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HERACLITUS AND THE ART OF PARADOX* 


MARY MARGARET MACKENZIE 


I 'The river argument 


EvERYONE knows that Heraclitus was interested in rivers. Of course, 
he was neither a geographer nor a cartographer—he was a philosopher. . 
What have rivers to do with philosophy? 

There are three river ‘fragments’ attributed to Heraclitus: 


It is impossible to step into the same river twice.’ (91) 


We both step and do not step, are and are not in the same rivers.? (49a) 


* © Mary Margaret Mackenzie 1988 


! There is a problem here, in deciding whether what remains to us of Heraclitus’ 
writings is a collection of fragments of a connected whole, or rather some of a series of 
pithy, short statements, written rather as they have come down to us. Certainly, while 
frs 1 and 2 look like a part of an extended whole, the impact of many of the other fragments 
comes from their abrupt formulation. Equally certainly, philosophers since have used 
both methods of communication—for the latter, of course, the striking example is 
Wittgenstein. The interpretation of Heraclitus that I offer here suggests that he wrote 
rather in the way of Wittgenstein, so that while each statement is self-contained, it is 
connected, theoretically and in a sequence of argument, to others. The surviving 
evidence does not help us to decide this issue either way. 

? Plato, Cratylus (Crat.) 402a and Aristotle, Metaphysics ( Metaph.) 1010212. Commen- 
tators have objected that Plato's version contains a potential optative that is not archaic, 
cf. e.g. G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge, 1954) (hereafter 
‘Kirk’), 372; though contrast M. Marcovich, Heraclitus (Merida, 1967) (Marcovich). 
Even were this test to survive the testimony of e.g. fr 99, it remains a serious possibility 
that Aristotle's version may be derived from independent evidence; and it does not 
contain the offending mood. On the defence of g1 in general, see G. Vlastos, ‘On 
Heraclitus’, American Journal of Philology (AFPh), LXXVI, 4 (1955), 339. 

? This is perhaps the most suspect of the three fragments, on independent grounds, 
since it comes from a late source, the allegorist Heraclitus Homericus. It is supported, 
however, by its reappearance in Seneca, Epistolae Morales (Ep.) 58.23: in idem flumen bis 
descendimus et non descendimus; though cp. C. H. Kahn, The Art and Thought of Heraclitus 
(Cambridge, 1979) (‘Kahn’) who attacks the reliability of Heraclitus Homericus in 
general terms, 339 n 431. Kirk is inclined to accept the Senecan version, but baulks at 
eimen te kai ouk eimen on the grounds that this is an impossible existential reading of 
einai: ‘an existential judgement of this sort could only be accepted for Heraclitus by 
those who are content to see him through the eyes of Hegel'. But surely here we have an 
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To those who step into the same rivers, different and different waters flow." 


(12) 


Since each fragment says roughly the same thing about rivers, it has 
usually been assumed that Heraclitus made just one remark about 
rivers, represented in a more or less garbled form in the three citations. 
The game, on this hypothesis, has been to decide which one is the 
most ‘genuine’. r2 is generally preferred, where Arius Didymus is 
citing Cleanthes, who may be supposed to have had access to a text of 
Heraclitus (Diogenes Laertius VII. 174; Stoic interest in Heraclitus is 
well attested). By contrast, the evidence of Plato and Aristotle for 91 is 
considered to be suspect, on the grounds that they were unscrupulous 
in their abuse of received opinions. Nevertheless, these early sources 
offer us two citations of 91, which might be independent of each other. 
The source of 49a, on the other hand, is almost universally repudiated 
as a late, and not particularly careful allegorist, Heraclitus Homericus. 
This fragment, however, does have some support from Seneca, and 
cannot be expelled out of hand. 

So there are arguments for and against any one of these fragments, 
as indeed for any of the remains of Heraclitus. Yet each river fragment 
is scrutinized with a less than generous eye precisely because of the 
underlying assumption that only one of them can be the real thing. 
'That is, grounds for disbelief in any of the fragments are relative; so 
that each fragment is doubted in terms of the apparently better claim of 
another. But without the assumption that there was only one river 
fragment, there are no absolute grounds for dismissing the testimony 
of any of our sources. And if we drop that assumption, there is 
something to be gained by retaining all three fragments as genuine 
sayings of Heraclitus. 

Try the fragments in the order I have given them. 91 and 49a are 
both paradoxes, challenges to common sense; but they are paradoxes 
at different stages of discourse. 

The outrageous 91: directly challenges common sense; and it 
entirely proper locative usage (particularly after the locative prefix en- in the first verb), 


not only well attested from Homer onwards (cf. Kahn, The Verb ‘Be’ in Ancient Greek 
(Dordrecht), 1973, 156 ff) but also entirely suitable in the context. 


* Vlastos, unusually among the commentators, rejects 12 as a variant of 91, above n 2, 
308. It should be observed, however, and this objection perhaps puts 12 on a par with 
the others, that the Stoa, through which this is transmitted, is a notorious distorter of 
ancient texts, concerned as the Hellenistic schools were to establish their own 
credentials by claiming antique provenance for their own views, cf. Cicero, Academica 
L15 ff. 
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requires no philosophical effort to understand it. It appears, of course, 
immediately absurd to deny us the ability to go on getting our feet 
wet—so that we immediately respond ‘No, it is possible to step into the 
same river twice’. Let us call this response to paradox the doxa. This is 
the correlate of the paradox, the truth which the paradox denies; any 
paradox has a corresponding doxa, just because seeing a paradox to be 
surprising or paradoxical involves us in the judgement that it appears 
to be false. The doxa, then, is the contradictory of the paradox. So if 
the paradox is as false as it is paradoxical, then the paradox implies the 
doxa by contraposition. 

In the case of Heraclitus 91, the doxa comes immediately from 
common sense. ‘It is possible to step into the same river twice’ is a 
truth which we do not usually articulate; only the challenge of the 
paradox ‘it is impossible to step into the same river twice’ forces us to 
do so. However the reflection which follows articulation complicates 
matters. For we can justify both the doxa (for example, the constancy 
of the landmarks guarantees that it is the same river we are fording) 
and the paradox (watch the leaf float downstream as we try to repeat 
the step). This is so because the term ‘river’ is opaque,’ and allows for 
this ambivalent justification. So, for different reasons, both may be 
thought to be true. Instead of common-sense, unarticulated assump- 
tions, we now have a pair of statements both of which can be justified, 
but which appear to contradict each other. At that point, we become 
enmeshed in a paradox of a more formal type, the synthesis of paradox 
and doxa—49a: ‘we both step and do not step, are and are not in the 
same rivers. — — 

But puzzlement does not end there. 91 has already activated 
reflection; and this heightened awareness causes us to see that 49a is 
also paradoxical, something whose truth is dubious. That it is justified 
we are reassured by the first stage of the process (91 and its doxa). But 
49a appears to assert a contradiction, so that, irrespective of the facts 
of the river, we are reluctant to agree that 49a is true. So 49a, by both 
asserting and denying the same thing, without qualification, is a 
paradox— which looks true because of 91 and its doxa; and yet appears 
false because of its own countervailing doxa, ‘it is impossible to step 
and not to step into the same river’. The trouble lies in saying ‘step and 
do not step', in the assertion of contradictory terms. So 49a imitates 
the structure of 9r, insofar as it is justified at the same time as it 


* T am grateful to Dorothea Frede for this term. 
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outrages a doxa which the paradox causes us to see that we hold. It 
differs from 91r in being highly reflective, and in deriving its 
paradoxical force, not so much from its challenge to common sense, as 
from its outrage of the formal assumptions that we make when we 
speak. 

So far, then, the first level of paradox (91) provoked the second (49a, 
the synthesis of 91 and its doxa). Is the paradox left standing? It is clear 
enough from our reaction to 91 that we are uncomfortable when 
paradoxes survive; and, indeed, that we use reflection to attempt to 
evade their toils. So does reflection give us an escape route from 49a? 
Yes, it does—12. For here what was a paradox (‘we both step and do 
not step into the same river’) is resolved by the judicious qualification 
of the offending contradictories: we step into the same rivers, we do 
not step into the same waters [we step into different waters]. By 
entering the qualifiers, we arrive at a truth which is not a paradox—it 
gives us, rather, a complete account of the weary stepping, qualified by 
the justifications which were offered at the first stage (the banks 
remain the same; the waters change). So 12 is not paradoxical at all—it 
is straightforwardly true. 

So all three of the river fragments are in some way true; but for 
different reasons, and at different stages of discourse. The connection 
between the three fragments that I have offered shows how the 
fragments could be retained, and arranged in an argumentative 
sequence, moving from pre-philosophical assumptions to a formal 
grasp of the dangers of contradiction. From 91 to 49a we move from 
common sense to reflection; at 49a we shift from material issues to 
formal considerations (away from banks and water to the worry about 
contradiction); and at 12 we can account for and resolve the formal 
difficulty in a non-paradoxical truth. 


II Other paradoxical arguments in Heraclitus 


If all three river fragments are allowed into the Heraclitean corpus, 
then perhaps we must concede that Heraclitus could argue—he was 
not just a man for the gnomic utterance. But still, since the stages in 
the argument are fragmentary, then the order of the argument remains 
unclear; so that the order in which I have presented it needs 
defending. 


* Cf. here J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers (London, 1979), 63. 
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The central question here is whether Heraclitus moves from the 
unqualified paradox (492) to the qualified truth (12; I have treated this 
as a ‘resolution’: but of course that title is relative to its position in the 
argument), or the reverse, from the qualified statement to the paradox. 
He could, as I have presented him, have argued from the worry of 
contradiction to the relief of that worry by entering the qualifiers. But 
he could equally well have performed the reverse manceuvre familiar to 
the sophists, and argued that because it is possible to step from the 
same banks into different waters, then it is possible to step and not to 
step simpliciter. 

This problem of interpretation is not restricted to the river 
fragments. For Heraclitus offers other paradoxes like 49a: 


The road up and down is one and the same.* (60: cp. 59, 62, 103, 125) 


and qualified statements like 12: 


The name of the bow is life, its work is death.? 
(48: cp., among many examples, 9, 15, 88) 


And, furthermore, some fragments contain both the paradoxical 
formula and its qualified counterpart, thus joining these two moves of 
the arguments. They provide support, therefore, for my contention 
that there is some argument in Heraclitus; but they do not help us to 
determine the direction of the inference. Thus: 


Sea water is both the purest and the foulest: drinkable and life-preserving for 
fishes, undrinkable and destructive for men. (61; cp. 67, 88) 


Here the grammar of the sentence allows us to disjoin the paradox 
(‘sea water is the purest and the foulest’) from the qualified version 
(‘drinkable for fishes, destructive for men’). But we still do not know— 
and the fragments themselves do not tell us directly— whether 
Heraclitus wishes to assert the contradictories simpliciter (‘sea water 


? Compare Plato, Euthydemus e.g. 276 ff. 

§ Kirk, 106, gives an account of the various ancient interpretations, most of which 
seek to determine what is meant as the analogue of the road; so they assume that this 
fragment is a piece of imagery, not to be taken literally. This assumption seems, both 
here and elsewhere, unwarranted. As Kirk himself would agree, the fragment makes 
sense (or, in my view, paradox) without being treated as an image for something else. 
Kahn, 240, wants to have it both ways. 

? The remark relies on the ambiguity of the Greek word bios (differently accented); it 
can mean both ‘bow’ and ‘life’. This fragment does not commit Heraclitus to the view 
that names are pieces of objective reality; although it is clear that he finds there to be a 
correspondence between words and the world. Cf. Kirk, 118, 'Heraclitus was not 
surprised to find some real correspondence between the name and the thing named . . .". 
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just is poison and food’'*); or whether he wants to show how apparent 
contradictories can be rid of their paradoxicality by entering the 
appropriate qualifiers. 

Suppose that, whatever the direction of the inference, Heraclitus 
wishes to use it to give us some general truth. If he is asserting the 
contradictories simpliciter, then the general truth will be that everything 
is contradictory and so indeterminate; we may compare the position of 
Euthydemus in Plato's Cratylus (386d) who claims that everything is 
true of everything at the same time.!! And of course it is a long- 
standing tradition that Heraclitus held an extreme theory of flux" 
which bears a close resemblance to the Euthydeman thesis, since total 
flux asserts that the properties of things are indeterminate over time. 
So perhaps Heraclitus wished the inference to go that way. 

There are two difficulties in saddling Heraclitus with flux or total 
indeterminacy. In the first place, the surviving evidence does not 
support it. His cosmology has internal problems, as we shall see; none 
the less, it does not present us with a flux-ridden view of the world, but 
rather one in which the elemenis change in a regular cycle (cf. e.g. 31). 
It is of course begging the question to say that the river paradox is an 
analogy for the flux of the world; and even if it were, the river is 
conceded to remain stable and determinate (‘the same river’) even 
while the waters change. 

Secondly, if things are indeterminate, whether over time or at a 
time, then nothing at all can be asserted to be true, not even the theory 
itself (cf. Plato, Theaetetus (Theaet.) 181e ff). So the consequence, not 
to say the objective, of such theories of indeterminacy is scepticism or 
nihilism. As Aristotle points out. (Metaph. 1005b 19 ff) if nothing is 
true of anything, then no utterance can be meaningful; not even that 
utterance. So the assertion of total indeterminacy amounts to the 
destruction of dialectic; and it is refuted dialectically, so that it is 
dialectically self-refuting. Now it is true that Heraclitus could have 
proposed a thesis of indeterminacy without recognizing its conse- 
quences for the proposal itself, and without realizing that this commits 


10 Food for structuralist intepretation here: cp., e.g., J. P. Vernant, "The union with 
Metis and the sovereignty of heaven', in Myth Religion and Society, ed R. Gordon 
(Cambridge, 1981), 1-15. 

" For interpretation of this passage, cf. my ‘Putting the Cratylus in its place’, Classical 
Quarterly, XXVI (1986), 132. 

7 See here D. Wiggins, ‘Flux, fire and material persistence’ in Language and Logos, 
eds M. Schofield and M. Nussbaum (Cambridge, 1982), 25; and Kirk ranged against 
W. K. C. Guthrie in Tke Pre-Socratics, ed A. Mourelatos (New York, 1974), 189-213. 
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him to self-refutation as soon as he opens his mouth; so that this is 
only indirect evidence against this interpretation of the paradoxical 
arguments. None the less, it amounts to a prima facie reason against 
interpreting them that way, since it is clear enough that Heraclitus 
wishes to assert, not to deny, the possibility of dialectic, even if he 
allows that the truth is generally inaccessible (the complexity of his 
position will be further investigated in what follows). 

If, on the other hand, Heraclitus infers the resolution from the 
paradox, then his procedure makes good formal sense; that is, the 
sequence leaves us with something sensible and consistent, not with an 
antinomy that threatens itself. This, I take it, is an advantage of such an 
interpretation. But then is it too small a mouse from the mountain? Is 
the resolution of the paradoxes too trivial to explain both the many 
fragments which contain these formulae, and the richness of the 
tradition which sees Heraclitus as an obscure and difficult thinker? I 
shall argue, first of all, that analysis of the formal structure of both 
paradoxes and resolutions does give us some important and difficult 
insights; so that this interpretation of the paradoxical arguments is to 
be preferred. Then I shall show how deep the puzzling nature of 
Heraclitus’ remarks runs, and how this feature of his thought relates to 
the destruction or the preservation of dialectic. 


III The unity of opposites and the opposition of unity 


Heraclitus’ paradoxes are, in some sense, true. Whether we can or 
cannot step into it twice, the river persists. Although rubbish is 
differently valued from different perspectives, it is still rubbish 
underneath (9). Sickness and health are parasitic on each other, for we 
only value health in comparison to sickness (111). Night inevitably 
follows day, and day night, unified in their constant sequence (57). In 
various different ways, then, opposite properties are connected: 
perhaps because they inhere in a single object; or because they form a 
single sequence in time; or because they are somehow or other relative 
to each other. This truth about contradictory properties may be 
expressed as a universal principle—the unity of opposites—and it is 
exemplified in paradoxes such as the river (49a) or the road (60) or: 


The road for the carding wheel is crooked and straight, it is one and the 
same." (59) 
I^ [ read the text given by Diels here. Diels reads gnap/teioi after Bernays; Kirk, 97, 
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The posset stands still as it moves." (125) 


The beginning and the end are common in the circumference of a circle. 
(103) 


Any of these remarks rests upon the truth that opposites such as 
motion and rest, crooked and straight, up and down, are fundamentally 
connected, with the consequence that they may be said to hold of the 
same subject at once. But that truth, expressed in these unqualified 
examples, is paradoxical. T'he paradox comes about because Heraclitus 
seems to insist that these contradictories just are a unity (that is, the 
road up and down is one, simpliciter), without qualification. 5o the 
principle of the unity of opposites is the basis for the paradoxes. 

Conversely, the qualified statements such as: 


Sickness makes health sweet and good, hunger satiety, toil rest. (111) 
Donkeys prefer rubbish to gold.'* (9) 


The same thing [is in us?] living and dead, waking and sleeping, young and old: 
for these things changing are those, and those changing are these." (88) 


need a different principle to explain them. For here the oposites which 
constitute a unity are given vital qualifiers. Thus rubbish is good for 
donkeys, bad for men; this is young nom, old next year; this is hard work 
compared to sitting in the sun, easy compared to rolling a boulder up a hill. 
The model for all these qualified remarks is the sea-water fragment 


retains grapheon from the manuscript on the grounds that the former reading refers to a 
machine not found in the Greek world until the time of Archimedes. Marcovich, 164, 
produces a counter-example from Herodotus, 1.92 (an instrument of torture so-called, 
presumably by extension from the everyday object). Kahn, 191, suggests a complex 
machine wherein the wool must pass over and under a series of rollers. But the sheer 
complexity of this process decreases the plausibility of the example—all we need is a 
single carding roller which revolves (‘crooked’) and sends the wool out flat (‘straight’). 
Kahn, 192, reads this as a resolved paradox to show ‘the functional unity of opposing 
tendencies within a purposeful human activity! but that is not what the fragment says. On 
its face the fragment is a paradox, unqualified. 


^ For an extended justification of this reading of the paradox, see my “The Moving 
Posset Stands Still; Heraclitus fr. 125’, AFPh cvii (1986) 542-51. 

55 Note here the echoes, via xunon, with frs 1, 2, and 8o. If this fragment ends after 
kuklou, then the air of paradox increases, cf. Kirk, 113; the mention of the circumference 
points the way towards the appropriate qualifiers, but does not in itself resolve the 
paradox. 

16 NB there is a ratio missing here, men: gold. Cf. here H. Frankel, ‘A thought 
pattern in Heraclitus’, in Mourelatos, above n 12, 214-28. 

7 The textual difficulty here is t'eni or g’eni. The significance of the words is dubious, 
so that we should guard against reading it as a strong statement of inherent properties. 
The point, at least, must be that opposites are united in their temporal continuity. 
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(61). Here the general principle, then, is that any unity composed of 
opposites is to be explained in terms of qualified opposites. Let us call 
this principle the opposition of unity, where the nature and qualifi- 
cations of the opposition is what needs to be stressed. 

The opposition of unity, then, is the counterpart of the unity of 
opposites. One asserts the fundamental connectedness of the op- 
posites; the other stresses their essential difference. Unity collapses 
opposites into each other; opposition maintains their continued 
difference by showing how they are to be kept separate. And 
Heraclitus gives us plenty of examples of both types of statement— 
even, as in the case of 61, within the same fragment. 

Heraclitus does not, however, just give us instances of the 
complementary principles. He also offers us the principles stated as 
generalizable truths. 

It is fairly uncontroversial to point to his claims for the unity of 
Opposites: 

Listening not to me but to the account it is wise to agree that all is one.'® (50) 


“The account’ (ko logos) has been variously interpreted, and fuelled 
many controversies. It could mean some guiding principle of the 
cosmos, some actual real force inherent in the world. Or, more 
moderately, the point might be that the cosmos exhibits lawlike 
regularity, which we can describe rationally in ‘an account which 
corresponds to the way things are in the world".'? Certainly, we should 
not overlook—and perhaps we should not look beyond—the explicit 
association of logos with speech and language.” So that what 
Heraclitus is offering us is not a piecemeal collection of words (epea), 
but an interconnected, ‘common account’: 


'8 NB the point made by Marcovich, 115, that the difference in tense between 
akousantas and homologein suggests some kind of inference made by the hearers. It is not 
clear, however, what inference it is—from hearing the account to the necessity of 
agreeing? Is that an inference at all? The point would be better taken if Heraclitus 
suggests that his audience infers the conclusion (‘all is one’) from the fragmented parts 
of his work. 

? Here Marcovich, with shaky logic, claims that the Logos (sic) is possibly to be 
thought of as corporeal; he attacks, though, the view that identifies this Logos with fire, 
on the grounds that these are in different divisions of Heraclitus’ philosophical 
enterprise. Kirk initially, 43, explains /ogos as the formula which ‘underlay the working of 
the sum of things’; but he then comes to reify it, e.g. 395, as ‘something independent’. 

2 Cf. Barnes, above, n 6, 59, ‘the noun legos picks up, in an ordinary and 
metaphysicall unexciting way, the verb /egei; it is wasted labour to seek Heraclitus’ 
secret in the sense of logos’. Nussbaum, ‘Psuche in Heraclitus I’, Phronesis XVII (1972), 
1-16, emphasizes the connectedness of logos as opposed to the disparateness of 
Homeric epea. 
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Of this account which is always men are always ignorant, both before they hear 
it and when the first hear it; while everything happens according to this 
account, they are like people inexperienced in everything, experiencing both 
the words and deeds which I go through, when I distinguish each thing 
according to its nature and saying how it is. But it escapes the notice of 
everyone else what they do when they are awake, just as it escapes their notice 
what they forget while they are asleep.” (1) 


This account being common, most men live as if they have private 
understanding. (2) 


It is irresistible to conclude, from the conjunction of 50, 1, and 2 
(invited by their linguistic connections) that the common account he 
offers is some kind of principle of unity exhibited in the world. What is 
more, not only is Heraclitus laying claim to some general truth (‘all is 
one’), but also he says he is doing so; so that the generalization is 
explicit and self-conscious. Add to that fragments such as: 


They do not know how differing it agrees with itself: it is a backturning 
connection like a bow or a lyre.? (51) 


1 The structural ambivalence of this fragment begins with the janus-faced aei in the 
first clause, which may be taken either with /ogos or with the inexperience of man, or 
both, as here. The fragment once again depends upon a series of antitheses, and on an 
ambiguity between the personal and the impersonal pronoun. pantón may refer to all 
men, or to all things, or to both, as I interpret it here, cf. Kahn, 118 ff. The closing 
sentence must, for grammatical coherence, be construed as I translate it, not as Kirk, 33: 
*but the rest of men fail to notice what they do after they wake up just as they forget what 
they do when asleep’ which improbably takes epilanthanontai as parallel to lanthanei. On 
its own, this is a small point; its significance will emerge further below in reflection on 
the careful structure of Heraclitus’ antitheses. 

22 This is perhaps the most vexed of all the Heraclitean fragments. If, following Plato, 
Symposium 187a, we read sumphereiai for homologeei then the fragment echoes fr 1o 
rather than fr 50. This point does not seriously affect the sense. The big issue, however, 
is whether we should read palintropos, “backward-turning’, or palintonos, 'backward- 
stretching’. If we read the former there may be a connection with Parmenides, 
DK 28 B 6.9, where Heraclitus may be the Eleatic's target. There is, as Kirk points out, 
*nothing to choose between the two variants on the grounds of ancient testimony' and we 
should not rest some dispute between Heraclitus and Parmenides on such slim evidence. 
None the less the reappearance of tropai in fr 31 to describe the changings of fire 
encourages me to believe that palintropos was the original here. Perhaps also the dual 
function of a fropaion, a trophy-—to record a past victory and to ward off the enemy in the 
future— may resonate here (my thanks to Rose Mary Sheldon). The epithet, whichever 
reading we take, is clearly meant to point to the tension of the bow or the lyre (whether 
from the tension of the string, or its oscillation when it is plucked). Other passages point 
to the coincidence of the static and dynamic in something, e.g. fr 125. This fragment, 
like many others, opens with a paradox 'differing it agrees with itself', and then resolves 
it in the second clause. 
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To god everything is beautiful and good and just; men take some things as just, 
some as unjust. (102, cf. 23) 


and it becomes an easy matter to infer that the common principle is 
just the unity of opposites. 

At this stage, of course, those who associate Heraclitus with 
Euthydemus, or with Aristotle's straw men in Metaphysics I point out 
triumphantly that this very principle of the unity of opposites is what 
they find in Heraclitus: the unity of opposites simpliciter. But this is to 
tell only half the tale. For Heraclitus, the principle of unity of opposites 
is complemented by a reverse principle. Thus he is insistent, in those 
fragments which talk about general principles, just as much upon the 
opposition of unity. 

Consider, for example, how Heraclitus intends to show to mortal 
men the way in which the account is general (1): he will do this *whenI 
distinguish each thing according to its nature’. But this discriminatory 
operation focuses upon opposition, on difference, not on unity. 
Likewise: 


The wise is one, to know the reason which rules everything through 
everything.” (41) 


emphasizes not so much unity as opposition (‘everything through 
everything’). Or in 


None of those whose accounts I have heard has arrived at this, to know that the 
wise is different from everything.” (108) 


? The commentators have concentrated here on the question ‘whose reason?’; and 
they have inevitably come up with different answers (cp. Kahn, 171, to Marcovich, 452) 
depending on whether they see this as an account of human aspiration or of divine truth. 
I shall argue below that to see these as exclusive misses the point of the god : man ratio. 
For the reading of this fragment we need to grasp the force of the preposition dia. Kirk 
gives it locative sense: ‘as in “I steer a boat through the narrows”; the whole course of 
each separate thing is a result of steering’ (390). I find it hard to see how this locative 
‘through’ can explain panta dia panton which gets its force, surely, from the ‘apart’ 
connections embedded in the sumpheromenon/diapheromenon contrast of fr 10, and 
thence from the unity of opposites thesis as a whole. The discrimination idea in 
diapherein is perhaps derivative from the locative sense of dia by means of a contrast 
between the thing located and the location (compare Zeno's argument, DK 29 B4). But 
then, panta dia panion deliberately flouts such a contrast because the location and the 
thing located are described by the same pronoun. The point must be to suggest that 
everything is distinct, and to do so by means of a startling expression. Cp. Euripides, 
Heracles 76, where the connotations of deceit are relevant to my point (my thanks to 
Kevin Lee for the reference). Cp., also, of course, Parmenides, DK 28 B 1.32. 

44 "Two issues here: (a) the reference of panton and (b) the sense of cechérismenon. (a) 
panton could refer to all things or all men. If we take the latter alternative, we might 
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Heraclitus points us towards the difference of things, not their 
sameness. Indeed, in many fragments where he appears to be talking 
about the principle of unity, he emphasizes at the same time the 
converse principle of opposition: 


It is necessary to know that war is common, and justice strife, and that 
everything happens according to strife and necessity. (80) 


Collections: wholes and not wholes, agreeing, disagreeing, singing together 
singing apart, one from all and all from one. (10) 


So even where Heraclitus lays stress upon the unity of opposites, he 
relies upon their opposition for the principle to make sense. I shall 
call this the bivalence of the unity of the opposites and the opposition 
of unity. But if Heraclitus thus emphasizes the opposition of unity, 
then he is not an indeterminacy theorist, any more than he is a strong 
monist. And in that case, we may prefer the reading of the paradoxical 
arguments which infers the resolution from the paradox. And the 
accusation that this gives us mere triviality may be rebutted: for the 
meshing together of the paradoxical arguments with these general 
principles gives us genuine philosophical progress—in two particular 
areas. 


IV Contradiction and resolution 


Let us return to Aristotle. In Metaphysics F he is defending the view 
that there are some principles of metaphysics which are necessary, 
over-arching, and unhypothesized (1005b11 ff). Then he embarks, 
under this rubric, on a defence of the law of non-contradiction (LNC), 
and its converse, the law of the excluded middle (LEM: cf. 100822 ff). 


For it is impossible that the same (property) should belong and not belong to 
the same thing in the same respec: (and with as many other qualifications as we 
have already discussed as are needed to relieve the logical difficulties); this is 


have here a renewed attack on the cognitive ability of mankind. If we take the former, 
then this fragment might contain, as some commentators have thought, some further 
evidence of the transcendence of the divine. Or, if we include both men and things in the 
reference, then the connotations of both readings are preserved; with this proviso, I 
translate ‘everything’. (P) cechérismenon is generally translated ‘separated from’ (Kirk) or 
‘set apart from’ (Kahn). Marcovich points out, however, that in Herodotus this verb has 
the sense of ‘be different from’ in the passive; compare Herodotus 1.140; I.172; IV.28 
(LSJ s.v. ID and II.20; V.62 cited by Marcovich. In each of these cases chérizesthai is 
associated with the adjective (pronoun) allos; ‘is different’, then, is justifiable here. 
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the most fundamental of all the principles. For it is impossible for anyone to 
believe that the same thing is both true and not true, as some suppose 
Heraclitus to have said. (1005b 19-25) 


Aristotle defends this view in the chapters that follow. 

However, if LNC is the most fundamental principle of all, then he 
cannot demonstrate it by inferring it from some other principle. 
Rather, he offers a dialectical defence: the defence by refutation. 
This consists in showing how those (perhaps Heraclitus; possibly 
Protagoras) who deny LNC cannot utter a word in defence of their 
position; they cannot even state their position at all. For any utterance 
depends upon LNC if it is to be determinate, let alone coherent. But if 
LNC is false (and if, as Aristotle assumes, there is correspondence 
between what is the case and what is said to be the case?) then nothing 
determinate is the case, nor can anything be mentioned, including the 
denial of LNC. So, more positively, as soon as the denier of LNC 
opens his mouth, he is refuted; and by means of that refutation the law 
derives its dialectical defence (1006a12, etc.). To put Aristotle’s point 
another way, we only become aware of the truth of LNC when we need 
to refute one who denies it. 

Now Aristotle is evidently cagey in his attribution of such a position 
to Heraclitus. But if we suppose that Heraclitus infers his paradoxes 
from the qualified statements of opposites, then he is doing just what 
Aristotle shows to be self-refuting; that is, if he asserts an indetermi- 
nate world, and correspondingly the indeterminacy of truth, then as 
soon as he utters, his utterance by being determinate will be a counter- 
example to the thesis itself. Thus Aristotle’s evidence would seem to 
confirm the view that Heraclitus is advancing a vertiginous theory of 
indeterminacy, by inferring the paradoxes from the unqualified 
attribution of opposites to an object. 

I have argued, however, that on the grounds of sense over nonsense, 
the alternative view of Heraclitus’s inference is to be preferred, 
provided that we can see it as having some philosophical function. And 
Aristotle shows us the way. If Heraclitus infers the resolutions from 
the paradoxes, he achieves exactly the same effect as Aristotle does; for 
by moving away from paradox, and resolving the difficulties of the river 
and the road, he shows how LNC works: that is, by inserting the 


23 Aristotle, like Heraclitus, is indifferent to whether we see non-contradiction as a 
principle about predicates (hupolambanein, 1005b24) or properties (huparchein, 1005b19). 
He assumes correspondence between the two, at least at this point in the Metaphysics. 
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appropriate qualifiers to avoid what Aristotle calls ‘the logical 
difficulties’. 

The clue lies in the psychological impact of paradox.” After all, 
when we are told that we cannot step into the same river twice, if we 
enter into the spirit of the game at all, we will respond with the 
appropriate doxa. And so in general the effect of paradox is 
provocative; paradoxes make us think, and by doing so they direct our 
thought in particular determinate directions. So Heraclitus’ paradoxes 
startle and outrage because they violate LNC; and the move to their 
resolution is motivated by our dislike of staying strung up by paradox. 
Now I have argued that the paradoxes are examples of a stark unity of 
opposites thesis; and that thesis on its own, as we have seen, amounts 
to the denial of LNC. At the same time, however, as asserting the unity 
of opposites, Heraclitus asserts the opposition of unity; and that 
principle is LNC. For the opposition of unity says that opposites are a 
unity only in a qualified sense; and the examples of the principle that 
Heraclitus gives us show how multiform are the qualifiers that may be 
entered: in respect (48, 12, possibly 58), in time (88, 126), in sense 
(23, 15), or relative to the perceiver (61, 9, 13, possibly 58, 67). 

Now if Heraclitus’s purpose in advancing his paradoxes was to show 
us how LNC works, then the business is hardly trivial. It operates at 
two distinct levels. Firstly, at the object level, the paradoxes provide us 
with the impetus to understand the workings and the violations of 
LNC, and they activate our awareness of its importance. Secondly, at 
the theoretical level, the twin principles of the unity of opposites and 
the opposition of unity give us the axiom itself: the unity of opposites 
shows us the necessary connection between contradictories; and the 
opposition of unity shows how they must be qualified to avoid paradox. 
Here is the first area of genuine philosophical progress without 
recourse to the absurdities of the indeterminacy thesis. 


V One under many: individuation 


When Heraclitus produces paradoxes about the objects of the 
phenomenal world, he offers variants of what could later be 
characterized as the problem of the one and the many (cp. e.g. 10, 41, 
50). Of course, Heraclitus may have been concerned with an old 


26 See my ‘Paradox in Plato's Phaedrus’, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, CCVIII (1982), 64-76. 
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cosmological chestnut about the one and the many—how come the 
changing universe is materially continuous (cp. Aristotle's diagnosis of 
the early thinkers Metaph. 983b6 ff)? Certainly, there are times when 
Heraclitus is answering—if in a somewhat backhanded way—the 
questions about the stuff of the world, and its changes, that interested 
the Milesians (30, 31, but see below). And so it has often been thought 
that when he talks about rivers he is offering an image of flux to* 
answer, or indeed confound, this same cosmological problem of 
stability under change. 

Now I have already argued, firstly, that in the paradoxes Heraclitus 
is not so much concerned with flux and inderminacy as their 
resolution. Secondly, we have no evidence to tell us that the river 
fragments are images for something else, particularly if they have some 
philosophical impact on their own. We have already seen that they do 
have such an impact in their treatment of contradiction. They also 
make an important point about the sensible individuals that underlie 
the opposite properties. 

Consider the structure of some of the paradoxes (the river, the 
carding wheel— 59, the road—60, the circle—103, the posset— 125). 
In each case he shows us a single object, characterized by contradictory 
properties—a road up and down, a river changing and remaining the 
same, a posset moving and standing still. While the surprise of the 
paradox makes us notice the imminent contradictions here, it also 
shows how the subject of these predicates remains somehow fixed and 
stable. In particular, the wording of the paradoxes suggests that these 
objects are units, ones, single items in contrast to the plurality of their 
properties—each is ‘one under many." Hence the road and the 
journey of the carding wheel is one and the same (59, 60), and the river 
remains the same for our plurality of steppings (91). That is, these 
remarks rest upon a contrast between the one subject and the many 
predicates—or the individual object, with its plurality of properties. 
Now the ‘many’ problem—the danger of contradiction—is solved, as I 
have argued, by entering the qualifiers required to satisfy LNC. 
However LNC alone is not enough to secure normal discourse; and 
this too is an insight that Heraclitus’ paradoxes give us. 

It is a common assumption that when a sentence such as ‘the sea is 
poisonous’ is true, it tells us of a property inhering in a subject. That is, 
the subject (the sea) underlies its properties (being poisonous, being 


77 | am grateful to N. C. Denyer for this expression. 
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life-giving) and is not merely reducible to them. Individuals, that is, are 
not merely bundles of properties, and indeterminate otherwise, but 
they are rather the stable substrate of their properties. 

Reflection upon the problems of contradiction tends to confirm this 
assumption. Any pair of contradictories, predicated of a single subject, 
must be qualified in order to avoid the dangers of contradiction. But 
further, the qualification of the predicates relies upon the subject. The 
river is the same in respect of its banks because it is this river; and 
different in respect of its waters because a river is what it is. That is, 
the proposition ‘the river is the same in respect of its banks’ relates the 
subject to the qualifiers through the term 'same'. So in general 
paradoxes of the subject/contradiction type, such as 60, 61, or 125, 
call attention to the self-identity of the subject no less than to the 
opposite predicates. And, conversely, paradoxes where there are two 
subjects and a single predicate, such as ‘day and night are one’ 
embedded in 57, raise the question of how two separate items can be 
said to be the same; so that it asks about the self-identity of these 
subjects from the perspective of their presumptive difference from 
each other. 

So Heraclitus’ unity of opposites thesis involves opposition in terms 
of the predicates or properties involved; and unity in terms of the 
underlying continuous subject. To challenge the river is, on the one 
hand, to suggest that the river embodies an impossible contradiction; 
and on the other to suggest that there is no river at all. Our doxa 
response to the challenge resists the contradiction, on the one hand; 
and the disintegration of the subject on the other: ‘Of course / can step 
into the same river’ versus ‘Of course it’s the same river’. Consequently, 
just as the interplay between paradox and doxa makes us aware of the 
workings of LNC dialectically, so also it activates out intuition that 
these properties do have underlying individual subjects. So the unity of 
opposites suggests that there are individuals underlying properties (not 
just bundles of properties); and it does so by showing how the relation 
between the predicate and its qualifiers needs the primary term, the 
subject, for its effective expression. 

Begin with the road. If someone confronts us with the paradox: ‘the 
road up and down is one and the same’, the resolution, which comes 
from our common-sense assumptions. is that ‘the road up from Larisa 
to Athens is the same as the road down from Athens to Larisa’.”* The 


28 This issue is developed by Aristotle, cf. e.g. Physics 202a20 ff, and Hartman's 
comments, Substance Body and Soul (Princeton, 1977), 78. 
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resolution is provoked by the paradox, which challenges the self- 
identity of this one road; and the resolution reassures us of its defence 
against disintegration. Like 103, then, the paradox of the road asks a 
question about the self-identity of an individual item at a time. By 
contrast, paradoxes such as the moving posset (125), or the river, ask 
about the self-identity of the object over time; and again the doxa 
response tells us that such objects do indeed persist as the same 
individuals. And the fact that this awareness of the individual objects is 
brought about in us by means of paradox and doxa urges us to think 
about how we know that this is an individual. So the ‘one’ arm of the 
paradoxes focuses, not upon the logic of contradiction, but upon the 
metaphysical question: ‘Are these items individuals? 

When Aristotle reports Heraclitus’ approach to LNC, as we saw, he 
also reports the view that Heraclitus was violating LNC. The 
interpretation I have offered suggests that in part this is true; but that 
the function of the violation of LNC was not to assert logical chaos; 
but rather to reveal the crucial role of LNC in logical order. When 
Plato reports Heraclitus’ account of the items and properties in the 
real world, he says that Heraclitus was committed to a theory of total 
flux (e.g. Theaet. 152 ff; cp. Crat. 411, 439; and Aristotle's comments, 
Metaph. 987a30 ff). Such a theory, as Plato points out, commits 
Heraclitus to indeterminacy over time; and this has the particular 
effect of denying that there are individuals (nothing is a “something”, 
ti, cp. Timaeus 49d, Crat. 439d, Theaet. 157). Once again, the later 
comment is half-right; in his paradoxes Heraclitus does indeed 
threaten the identity of the individual, either by synchronic indetermi- 
nacy, or by flux over time, or by the epistemological argument that 
what we know is utterly private. However, once the dialectic of paradox 
is correctly understood, this attack upon the individual is seen to 
provoke a corresponding defence, that there are, and must be, 
individuals in the real world. Once again, the axiom is demonstrated by 
refutation of its converse, elenctically. 


V Up a level: trouble in general theoretical remarks 


The story so far is this. Heraclitus offers us a series of examples where 
an individual has opposite properties (any pair of opposites will do— 
up/down, good/bad, etc.). These examples may be classified as one 
(the individual subject) versus many (the opposite properties). And the 
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contrast between the one and the many is echoed in the contrast 
between the understanding the paradoxes give us, on the one hand, of 
the metaphysics of individuals, and on the other, of the logic of 
contradiction. That understanding is hard won through the play of 
paradox and common sense in the paradoxical arguments. 

So some truths about the object-world are here explained by means 
of higher level principles. The unity of opposites and the opposition of 
unity systematize the ‘many’; and the attention Heraclitus pays to 
questions of sameness and difference, motion and rest affect our 
interpretation of the *one'. So to the extent that this is systematic, 
rather than intuitive,. the dominant feature is the pair (unity of 
opposites, opposition of unity). Now I have argued that Heraclitus 
gives us examples of his pair of principles (49a, 12, 60, 61, etc., etc.); 
that he gives us the principles stated as general truths (e.g. 10, 53, 88); 
and that he talks about giving the principles (1, 50). That is, his 
discourse occurs both at the object level (talking about the world, the 
rivers, the roads, and the possets) and at the higher, theoretical level. 
Further, it is apparent that he supposes that the talk corresponds 
directly to the way things are—there is no hint that what we say could 
be detached from the facts of the matter.? So there is continuity 
between the objects, talk about the objects, the general principles of 
that talk, and the talk about the general principles. But this means that 
the general principles are themselves subject to the general principles 
of discourse—indeed they are self-referential. And this feature of 
Heraclitus’ account has tricky consequences. 

The connection between these theoretical fragments and the first- 
level paradoxes begins to develop in a trio of fragments about night and 
day: 

Hesiod was the teacher of very many: they know that he knew many things, he 
who did not know day and night, for they are one.” (57) 


29 Cf. Mourelatos; ‘Heraclitus, Parmenides and the naive metaphysics of things’, in 
Exegesis and Argument ed Lee, Mourelatos, and Rorty (Assen, 1973), 16—48. 

30 Fr 57 must be associated, of course, with 40 and 56 in its mention of ancient sages. 
My translation seeks to preserve, rather than avoid, the paradoxical overtones of this 
fragment. To avoid this, translators have attempted to modify one or other of the verbs of 
cognition: epistantai is rendered ‘feel sure that’ by Kirk, thus robbing it of its veridical 
content, and the danger of contradiction between eidenai and ouk eginosken J. Bollack and 
H. Wismann, Héraclite ou la séparation (Paris, 1972) (Bollack-Wismann"), 196 ff, have a 
better sense of paradox, and render ‘ils savent’. The justification for reading 57 as a 
paradox comes also from external evidence. In 40, the sages are said to have been taught 
nothing by their polymathy. If teaching is transitive, and likewise its lack, how can 
Hesiod be described here as a teacher at all? That is, there is at the very least a 
contradiction between frs 40 and 57. 
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If there were no sun, then it would be night, so far as depends on the other 


stars.?! (99) 
Hesiod counted some days as good, others as bad, because he did not know 
that the nature of every day is the same.” (106) 


As it is generally construed, 57 (with 106) attacks Hesiod’s 
reputation for knowledge (cf. 40).? Hesiod is charged with a 
fundamental error, that of failing to see the unity of a particular pair of 
opposites, day and night. 5o embedded in 57 is a first-level paradox 
just like the river or the road, ‘day and night are one’. This is perhaps 
true if we consider their temporal continuity; or, perhaps as in 106, 
their uniformity; or perhaps because Aémera and euphrone means the 
same thing (‘the gentle, kindly one’). But Hesiod thinks, instead, that 
night and day are distinct; and herein lies his mistake. 

Yet this unambiguous interpretation of 57 ignores its complexity. 
The fragment resounds with cognitive terminology (Zidaskalos, epi- 
stantai, eidenai, ouk eginosken), to the effect that after all, Hesiod does 
know many things at the same time as he is mistaken about the nature 
of day and night. What is more, inspection of 99 should give us pause. 
For that fragment, so far from asserting the unity of night and day, 
appears to insist upon their difference (hence the counterfactual, if 
there were no sun). So Heraclitus acknowledges Hesiod's truth, that 
day and night are different, no less than he denies it by asserting that 
they are one. But the consequence of that is to make the structure of 
57 even more paradoxical. Day and night are different (justified doxa); 
day and night are the same (justified paradox). 5o day and night are 
both the same and different (paradox about the object). Therefore 
Hesiod both knows and does not know (paradox about what we know 
or say about the object). These are followed by a pair of resolutions: 
day and night are different in one sense, the same in another; so that 
Hesiod knows one thing, but fails to know the other. 

Why is the fragment directed against Hesiod in particular? Once 


3! [t is irrelevant to my point here whether we keep the qualifier ‘for the other stars’. 
E.g., Marcovich and Bollack-Wismann retain it, Kirk and Kahn delete it. Kirk, 162, 
claims that the deletion affects the sense; but surely the main burden of the fragment is 
to say that, since day and night are continuous, if there were no sun, the night would last 
all the time (even if the other stars kept shining); the parenthesis, obviously, is not 
crucial. Nor does its inclusion imply that the fragment has cosmological significance, 
pace Kirk, and vide Marcovich, 325 ff. 

% This may or may not be a separate fragment in its own right; cf. Kahn, 110 and 308 
n 73. 

3 Cf. here Kirk, 155, who cites others. 
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again, we need to focus upon the cognitive terminology. The doxa 
corresponding to the paradox ‘day and night are one’ shows that 
everyone believes that day and night are different. But not everyone is 
given credit for knowledge. Hesiod, however, is allowed to know, not 
just to speak. So presumably his knowledge has some kind of 
justification. And that justification must surely be the opposition of 
unity, the general principle which shows the diversity of things. It 
follows that Hesiod both knows (by virtue of the opposition of unity) 
and does not know (by virtue of the unity of opposites). So his 
knowlege and his ignorance are not a mere echo of the original 
contrast (day and night are different; day and night are one); but a new 
contrast altogether. For while the original doxa/paradox pair are 
explained by the data of the phenomenal world, the knowledge/ 
ignorance pair are justified by the general principles, of the unity of 
opposites and the opposition of unity. When it comes to knowledge, 
that is, as opposed to the mere assertions that ordinary people might 
make about night and day, we need to look at the explanation; and this 
will be found in the general principles which govern the claim to know. 

Thus the Hesiod fragment echoes the argumentative structure of 
the river fragments. However there is now a further dimension. While 
the river fragments operated by directly provoking our own doxai in 
response, the Hesiod fragment contains a paradox-argument about 
objects, together with a parallel argument about the knowledge of 
objects. So, by offering a further paradox about what Hesiod does and 
does not know, Heraclitus shows how the paradoxes connected with 
contradiction may occur both in the object and at the higher, 
explanatory level. ‘This has an interesting effect. Hesiod’s knowledge is 
explained by the opposition of unity, and his ignorance by the unity of 
opposites; but then the paradox that he both knows and does not know 
is itself governed by the unity of opposites and the opposition of unity, 
just because it involves the simultaneous assertion of contradictories. 
The twin principles of the unity of opposites and the opposition of 
unity, therefore, apply no less to the pair (knowledge, ignorance) than 
to the ordinary contradictions of the object world. 

Now the theoretical fragments, both when they discuss general 
principles about objects and their properties and when they discuss 
epistemology, are equally governed by the unity of opposites and the 
opposition of unity. 

In fragments 1 and 2, Heraclitus deploys the terms ‘common’ and 
‘private’ to describe our cognitive attitudes. Men are ignorant because 
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they do not understand the principle that Heraclitus will tell them. 
Their error, as 2 tells us, lies in the fact that they concentrate on their 
own private view, while they ignore the common view that Heraclitus 
will expound. So they are as if asleep, and they are forgetful, where 
they should be awake and remember. 


To those who are awake, the order is one and common, [each of the sleepers 
turns aside] into the private. (89) 


Now in 57, Heraclitus reflected upon a particular item of 
knowledge—the unity and opposition of night and day. Here, by 
contrast, the objects of knowledge are the general principles he 
expounds; and the fragments reflect upon our ignorance of those. So 
while 1 and 2 echo 57 in deploring mortal ignorance, they differ from 
57 in generality; for here we are directly concerned with knowledge of 
theory, of the higher order principles governing truth in the objective 
world. So in 57 Hesiod failed to understand a particular instance of the 
unity of opposites; in 1 Heraclitus is talking about understanding the 
unity of opposites itself. 

I have argued, however, that if we compare 57 to 99, then the 
criticism of Hesiod comes out ambivalent. Although he was at fault for 
not knowing that night and day are one, he still knew (very many things 
including that) night and day are different. Is there any such 
ambivalence in the general fragments? 

Fragments 1 and 2 are apparently programmatic. They also contain 
a chain of allusions which connect them with other remarks. These 
connections are made in two separate aspects: the objective and the 
cognitive. The objective aspect characterizes the objects of the real 
world and the principles that govern them; the cognitive aspect deals 
with how men are disposed towards these objective truths. Yet while 
different fragments have different emphases, it is clear enough that 
while Heraclitus castigates ordinary mortals for ignorance, he does not 
anticipate any real cognitive gap between knowledge and what is 
known. That is, he does not hint that there may be no fit at all between 
the objective world and our possible knowledge of it; on the contrary, 
he appears to assume correspondence between the truths that can be 
known, and the subject of those truths—the objects and the principles 


** It is debated whether this fragment contains original Heraclitean material, cf. Kirk 
64, Bollack- Wismann, 262. However, as Kahn remarks, ‘I see no reason to doubt that 
Plutarch is rendering Heraclitus’ thought correctly’, 104. And see also Vlastos's defence 
of the fragment, above n 2, 344 ff. 
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of the phenomenal world (cp. here 2 with 89, 115 and 115 with 45 and 
36, and the epistemological tone of a fragment apparently about 
physics, 51). Perhaps as a consequence of this, both the objective and 
the cognitive aspects of Heraclitus' theory have the same features of 
unity and opposition as the first-level objects such as the rivers and the 
roads. l 

We may recall once again what Heraclitus said and implied about 
Hesiod. Because Hesiod was both right and wrong, then he himself had 
the contradictory properties (in this case knowledge and ignorance) 
typical of the objective world. But if Hesiod was both right and wrong, 
then the programme of 1 cannot be saying that to get it right, we have 
to grasp only the common view which consists in understanding the 
unity among opposites. For, if the common view consists in the unity of 
opposites then it consists no less, if my argument above is correct, in 
the opposition of unity. The opposition of unity relies upon 
differences; so that when Heraclitus wishes to explain it to us he must 
differentiate (‘distinguish each thing as it is’); and show how one is 
from all and all from one (10; compare 88, 62,). But then the 
differentiated view, we may suppose, comes from the disconnected 
experience of men, from the private insight of Hesiod, perhaps, that 
day and night are different. 

So, when we come to look at the description of mortal understanding 
that Heraclitus offers us, we should be wary of the easy inference that 
he is giving us, in the common view and the principle of the unity of 
opposites, a privileged insight into the truth. In the first place, how can 
we comprehend something we shall not comprehend, any more than 
we can be castigated for failing to understand it before it is presented 
to us? And how can Heraclitus tell us about it, if we cannot yet 
understand it? How can he even tell us that we do not understand, and 
expect us to understand? Or, in reverse, how can he tell us that we do 
not understand, when we are indeed experienced in the things he tells 
us about—our woeful ignorance is no less familiarity with our own 
words and deeds, with the things we do when we are awake and we 
forget when we are asleep. Indeed, if the account includes everything, 
it includes us too—our ignorance is of what we know best, ourselves. 
And that offers at least some kind of paradox: 


I sought out myself.” (101) 


3 Cf. here Nussbaum, above n 20, and Mourelatos, above n 29. 
** Kahn, 309 n 84, rightly castigates the attempts of some commentators to modify the 
paradox here. 
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So because the unity of opposites is essentially connected to its 
converse, the opposition of unity, the attack upon mortal cognition is 
tied to the admission that we need the private view no less than the 
common. That is, privacy and diversity are no less essential than unity 
and the common: the unifying view makes no sense without its con- 
verse, the discriminating view. Consequently, the unity of opposites/ 
opposition of unity applies also in the epistemological sphere, as the 
contrast between knowledge and ignorance, the common and the 
private, which are like waking and sleeping, living and dying. 


Most men do not understand [phronein] such things as they come across, nor 
do they recognize what they have learned, but they think (imagine?) for 


themselves.” (17) 
They differ from that with which they continuously associate, and what they 
come across daily, this seems alien to them. (72) 
Thinking | phronein] is common to all.” (113) 


In this collection of fragments, the attack on mortal men is 
combined with the admission that they do have some understanding 
derived from their private view. The notion of privacy is well adapted 
to the comparison with sleeping and waking, since as 1 points out, our 
experiences when we are asleep are private, and discontinuous with 
our experiences when we are awake (cf. 26, 34, 73). And yet somehow 
sleeping and waking, living and dying, knowledge and ignorance are 
crucially connected: 


Immortals mortal, mortals immortals, living the others’ death, dead in the 
others’ life.” (62; cp. 77) 


Then indeed to stand up and be waking guardians of the living and the 
dead. (63) 


? Kahn, 102 ff, has an extended treatment of the literary cross-references here. 
Cp. also frs 27 and 28a. It begs the question to suppose that dokein is not veridical here, 
so the translation ‘imagine’ seems to me to be loaded. 

* Kahn, 119, takes this as some kind of expression of panpsychism, on the grounds 
that otherwise it is merely a redundant restatement of 116 (though see here Vlastos, 
above n 2, 347). Fr 116, however, contains the vital modification that this common 
thought is the private exercise of knowing ourselves. Fr 113 then is merely a bland 
statement of the common nature of thinking, strikingly contradicted e.g. by 2. 

? Kahn, 217 ff, points to the literary density of this fragment, and shows how it 
suggests not only a comparison of the eternity of immortals with human mortality but 
also the reverse, the paradoxical notion that immortals are mortal as we are immortal. 
Cf. here Nussbaum, *Psuche in Heraclitus II’, Phronesis, (1972), 153-70, on the 
significance of this fragment in the analysis of soul. 
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Those asleep are workers and contributors to what goes on in the world. 
(75: cp. and cf. 73) 


The same . . . living and dying, the awake and the sleeping, and young and old; 
for these things changing are those, and those things changing are these. (88) 


For privacy contributes to what is common, offering the hopeless 
paradox of self-knowledge. Compare the triad: 


The soul’s reason increases itself.” (115) 
Seeking the limits of soul you would not find them, going on every road; for it 
has such a deep reason. (45; cp. 101). 
It is for all men to know themselves and to be sensible. (116; cp. 113) 


This apparently inconsistent group suggests that while the soul has 
by nature common reason, it reaches understanding only by the private 
activity of introspection. And that reveals the inexhaustible capacity of 
soul, so that it is an activity which never has a determinate end. This 
may be connected with Heraclitus’ ‘paradox of inquiry’: 


Unless he hopes for the unhoped for, he will not find it, since it is not to be 
discovered, and it is trackless.*! (18) 


So it is clear that here, no less than in the fragments directly 
concerned with the unity of opposites, Heraclitus wants to show how 
the private view is connected to the common view. That is, while the 
common view expresses unity, the private view expresses opposition; 
and as with the unity of opposites in the phenomenal world, neither 
aspect makes sense without the other. It follows from this that unity 


* In this and the following fragment I have translated logos ‘reason’, because 
Heraclitus appears to be reflecting upon the ability of soul rather than some external 
account or measure of it. So here we have a different conception of /ogos from 31, or 1. 
This could be mere imprecision on Heraclitus' part; or it could be deliberate word-play. 
On the latter view (the view of Kahn) the fragments are designed to enlarge our 
understanding of the term /ogos; this self-referential procedure is, as it were, expansive. 
With this view I would agree, since it can hardly be that the extensive word-play in 
Heraclitus is accidental. I would argue, further, that the expansion results in our 
becoming convinced of a view, in the end, which is the reverse of the view with which we 
started. 

*! The placing of the comma affects the sense here—is anelpiston the object of elpetai 
or exeuresei? ] suspect the answer is ‘both’, and this makes the paradox deeper. It can of 
course be taken in a banal, uncontradictory way, if the three adjectives are construed 
*unhoped for, undiscovered, untracked'. They may, however, have a gerundive force: 
‘not to be hoped for, not to be discovered, not to be tracked’. This reading gives a full- 
blown contradiction, not just a benign saw about what happens around the next corner. I 
take it in the former way. 
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and opposition are properties not just of real objects like rivers or 
roads, but also of minds (Hesiod's, for example) and of abstract, 
general truths, whether they be about objects or about minds. The 
principles of the unity of opposites and the opposition of unity are 
completely generalizable. 

Consider the following series: 


1. The river is both one and many (same and different). (49a) 
2. The river is one in respect of its banks and many in respect of its 
waters. (12) 


3. We both know and do not know that the river is one and many. 


(cp. 57 and 99). 
4. We know that the river is one and many in respect of our private view; we 


fail to know it in respect of our view of the common. (1) 
5. The unity of opposites and the opposition of unity are the same and not 
the same (all is one and one is all). (10, 80, 53). 


6. The unity of opposites and the opposition of unity are the same by virtue 
of bivalence; they are different by virtue of their contradiction of each 
other. (67, 8, 88, etc.) 

7. We both know and do not know the unity of opposites and the opposition 
of unity. (17, 72, 18) 

8. We know the unity of opposites in respect of our private view; we do not 
know it by default from the common. (1, 2, 51, 113) 


Each stage in this series is generated by a further application of the 
unity of opposites and the opposition of unity, depending on whether it 
is a paradox (1, 3, 5, 7—the unity of opposites) or a resolution (2, 4, 6, 
8—the opposition of unity). Here we have, then, an argument which is 
in form merely an extension of the original river sequence. However, it 
contains two new features. 

Firstly, the argument applies not merely at the object level; it 
extends also to the theory which attempts to explain the object level. 
Each stage of the argument consists of a pair of statements, connected, 
as I have argued, inferentially. T'hus there are four stages in the series 
outlined here: 1—2, the object level; 3-4, knowledge of objects; 5—6, 
principles governing the object level; and 7-8, knowledge of those 
principles. The principles of the sequence are three: first a synthesis of 
contradictories; and then a resolution based on LNC; and then a 
further move synthesizing its two predecessors (either by reflecting on 
the knowledge of those two propositions, as at 3 and 7, or by reflecting 
on the underlying truths, as at 5). There is no formal reason to suppose 
that the series will come to an end, since each pair of stages can be 
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reproduced by further applications of the principles; although as a 
matter of fact it is hard to see how to generate the next move in the 
sequence (Common knowledge is the same and not the same as 
private knowledge’?). None the less, this formal character—which 
derives after all from the fact that the unity of opposites principle is 
both bivalent and self-referential—gives an air of paradox to the entire 
series. This air of paradox, as we shall see, is reinforced by the 
following real difficulty. 

Secondly, at each stage it becomes increasingly difficult to specify 
the appropriate qualifiers in order to lift the paradox and produce a 
resolution. The object level is straightforward enough; here reflection 
upon the nature of the contradictories, and reassurance from our 
intuitions about rivers, allows us to move from 1 to 2 with relative ease. 
Once, however, we start a more reflective inference, the resolution of 
the paradox becomes harder (as at 3—4). Then, at the abstract level, it 
is extremely difficult to specify how the contradictories are to be 
resolved. That is, we need to cover a fair number of philosophical 
miles in order to see how it is that the principles of unity and 
opposition are both the same and different (thus step 6 requires us to 
have understood a great deal of the exposition offered by Heraclitus; 
and even then he says we will not understand); and how they can be 
grasped by knowledge that is both common and private. So as we move 
from the object level to the theoretical level, the paradox itself, being 
merely a synthesis of the previous two moves, is eo ipso easy to find. By 
contrast, it is hard, if not impossible, to lift the paradox by finding the 
appropriate qualifiers for the resolution. 

The sequence that I have outlined contains two such critical points: 
in the move from 5 to 6, and in the move from 7 to 8. The former asks 
how we can qualify the bivalence of the unity of opposites and the 
opposition of unity; the latter asks how we can mediate between the 
common and the private view. So the former is an ontological, the 
latter an epistemological problem. They will remain problems just so 
long as Heraclitus refuses to explain—as he does explain at the object 
level —how the crucial antitheses are to be modified. 

This suggests, then, that Heraclitus’ thought is structured at least in 
an open-ended way, and at most in a highly paradoxical manner. For 
by contrast with the resolved paradoxes of the object level, at the 
theoretical level the resolutions still remain to be sought or set out or 
explained. This hypothesis is confirmed if we look to two further 
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collections of fragments: one epistemological (the ‘god’s eye view’) and 
the other cosmological (the nature of fire). 


VI The god’s eye view 


A familiar Heraclitean thesis has become known as the ‘god’s eye 
view'.? Here Heraclitus, in his criticism of mortal cognitive capacity, 
compares mortals unfavourably with god. Just as an ape or a child is to 
man, so man is to god (82-3, 79). So the god's eye view incorporates 
the unified truth which Heraclitus' account endeavours to put across. 
As with Heraclitus’ general programme, the irony may be that god is 
the only one who can understand his view; none the less, as 
commentators assume, Heraclitus still thinks that god has got it right, 
even if his truths and his nature are indeed inscrutable by man (86). 


So: 


The nature of man has no understanding, the nature of god has. (78) 


To god everything is beautiful and good and just; but men take some things to 
be just and some unjust. (102) 


Those who speak with intelligence must hold strongly to that which is 
common, as a city does to its law, and much more strongly than that. For all 
human laws are nourished by the single divine law. For it rules as much as it 
wishes, and it is sufficient for all, and still survives.” (114) 


These fragments connect god’s view with the ‘common’; and so 
oppose it to the private view of man. Further, god is actually identified 
with the objective unity of opposites which the common view claims to 
be true: 


The god, day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger: it changes as 
when mixed with spices it is named according to the pleasure of each.“ (67) 


*9 Cf. here M. F. Burnyeat, ‘Reading Heraclitus’, New York Review of Books (13 May 
1982). 

* This fragment is highly resonant with others. There is a wordplay on xun nooi xunos 
which ties in with fr 2; there is an all/one contrast which connects with 1, 10, 50, etc.; 
there is a man : god ratio which is echoed at 102 and 79, cf. also 32. 

+ This fragment is rich in its paradoxical overtones—cp. Kahn, 280: ‘as it stands the 
subject of the entire second sentence is nameless; it acquires its name only from the 
spcies with which it is mixed, and in which the namer takes pleasure’. I have omitted pur 
after hokosper in the second clause. It was supplied originally by Diels, and has been 
accepted by many; but this seems to me to beg the question about the position of fire in 
Heraclitus’ cosmology. Rather I follow Kahn's excellent point so that the fragment has 
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So in the god's eye view, no less than in the general descriptions of 
mortal cognition, we have once again the unity of opposites thesis, and 
the contrast between the common and the private, wherein god 
represents the common and unity, the man's eye view the private and 
the diverse. So the god/man contrast is of a piece with the systematic 
contrasts of the rest of Heraclitus’ thought. 

But what has gone before should make us wary of so ready an 
identification. I have argued that for the unity of opposites thesis, the 
opposition of unity is crucial; and likewise I have shown how the 
Heraclitean view of mortal knowledge—that it fails to see the 
common—requires also that it recognizes the private (cp. some of the 
remarks about sense-perception, 7, 55, 101a, and perhaps 3*). That 
is, both the ontological thesis and the epistemological one are bivalent, 
since they require their converse to make any sense at all. Likewise, 
the pairs of theses themselves use pairs of opposites for their own 
expression. So, at the higher level the principle of the unity of 
opposites holds good just the same. 

But then if these other principles are bivalent, should we not say the 
same of the god's eye view? Crucial pieces of evidence here are 53 and 


62. 


War is the father of all, the king of all; and he shows some as gods, some as 
men, he makes some slaves and some free. (53; cp. 67 and 80) 


Immortals mortals, mortals immortals, living the others’ death, dead in the 
others life. (62; cp. 15, 21, 26) 


Both these fragments suggest, that, far from the relation between god 
and man being one of hopeless asymmetry, so that god transcends the 


continuity e.g. with 102 and 7 without the bald reiteration of some doctrine. Cp. also 32 
and 48. The deepest level of paradox here lies in the suggestion that god the unnamed 
might change at all; compare the paradox of cosmic fire, discussed below. 


+$ The sun is the width of a human foot’. This fragment is often taken to be part of the 
cosmology; but that pays no heed to the paradoxical impact of the remark. Better, we 
should compare Aristotle’s use of the same example in his discussion of phantasia, and 
the way in which there may be a direct and obvious conflict between the report of the 
senses and the relevant belief (de Anima 428b3). In cases like this, that is, there may be 
an immediate play-off between the paradox (the sun is a foot wide) and the doxa (the sun 
is larger than the inhabited world); neither Aristotle nor Heraclitus, by reporting cases 
like these, are committed to repudiating the evidence of the senses as such, or to saying 
that such paradoxes are unequivocally false. 

Bollack~Wismann are hilarious here (68)—they suggest that the view that the sun is 
the width of a man's foot can only be reached by lying on one's back, sticking one's foot 
in the air, and then finding that it blots out the sun. This self-defeating procedure they 
take to be of a piece with the rest of Heraclitus’ thought. 
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opposites and constitutes unity all on his own, in fact god himself is 
just one of a pair of opposites: man and god. The consequence of this 
will be that the unity represented by god is mirrored in the opposition 
represented by the man’s eye view; so that the relation between god 
and man is isomorphic: you can no more have the god’s eye view 
without the man’s than you can have the man’s eye view without the 
god’s. This unexpected parasitism of the god’s eye view upon the 
man’s is a consequence of the equipollence of the unity of opposites 
and the opposition of unity; if both principles are crucial, then both the 
god and the man will be needed to make up the complete perspective. 
(And at this stage, we may well ask whether the ‘complete perspective’ 
is itself balanced by its opposite). To this end, in the fragments cited 
above, Heraclitus suggests to us that man and god are just an instance 
of the opposites in the world as a whole. 

This has one very importance consequence. The contrast between 
man and god is central, not to Heraclitus’ view of the world alone, but 
also to his theoretical approach; for it expresses the dualism of 
common and private which dominates his programme. So in his 
account of the relation between god and man we see once again how 
Heraclitus’ metalanguage is itself governed by the unity of opposites. 
Hence the paradox: 


The one wise alone wishes and does not wish to be called by the name 
Zeus. (32) 


Here the formal structure of the fragment is the same as, for 
example, that of 49a, where contradictories are asserted at once, 
without the resolving qualifiers (‘wishes and does not wish’). This 
paradox, however, concerns not the ordinary objects of the world, but 
the theory itself. And the echoes of this fragment with the others which 
talk about the account or the theory, are insistent. “The one wise’ 
recalls the unity of opposites of 50; and ‘the one wise alone’ recalls the 
more veiled reference to difference in 108 ( . . . that the wise is 
different from everything’). “The name Zeus’ may bring unity; yet 
*wishes and does not wish to be called' imports the opposites. So god's 
attitude to the opposites is as ambivalent as man's when man calls god 
by whatever name he pleases (67). And the same isomorphism of the 
relation between man and god is now apparent in 114. Here, once 
again, we recall the programme of what is common, and its private 
converse; and we see how the divine law is subject to the divine will— 
yet the divine will goes both ways, as in 32. And, finally, the notion that 
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the divine law ‘survives’ recalls the impassable Jogos of soul (45), and 
the paradox of inquiry (18, cf. 22): here too the mind of god and the 
mind of man are alike at the same time as they are essentially different. 
The ambivalence of the god’s eye view is to be seen also in his 
relations with man, in the indirect way in which he communicates: 


The lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither speaks nor remains silent but gives 


a sign. (93) 
Nature loves to be hidden. (123) 
The unseen harmony is better than the seen. (54) 


Heraclitus, the man who reveals the truth, is as cryptic as the god; and 
the truth which he reveals is a backward-turning connection. 


VII Cosmology 


The way in which the puzzles of the object level extend to the 
theoretical level is reflected in Heraclitus’ language. Obviously, his 
paradoxes at the object level turn on pairs of opposites; at the higher 
level, attention is focused upon a particular set of pairs, which express 
the contrasts enmeshed in Heraclitus’ theory. As we have seen, his 
account of the objective world is described generally in terms of unity 
and opposition. This involves two pairs of terms, which extend from 
the objective to the theoretical level: one/many and same/different 
(objective, e.g. 49a, 60; theoretical, e.g. 50, 51). The epistemological 
counterpart of these pairs is the pair common/private, which 
dominates his account of mortal and divine cognition (e.g. 1, 2). 
Heraclitus' cosmology adds a fourth pair of pivotal terms: static and 
dynamic. | 

It is necessary to know that war is common, and that strife is justice, and that 
everything happens according to strife and necessity. (80) 


The cosmology, like the ontology and epistemology, exhibits 
bivalence, an emphasis upon both the principle of unity and the 
principle of opposition. 

This order, the same for everything, no god or man made, but it was always 
and is and will be everliving fire, kindling in measures and being quenched in 
measures. (30) 


* This ‘measure’ business is inevitably the subject of some controversy: if Heraclitus 
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The turnings of fire: first sea, then of sea half is earth, half fiery . . . earth 
dissolves as sea, and is measured up to the same amount as it was before it 


became earth.” (31) 
For souls it is death to become water, for water it is death to become earth, 
from earth water comes into being, from water soul.* (36) 
Everything is the exchange of fire, and fire of everything, just as goods are the 
exchange for gold and gold for goods. (90) 
Cold things warm up, the warm cools, wet dries up, dry gets wet.? (126) 
The fairest cosmos is like a heap of random sweepings.°° (124) 


At first, these fragments fit into a well-determined picture of 
Presocratic cosmology; compare Anaximander, Fragment 1: 


. . . the indefinite . . . from which things generation comes for what is, and 
destruction happens into them according to necessity. For they give justice and 
repayment to each other for their injustice according to the ordinance of 
time.?! 


So, if he did not have an insane view of total flux, Heraclitus is 
commonly thought to have believed, moderately, that the changes of 
the physical world are explained by the judicious alterations in the 
masses of the elements. In this respect, it is thought, he closely 
resembles his Milesian predecessors.’ The balance of power of the 
elements explains the regularity of the change; and anyway Heraclitus 
has shown elsewhere that chronological sequence confers unity (e.g. 


propounded a theory of flux, was it orderly or chaotic flux? Cf. here Kirk and Guthrie in 
Mourelatos. 


” This translation picks up a point G. E. L. Owen used to make, that we should 
eschew any ontological overtones of eis ton auton logon, and avoid supposing that Jogos is 
either some grand plan or some naturally occurring principle. All that Heraclitus means 
here is that the new quantity (of earth) matches the old quantity (of sea). Cf. ġo. 

#8 It looks here as if Heraclitus is incorporating soul into the cosmic cycle—perhaps 
just because he equates soul with the dry (e.g. at 117 and 118, cp. 126). Thus soul is the 
equivalent, in this sequence, of fire. 

2 Cf. M. C. Stokes, One and many in Presocratic philosophy (Cambridge, Mass, 1971), 
92, who debunks ‘over-cosmologising’ here. 

35 Cosmos means, in general, ‘order’, as I translated it in 89; and so it may be read 
here—or, with the translation ‘cosmos’, as a general statement about the world. 

*! [ discussed the relation between this fragment and Heraclitus 80 in ‘The Tears of 
Chryses: Retaliation in the iad , Philosophy and Literature, Il, no 1 (1978), 3—22. In that 
paper I was more coy about translating the words cognate with diké, just because I was 
discussing the meaning of zuch terms. 

*» Cf. DK 22 A 1, 5, 10; Vlastos, above n 2, 62, Wiggins, above n 12. Again, Stokes, 
op cit, is iconoclastic. 
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57, 88, 126). Moreover, that one element underlies all explains the 
unity of the cosmos; so he offers as the substrate the element fire, so 
far unused by a cosmologist? Thus the cosmos embodies the 
principle of strife, held in equilibrium (80, 53). 

Yet there is a puzzle here. First of all, if fire is the substrate (as 30 
and go both suggest), then what qualifies fire, as opposed to any of the 
other elements (which, in 31, appear to take an equal turn) to be the 
substrate? Then, of course, fire is rather an odd choice, if we compare 
the archai of the Milesians— Thales’ water, Anaximander’s ‘indefinite’, 
and Anaximenes' air. After all, all those stuffs are characteristically 
inert (water, air), indeterminate (‘indefinite’, air), and homogeneous. 
But Heraclitus’ ‘stuff’ is the reverse, and thus perhaps has the least 
claim of all the elements to underlie the rest; for fire is dynamic, 
determinate, and differentiated—indeed the notion that the all- 
consuming fire could underlie anything is extremely implausible. And 
what is more, the very statement that fire is the underlying unity in the 
world is itself equivocated. For if the fire is ever living (30) it is also 
every changing (31). But elemental change (36) is death. So fire by 
ever changing is ever dying; thus fire is ever living and ever dying. 
Always the same and always different, it is a paradoxical substrate. 

Fire, by remaining the same, becomes different; the stability of the 
cosmos is expressed in its changes. So the unity of opposites in fire 
(everliving/everdying) is modified as change between the elements. 
And thus the relation between stability and change, or life and death, 
appears to be one of continuity over time. Life and death are analogous 
to sleeping and waking (1, 62, 88, 89): 


Man strikes a light for himself in the dark when his eyes are quenched, living 
he touches the dead in sleep, awake he touches sleep.** (26) 


which, in turn, were crucial to understanding the contrast between 
public and private in the programmatic fragments. So the cosmos (‘this 
order, the same for everything") is characterized by unity and diversity 
over time, which reflects itself in the contrast between one and many 
(90), same and different (30, 31) and permanence and change (living/ 
dying, being/becoming (80), static/dynamic (88, end of 91; cp. 125, 


53 'This is, once again, a vexed issue. Stokes, 102 ff, vigorously attacks the 
‘substratum’ interpretation. We should bear in mind that not only do Heraclitus’ 
fragments support various different accounts of fire’s position as arché, they also suggest 
the possibility that fire is te kinoun, e.g. 64, 66. 

5 Cf. Kahn, 213 ff. 
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84a)). This is all exemplified in the turnings of fire, which are both 
stable and changing over time. 


VIII Dialectic and metaphysics 


Heraclitus’ fragments are themselves an embodiment of the unity of 
opposites and the opposition of unity. For throughout the account that 
he gives, each thesis is modified by an antithesis. The unity of 
opposites is balanced by the opposition of unity, and thus explains the 
objects of the phenomenal world; and on a cosmic scale the eternal fire 
dies in a stable cycle of elemental change. Likewise, from the 
epistemological point of view, for man common knowledge is modified 
by his private perspective, just as the god’s eye view is counterbalanced 
by the man’s eye view. Throughout the interplay of these principles, 
the unity/opposites antithesis explains both the content of each 
principle, and the interrelations between the principles. So the unity of 
opposites is both bivalent and self-referential. The result is a puzzling 
sequence of enmeshed truths. 

At the object level, Heraclitus exploits a gamut of opposites, none of 
which is given greater prominence than the other, and from which he 
manufactures his paradoxes and his resolutions (e.g. night, day; just, 
unjust, sick, healthy). My theme so far has been to show how 
Heraclitus offers us two different perspectives on the paradoxes, 
corresponding to the subject on the one hand and the predicate on the 
other. The solving of the threatened contradiction in the predicate 
shows us the workings of the law of non-contradiction; and the 
dialectical effect of this is to make us see, as a general principle, that 
LNC is true. At the same time, the subject, which underlies the 
contradiction, is seen to resist disintegration, since the paradox 
exploits our intuition that the subject is indeed ‘one and the same’. 
The effect of this is to reassure us that there are individuals underlying 
the opposite properties of the phenomenal world. So the paradoxes, at 
the object level, have a double metaphysical effect: firstly, they 
establish LNC elenctically; secondly they expose and confirm the 
assumption that there are individuals in the world which are self- 
identical at a time, which persist over time, and which can be 
reidentified — rivers, roads, and possets. These two effects, I argued, 
account for Heraclitus’ use of paradox without committing him either 
to the absurdities of flux and hopeless indeterminacy or to scepticism. 
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The resolved paradoxes of the object level thus have a direct 
argumentative effect. They are to be understood in terms of the unity 
of the opposites, a principle which is both bivalent and self-referential. 
As a consequence, the unity of opposites generates higher level 
paradoxes which contain a greater degree of difficulty, since the 
necessary qualifiers to lift the contradictions are not readily forth- 
coming, certainly not without considerable reflection. And at the 
higher level the puzzle is seen to turn, not on random pairs of 
opposites, but on a particular series of connected terms: ‘one/many’ 
and 'same/different (together these account for the unity of opposites); 
‘common/private’ (the epistemological pair); and ‘static/dynamic’ (the 
cosmological pair). Why should Heraclitus focus upon just these 
terms? And why should they remain puzzling at the higher level? 

The higher level is, of course, one where the explanations, as 
opposed to the descriptions, of the object world are lodged. Thus it is 
here that the justification for general truths must be sought. Heraclitus 
has exposed our commitment, on the one hand, to LNC; and on the 
other to the fact that there are individuals in the real world. The denial 
of LNC, like the assertion of flux, has a direct effect upon the 
supposed population of the world, upon our ontology; and conversely, 
the assertion of LNC and the denial of flux reassures us that there are 
individuals. But it leaves unanswered an explanation of that intuition. 
Every stage of Heraclitus’ thought, however, insists that we do explain 
the ones under the many: ontologically, the holders of properties; 
cosmologically, the persistence of these items over time; and epistemo- 
logically, the means of recognizing items beset by the private or the 
common view. 

How are we to go about explaining the identity of individuals? 

It would appear that a theory of individuation must comprise at least three 
things: first an elucidation of the primitive concept of identity or sameness; 
second, some however abstract account of what it is for something to be a 
substance that persists through change; and third . . . the beginnings of some 
lifelike description, however schematic, of what it is for a thinker at one time 
and then at another to single out the same substance as the same substance.” 


Wiggins account of the problems of individuation is certainly 

influenced by the Aristotelian tradition of which, I suggest, Heraclitus 

was a percursor. But any philosopher, whether Aristotelian or anti- 

Aristotelian, must in speaking of the identity of individuals deal with 

the same set of questions, if only to argue that some of them are illicit. 
5 David Wiggins, Sameness and Substance (Oxford, 1980), 1. 
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(1) What is it to be an individual, rather than for example, a mass, a 
stuff or a group? How does an individual have self-identity at a 
time? In what way is it ‘the same as itself’? 

(2) What is it for an individual to have self-identity over time? Can 
we explain why this now will be the same this tomorrow? 

(3) How do we know that something is a self-identical individual? 
This relates to the problem, elaborated by Strawson," of 
identification and reidentification: the assumption here is that 
individuation may depend upon epistemological, not ontological 
criteria. 


Each of these questions is confronted in the fragments of 
Heraclitus, as we have seen: that is, the first-level paradoxes provoke 
us to realize that there are self-identical roads, persistent rivers, and 
identifiable days. But what it means to say that they are self-identical, 
persistent, and identifiable remains unexplored while we merely insist 
that ‘I can step into the same river twice’. That is, to support our bare 
intuitions we need to understand the concept of an individual; we need 
a theoretical account of *what is it to be an individual? 

That question is posed in the very lexicon of terms Heraclitus makes 
prominent at the theoretical level. In order to discuss the identity of 
individuals we need to know how something counts as an individual; 
what it is for it to be self-identical; how it persists over time; and how it 
can be recognized as such. Exactly these notions are captured by 
Heraclitus’ key antitheses. One/many accounts for something being an 
individual, one not many. Same /different are the concepts that underlie 
self-identity—for to establish whether something is self-identical we 
need to know at least whether it is the same as itself and different from 
everything else (cp. the questions about the river and night/day). 
Static/dynamic are the terms to describe the persistence or otherwise of 
something over time. Common /private are the epistemological cat- 
egories which grasp items considered as a unity or as differentiated; so 
these are the terms in which to explain how we can identify or re- 
identify an individual. 

So to articulate a theory of individuals we need to understand these 
terms. And before we come to any such understanding we must firstly 
be aware just which are the central concepts of individuation; and 
secondly we must recognize that these concepts, so far from being self- 
evident, badly need explaining (‘Is sameness a property?'; ‘What is the 


* Individuals (London, 1959). 
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connection between “sameness” and its opposite *difference"?'; "What 
counts as a “one”?’; etc.). And this, I suggest, is exactly the awareness 
that Heraclitus gives us in the careful structure of his higher level 
fragments. 

Firstly, he uses the key terms in his discussion of the individuals of 
the physical world. In these paradoxes—the river, the road, and the 
posset-—he emphasizes that there are individuals, by attributing unity 
and opposition, sameness and difference, motion and rest to them. 
Then by implicating these terms in his general theory, he isolates and 
interrelates the key terms, by emphasis and reiteration, and the echo of 
one pair by another from fragment to fragment. He shows us how one 
is inseparable from many or how the uniformity of the common view is 
inextricable from the diversity of the private view. And he points out 
how unity is related to uniformity (sameness) and to the common view, 
just as difference and plurality and privacy appear to be essentially 
linked. So the terms which are used at the object level are taken out of 
context and abused at the theoretical level. As a result, he shows us just 
how puzzling they are. He does this by challenging the relation 
between the two members of a pair, and by embedding the challenge in 
fragments which purport to explain great philosophical issues. The 
consequence of this is that, as happens in paradox, we are both 
convinced of the importance of one/many, same/different, etc., and 
unable to see how they can be made to make sense. Without them, 
both the objects of the world and our talk about them would collapse; 
yet with these terms, our talk appears to be fraught with contradiction. 

Return, for a last time, to the river ‘argument’. The first stage in that 
argument turned on the opacity of river, and produced a paradox about 
‘the same river’. The second move (49a) then suggested that ‘the same 
river’ is beset by contradictions; and the third resolved the contradic- 
tions by pointing out that the river is the same only in one respect; it is 
different (it changes) in another. The entire sequence turns on the 
same/different contrast; and we emerge with some intuitive sense of 
the individual river. l 

But if we wish to explain the focal expression ‘the same river’, we 
have to understand ‘same’. To do so, we turn, not unnaturally, to the 
fragments which purport to explain, rather than merely describe (1, 2, 
50, 8o, etc.). Then we discover that sameness is an expression of the 
unity of opposites (88), or an aspect of the common view (50, 51, 114). 
So ‘same’, ‘one’, ‘stable’, and ‘common’ are linked by the play of words 
in the theoretical fragments; and contrasted, at first appearance, with 
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the quartet ‘different’, ‘many’, ‘changing’, and ‘private’ (2, 72, 89). 
That is, the terms which feature prominently in the puzzles about 
objects (the river, the circle, etc.) are pivotal in the theoretical 
fragments which, in turn, claim to explain the object level. The 
consequence of this, at first, is to bring out the centrality of these 
terms; but at last to show how, at least within the compass of the 
surviving fragments, they defy clear-cut and unequivocal explanation. 
For, as we have seen, once the key terms are brought into relief and 
then moved from the context of objects into the context of theory, they 
cannot be explained without recourse to their opposites. So, as I have 
argued, sameness is meshed together with difference (51); one is 
entangled with many (10, 41); the common needs the private (1, 57); 
and stability is involved in perpetual change (30, 36). So once the 
fragments about sensible individuals have shown us which are the 
terms that are crucial to understanding the paradoxes, the fragments 
that tell us about understanding show us how deeply puzzling those 
terms are. They leave us, that is, with a question, not an answer, and 
invite us to investigate further the intuition that v.e do step into the 
same river, twice, once, or at all. 

This, then is the dialectical effect of the puzzles of the higher level 
fragments: to focus our attention upon these particular terms and to 
arouse our demands for an explanation of them. The trick is done with 
paradoxes, and with the way in which paradoxes invite the argumen- 
tative participation of the hearer. Heraclitus is exploiting the psychology 
of paradox to establish, first of all, two general principles (LNC and 
the intuition that there are individuals) and to raise a general 
metaphysical question. In each case the effect is achieved by the 
challenge to our common assumptions offered by paradoxes both 
singulatim and in series. By provoking doxai, they bring to the surface 
and articulate general principles of discourse and general assumptions 
about the world that would otherwise remain tacit and unexamined. 
Then by leaving some areas of puzzlement unresolved, Heraclitus 
provokes further enquiry, directed specifically at the explanation and 
understanding of the metaphysics of individuation.’ 


Nem Hall, Cambridge 


* Versions of this paper were read at Brown, Cornell, Cambridge, and Harvard 
Universities. | am grateful to the audiences on all those occasions for stimulating and 
helpful discussion and also to Julia Annas and Jim Lesher. This paper was first 
conceived when I was a Junior Fellow at the Center for Hellenic Studies, Washington 
DC; I should like to thank the then Director, Bernard Knox, the staff, and the other 
Fellows, particularly Dorothea Frede, for their comments and support. 
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THE problem of the subject of estin and ouk estin in B 2.3 and 5 is one 
of the most controversial issues in Parmenides scholarship. The usual 
approach is that estin and ouk estin have a subject, which, however, 
remains unexpressed. Now by unexpressed subject one may mean that 
(a) a given utterance has a logical subject which is not expressed 
grammatically but is supplied by the immediate context, or (b) a given 
utterance has a logical subject which is neither expressed by means of a 
grammatical subject nor supplied by the immediate context. The case 
(a) is an instance of an ordinary linguistic phenomenon called ellipsis; 
the case (P) is either grammatically nonsensical or an example of 
unintelligible speech. However it is exactly in the latter sense than an 
unexpressed subject is assumed by some Parmenidian scholars. As 
Owen puts it, * . . . it must be emphasized that the problem has never 
been to supply a grarmmatical subject [Owen’s italics] for the gorev and 
ovk éa rw of B 2 .. . , for there is sufficient evidence that, at the start of 
the argument at least, Parmenides is prepared to dispense with one." 
The problem therefore is to determine which /ogical subject is to be 
understood with estin, and Owen finds it in the first line of B 62 But if 
Parmenides is prepared to dispense with a grammatical subject and 
provides no contextual indications of the logical subject with which 
estin is to be understood (for otherwise Owen would not need to 
import it from B 6), then he is either to be supposed to be prepared to 
dispense with a subject altogether—and therefore supplying estin with 
a subject is simply illegitimate and misrepresents Parmenides’ thought; 


* © Aryeh Finkelberg 1988 


' G. E. L. Owen, ‘Eleatic Questions’, in Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, ed R. Allen 
and D. J. Furley (London, 1975), ii, 60 n 49. 

? ‘What can be talked or thought about’, as Owen, following J. Burnet, renders B 6.1 
(ibid). Analogously, C. Kahn, ‘The Thesis of Parmenides’, Review of Metaphysic, XXII 
(1969), 712, finds the subject—‘the knowable'—in the Proem. 
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or to be admitted to produce an utterance of indeterminate meaning.’ 
Indeed, what exactly is supposed to be the purpose of supplying estin 
with a subject? To conjecture a word or an expression which 
Parmenides forgot to introduce into his text?* Or to guess what exactly 
Parmenides had in mind but wished to conceal from the reader?” Or, 
again, perhaps the suppressing of the subject is a device which 


3 [n his discussion on the notion of the logical subject Kahn ("The Thesis’, 709) 
writes: * . . . in most cases it does make sense to ask what is the logical subject of a 
sentence which has no grammatical subject. For example, veri, vidi, vici provides us with 
three sentences. It is perfectly reasonable to ask “Who came? Who saw? Who 
conquered?’ And of course we know the answer, because we think of these sentences as 
uttered (or written) by Caesar.’ Yet the interpretation is wrong: the logical subject of 
these sentences is ‘I’, i.e. the speaker, exactly as in the case of the Italian parlo and the 
like which Kahn analyses on the previous page, correctly defining their subject as T of 
the speaker. The identification of the ‘I’ of veni, vidi, vici with Caesar is due to our 
knowledge of the context of the motto, and when the context changes the logical subject 
also changes: we relate the sentence to the person who quotes it. The detachment of the 
logical subject from its linguistic substance noticeable in the treatment of Caesar's motto, 
comes to the open in Kahn's definition of the logical subject as 'the real or extra- 
linguistic subject and finally, simply as *entity or object' (ibid, n 10). This approach 
enables Kahn to venture as far as the Proem in the search for the subject of estin of B 2. 

+ Cf. Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 709 n 10: <.. . the question whether éc« has a real (extra- 
linguistic) subject will simply be reformulated as the question whether the dummy 
subject “it” can be replaced by a more significant expression [Kahn’s italics] in our 
explanatory paraphrase of Parmenides' thesis’. What however is the legitimation of such 
a procedure? Only a few critics have tried to find a linguistic justification for supplying the 
subject. Cf. first and foremost Reinhardt, who suggested a lost line, immediately 
preceding B 2, in which Parmenides presumably referred to to con (K. Reinhardt, 
Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), 30); and F. M. Cornford, ‘Parmenides’ Two Ways’, Classical 
Quarterly XXVII (1933), 98 n 2, and J. H. M. M. Loenen, Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias 
(Assen, 1959), 12 ff, who proposed emending the text. Another attempt to find the 
subject of the estin while remaining within the limits of grammaticality is Untersteiner's 
proposal to take Aodos as the subject of estin (M. Untersteiner, *L'ó8ós de Parmenide 
come via all’ £ov', Studi Urbinati, XXIX N.S.B. (1956), 55 ff; idem, Parmenide (Firenze, 
1958), Ixxv ff). Yet as the Parmenidean argument proceeds it becomes obvious that it is 
not the existence of the ‘way’ that is argued (cf. H. Schwabl, ‘Parmenides. 1. Bericht: 
1939-1955’, Anzeiger f.d. Altertumswissenschafl, X (1957), 220; K. Bormann, Parmenides 
(Hamburg, 1971), 9o f). To avoid this unpleasant result, R. Bosley, ‘Monistic 
Argumentation’, in New Essays on Plato and Presocratics, Canadian Journal of Philosophy 
(CJP), suppt 2, ed R. A. Shiner and J. King-Farlow, 23 ff), identified the ‘way’ with the 
existence proposing to understand ‘The first way is that the first way exists’ as ‘the name 
is Smith’ and ‘the colour is white’ and then to interpret this as comparable with ‘being is 
an essence’, ‘being is a genus’ (art cit, 35), which however seems grossly to force the 
issue. 

5 See, e.g., T. M. Robinson, ‘Parmenides on Ascertainment of the Real’, C7P, IV 
(1975), 625. M. Stokes, One and Many in Presocratic Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 
122), maintains that *. . . we may rest content with the belief that what Parmenides had 
in mind, and intended his reader to understand, was “what can be talked and thought 
about”. It may well be that this is what Parmenides had ir. mind, but I cannot see how 
having in mind without uttering can be taken for the intention to be understood. 
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Parmenides contrived for a better presentation of his argument? If one 
assumes this one must confess that the device is unhappy, for it is 
impossible to claim that this suppression was essential for the 
argument while trying to define the subject in order to make the 
argument intelligible.* It follows then that the assumption of the 
unexpressed subject in the sense (4) eventually requires an admission 
that Parmenides failed to express himself intelligibly—either because 
of carelessness in wording or because of the supposed, unhappy, 
device." This however seems highly implausible: the poem makes the 
impression of having been composed deliberately and carefully,’ and 
such a gross failure at such an important point seems very unlikely. 
If the assumption of an ‘unexpressed subject’ proves difficult, why 
may not we suppose that no subject at all is to be understood with estin? 
This solution has been proposed by some scholars,’ but the trouble is 
that such an impersonal use of einai is unparalleled. One may however 
object that Parmenides' concept was also unparalleled, and this might 
have compelled him to resort to grammatically extraordinary ways of 
expression. The validity of such an objection depends on whether the 
impersonal use of einai can be shown as indispensable to Parmenides 
in articulating his concept. However, as Tarán, who takes the estin as 
impersonal, puts it, “The concept of existence is here expressed by a 
verb, but Parmenides could equally have said "One way asserts 
Being"."^ But if Parmenides could have expressed his concept in 


$ To say that Parmenides’ subject is ‘quite formal’ (Owne, Eleatic Questions’, 60 f), 
‘minimal’ (D. Gallop, ‘“Is” or “Is not”?’, The Monist, LXII (1979), 68) or ‘indefinite’ 
(Raven in G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957), 
269) is not to provide an explanation of its non-explicit character. Barnes's proposal to 
understand ‘something’ as both the implicit object of dizésios in B 2.2 and the implicit 
subject of estin in B 2.3 (J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers (2nd edn, London, 1982), 
163) may seem a ‘minor’ conjecture, but Parmenides’ alleged forgetfulness to make it 
explicit that what he is going to argue about is ‘something’ is not more excusable than if it 
were, say, ‘Being’ or ‘Nature’. 

? [n Furth’s imagined dialogue between a certain Betathon and Pamiendó the latter 
is modelled as ‘practising dialectical criticism’ upon Betathon's views and ‘not himself 
even putting any condition upon potential candidates for “what is" . . . , conditions . . . 
will emerge from the whole argument, but they are not assumed at the outset’ (M. Furth, 
‘Elements of Eleatic Ontology’, in The Pre-Socratics, ed A. P. D. Mourelatos (New York, 
1974), 250 ff). Certainly, Parmenides’ poem totally fails to be an adequate vehicle for 
such a device. 

* Cf. Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 710. 

* Notably, by H. Frankel, review of W. J. Verdenius' Parmenides, Classicial Philology 
(CP), XLI (1946), 169; cf. idem, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums (New 
York, 1951), 403 and n 13, and L. Tarán, Parmenides (Princeton, 1965), 36 and passim. 

10 Taran, Parmenides, 37. 
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grammatically regular forms, why is he to be supposed to have 
preferred a linguistically abnormal form of expression? In fact, the 
assumption of the impersonal estin, like that of an ‘unexpressed 
subject’, also requires an admission of Parmenides' failure to articulate 
his thought intelligibly: to take estin as impersonal we should provide a 
plausible explanation of such a deviation from grammaticality, but 
there is no explanation forthcoming. 

We are thus faced with an alternative: either to recognize 
Parmenides’ shortcomings in expressing himself—although such 
inadequacy at such a prominent point of the discourse is inexplicable 
and inexcusable,'’ or to attempt to render estin and ouk estin as 
grammatically regular constructions, that is, ellipses with their subjects 
more or less obviously implied by the immediate context. Below I argue 
that einai is the only subject that meets this requirement. Proceeding 
from this assumption, I argue that einai should be distinguished from 
eon and that the *ways' of B 2 are not so much ontological statements as 
logical-linguistic patterns whose truth and falsehood are self-evident. 
These patterns serve in Parmenides as the basis of the subsequent 
deduction of true existential assertions about Being and not-Being, 
and I try to show that, if taken in this perspective, all the extant 
fragments preceding B 8, from B 2 to B 7, constitute a single argument _ 
whose detailed reconstruction I propose in the second section of the 
article. Finally, in the third section, I examine, proceeding from the 
conclusions arrived at, the question of truth and falsehood in 
Parmenides in a more general context, which helps to shed light on the 
respective logical standing of the two parts of Parmenides' poem, the 
Aletheia and the Doxa. 


I 


The goddess begins her deduction of the attributes of Being with the 
statement that the only muthos hodoio left is hos estin (B 8.1—2), which is 
one limb of the alternative estin e ouk estin referred to at B 8.15— 16. 
This is a short version of the dilemma posited by the goddess at B 2 as 
two ‘ways of enquiry’: here both limbs of the disjunction estin é ouk estin 
are expanded by additional clauses: 


" As E. Hussey, The Presocratics (London, 1972), 82, puts it, ‘At this point, of all 
points, in his poem, it would be wildly improbable that Parmenides should fail to be as 
explicit as possible. If then, a subject is intended to be supplied, it should be easily 
retrievable from the context." 
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(B 2.5) 4; 8' òs otk Éarw te koi. ÒS xpeov èo? pù elvan 


To begin with the second clauses of these lines, the usual construal 
is to read them as impersonal, taking esti in B 2.3b in the potential 
sense ‘it is possible . . .' which gives the clause a modal form analogous 
to that of B 2.5b. On this construal two interpretations are possible: (a) 
to relate the modal statements to the subject(s) of the first clauses, “it is 
not possible for it not to be’ and “it is necessary for it not to be’, which is 
the currently favoured reading," or (P) to take me einai, with or without 
the understood complementary infinitives, as depending on the 
modals—‘it is not possible that not to be (/s)' and ‘it is necessary that 
not to be (is). On the reading (a) the second theses of the ‘ways’ 
appear to be the modal restatements of the first theses, the purpose of 
which is altogether unclear.^ The reading (P) avoids this difficulty. 
Both of them, however, are open to the same objection: on the modal 
construal of B 2.3b and sb the ‘ways’ are not contradictories, 
which conflicts with the mode in which the goddess presents them 
(cf. B 8.16).'^ It may be claimed, of course, that Parmenides was not a 
logician and that he might, perhaps, feel no difficulty about this 
discrepancy. Yet I see no reason to saddle Parmenides with 
inconsistencies unless the grammar leaves no other choice, which I 
believe not to be the case. 

It is generally assumed that chreon in B 2.5b necessitates the modal 
construal of the clause and suggests the analogous rendering of B 2.3b. 
It seems however that just the opposite is the case. Indeed, it can be 
seen that, the word chreon being excised, B 2.3b and 5b construed as 
modals would be strictly parallel syntactically and mutually contradic- 
tory in meaning. We may ask what was Parmenides’ purpose in the 
supposed shift in the grammatical construction, from the potential esti 
in B 2.3b to the cireon esti in B 2.5b. Apart from the barely satisfactory 
explanation that he was trying very hard to destroy the syntactical 


12 | leave xpeov eor unaccented intentionally. 

3 See, e.g. W. K. C. Guthrie, 4 History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1965), ii, 13; 
Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 707; Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers, 157; Schofield, in 
G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 
1983), 245. 

^ See. e.g., H. Diels, VS, 4th edn; O. Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie 
(2nd edn, Basel-Stuttgart, 1968), 251; Taran, Parmenides, 32. 

'S Cf. Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 707 n 9. 

16 Cf. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 246 n 1. 
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parallelism between B 2.3b and 5b and, together with this, also the 
contradictoriness of the ‘ways’, no visible reason suggests itself." Now 
it can be observed that the metrics of B 2.5 does not support the 
traditional construal of chreon with esti: the bucolic diaeresis between 
the chreon in the fourth and esti in the fifth foot strongly suggests that 
the two words do not form a syntactical unity’* and hence that chreén is, 
in all probability, intended as an absolute participle.'? (The parallel 
cola of B 2.3b and sb are ouk esti mé einai (after the fourth-foot 
caesura) and esti me einai.) But chreon being dissociated from esti, the 
modal construal of the clause becomes not merely difficult but 
altogether impossible, unless we are ready to make Parmenides 
produce such a nonsensical statement as ‘it is of necessity possible to 
be’. It seems therefore better to abandon the modal construal and look 
for another reading which would make the logic of Parmenides' 
twofold formulation of the ‘ways’ transparent, his understanding of the 
relation between the *ways' more justified, and which, in addition, 
would not saddle him with inexplicable shifts in wording. 

These requirements are fully met by the alternative rendering of 
B 2.3b and 5b as personal constructions obtained by taking chreén, in 
conformity with the metrical indications, as an absolute participle and 
construing mê einai as the subject of (ouk) esti,—— not to be is not’ and 
‘not to be is of necessity’. On this reading both clauses have the 
identical syntax, are loaded with their own content, not being mere 
purposeless restatements of the first theses, and, even more signifi- 
cantly, are contradictories as the goddess intends them to be.?! 


7 "The grammatical shift can hardly be explained as caused by metrical reasons. First, 
it seems highly improbable that in conceding to metrical requirements Parmenides was 
ready to produce wordings he saw as wrong or misleading. Secondly, had he wished to 
dispense with chreon without violating the meter, it was enough to change kós in B 2.5b 
into houneken. This argument was suggested to me by the anonymous referee, whom I, 
seizing this opportunity, wish to thank for the valuable criticism of the previous version 
of the paper. i 

18 1 thank my wife, Dr M. Finkelberg, for her counsel on metrical issues, here and 
elsewhere. : 

? As in Solon fr 34.6 and Thucydides 3.40. See LSJ s.v. and R. Kühner and 
B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 4th edn (Hannover, 1955), ii, 
87 ff. 

* On the syntactic-semantic role of the caesura and on the cola as ‘Sinneseinschnitte’ 
see H. Frinkel’s classical study ‘Der homerische und kallimachische Hexameter’, in his 
Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens, 3rd edn (Munich, 1968), 100 ff. 

? [t may be objected that in order to read (ouk) esti më einai as personal and not as 
modal (‘it is possible . . . °}, the infinitive should go with the article. To decide the issue 
we must examine Parmenides' use of the article in general and with the infinitive in 
particular. To take first the example of eon and me eon. Comparing B 4.2 and B 8.25, 
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To turn now to the first theses of the ‘ways’. Apart from numerous 
readings based on supplying the estin with various subjects determined 
on logical rather than on linguistic grounds, the most usual rendering 
of B 2.3a and 5a is ‘It is’ and ‘It is not’. The correctness of the English 
however has nothing to do with the underlying construal of the Greek, 
which is linguistically impossible. In addition, the supplying of ‘it’ does 
not solve the problem of the significant subject of the estin, for we 
should still ask what this ‘it? stands for; rather the supplying of ‘it’ is 
misleading in that it substitutes the question about the linguistic 
subject by that of the logical one. Now, to state the fact, the estin as it 
stands here is used elliptically, and, to draw the conclusion, its subject 
must be there, unless it is admitted that Parmenides! wording is 
meaningless. Further, there is no word in the immediate surroundings 
of the estin to which it can relate—except for hodos in B 2.2. which 
however is not a suitable subject for the estin. Under these conditions, 
the only possible grammatical solution is to take the estin as implying its 
own subject. This is a case of ellipsis quite common in Greek: when 
the verb plainly implies its own subject the latter is omitted.” This is 


where essentially the same idea is expressed, we observe that Parmenides' use of the 
article with eon is pretty facultative. Moreover, the non-articular construction is 
definitely preferred: of 12 terminological occurrences of con and 4 of me eon (including 
ouk eon in B 8.46) only 5 and 1 cases respectively of the articular use are found. (Of 3 
occurrences of meden, the synonym of me eon, B 6.2, B 8.10, and B 9.4, on one occasion 
only is it provided with the article.) Now, taking into consideration first, that the 
traditional epics regularly employ the article only with the adjectives and participles used 
as substantives, and hence, surprisingly, Parmenides' practice is more archaic; and 
secondly, that the use with the infinitive belongs to the latest developments of the article 
(see E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, ed A. Debrunner (Munich, 1950), ii, 368) and 
is actually unknown to the epics (ibid, 370), it would be astonishing if Parmenides' use of 
the article with the infinitive conformed to the classical standards. In fact, of 6 
occurrences (not takiag into consideration B 2.3 and 5, and B 6.1b on which see below, 
n 26) where the infinitive is presumably to be taken as substantival (and in the majority of 
these cases the most natural construal is to take it as the subject) —B 3 (twice), B 6.8 
(twice), B 8.34, and B 8.36,—on two occasions only (B 6.8 and B 8.34) does it have the 
article. Thus, though in Homer the infinitive is already amply used as the genuine 
grammatical subject (see P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique (Paris, 1953), ti, 7; 
cf. Kühner-Gerth, ii,, 3 f), the articular use of the infinitive was, as Stokes, One and 
Many, 120 n 44), correctly notes, ‘still relatively unfamiliar to the Greeks of Parmenides' 
days’. In these circumstances, it seems to me that the absence of the article can hardly be 
an obstacle to taking mē einai as substantival and as the subject of (ouk) esti. 


22 E.g.: 50ev ré mep olvoyoeter (sc. ó olvoxóos) (Odyssey XXL142); 7H atvew 5° £06Aovre 
sapocraó0v owoxoetro (SC. oi olvoyotvres) (Theognis 473); vv dé [0e3v] as éxáoto 
Biev (sc. ò 05v) 0£Ag, ès xüpov Kadapov àyayüv To kTíjvos kaÀéeu Tov ÜeÓv kTÀ. 
(Herodotus (Hdt.) L132.1; ére&àv vórov bos eedan (sc. 6 dededLwv) mep ykvavpov, 
petites és. uémov tov motapdv krÀ. (Hdt. IL70.1); émet éodAavy£e (sc. ô oo meykrüs), 
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not, of course, to say that such an elliptical use of esti is ordinary, but 
the construction as such is amply paralleled, and this seems to be the 
only grammatical pattern that would be evoked in the Greek hearer's 
mind on his first encounter, at the beginning of B 2.3, with estin, which 
strongly presupposes a subject but has none grammatically expressed. 

The idea produced in the Greek hearer's mind thus had to be of 
some substantive directly implied in the very meaning of estin and of 
great linguistic affinity with it, the expression being understood as an 
assertion of some indefinite existence, something like ‘an existence 
occurs'.? [t may be noted in this connection that among all the 
possible linguistical shapings of this idea—eon, conta, eon, einai, and 
the like, the last is the most indefinite and non-committal. Not being 
native speakers of Greek, we can never be certain as to the linguistic 
experience of the ancient Greek; however the very syntactical structure 
of B 2.3 as I construe it strongly suggests einai as the subject of estin 
and thus enables the hearer to specify the loose idea presumably 
evoked on his first encountering the elliptical estin. The two clauses of 
this line display antithetic parallelism: the correlative hopés . . . te kai 
hos, the same personal verb in both clauses and at the same time the 
chiastic position of the predicates and the contrast of the assertion in 
the first and the negation in the second clause. This structure implies 
the antithetic relation between the subjects of the two clauses, thus 
requiring us to understand einai as the subject of the estin. Further, if 
the hearer is still at a loss as to the subject of the first clauses, the 
synoptic view he acquires after the second ‘way’ is fully presented to 
him does not leave him much choice. Taken conjointly, the two ‘ways’ 
make the hearer learn that the two terms they operate with, a certain 
X and me einai, are mutually exclusive. Indeed, the assertion of either 
is invariably coupled with the negation of the other, and this strong 
disjunction shows that the terms are contradictory and hence the term 
X should be einai. Finally, if all this were not enough, Parmenides 
provides the hearer with the last and the most unambiguous 
indication—I mean the cireon in the second thesis of the second ‘way’. 
The emergence of chreén makes us understand that, the subject X in 
Xenophon, Anabasis L2.17. For further examples and grammatical commentary see 
‘Kiihner—Gerth, ii, 32 and Schwyzer—Debrunner, ii, 621. 


2 This is precisely the semantic effect when the verb used elliptically is abstract, as, 
e.g, ob kwAver in Aristophanes, Aves 463 or Aristotle, Physics (Phys.) 209b9—'no 
hindrance occurs’, ‘there is no hindrance’. The instance adduced is instructive also in 
other respects, exemplifying the elliptical use of the verb with the negative adverb, as is 
our case in B 2.5a. 
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the first thesis being negated, the assertion of mē einai in the second 
thesis necessarily follows. This is to say that negating ‘X? is ipso facto 
asserting me einai, that is ‘X?’ is the converse of me einai, namely einat.” 
The full formula of the two ‘ways of enquiry’ as they are stated in B 2 is 
then as follows: 


(B 2.3) . . . that to be is and that not to be is not; 


(B 2.5) . . . that to be is not and that of necessity not to be is.” 


Significantly, on this construal the Greek wording of each ‘way’ has the 
form of antistoichon emphasized by chiasmus, the figure being too 
sophisticated to be incidental.?* 

The next question is how the einai and me einai are to be interpreted. 
It has usually been assumed that einai is another Parmenidean idiom 
for Being,” and on this assumption the ‘ways’ as I render them turn 
out to be statements concerning the existence and non-existence (or 
‘being the case’, or ‘being there’) of Being and not-Being.?? There can 
be no doubt however that here, at the very beginning of the discourse, 
the hearer who is still unfamiliar with the Parmenidean notion of 
Being, simply cannot take the einai to mean 'Being',?——as a matter of 


4 As Stokes, One and Many, 120, puts it, ^ . . . in Parmenidean terms, there would be 
no difference between gor: uù éovro and rò òv otk Ear’. 

235 The Greek is to be accented ypewy gor: (cf. above n 12). 

6 Here I wish to refer briefly to B 6.1—2a— xp) tò Aéyew te voeiv r &óv Eppevar Ear 
yàp ivan unõèv 8. ew éow. The construal of these lines is a highly controversial issue, 
and it would be tedious to discuss it here (see reviews in Untersteiner, Parmenide, cix 
n 29; Taran, Parmenides, 54 ff; Bormann, Parmenides, 73 ff). However I would like to 
point out a fact which has generally escaped scholarly attention, namely, that the words 
eon emmenai in B 6.1 constitute a colon marked by two caesurae (in the third and after 
the fourth foot) which strongly suggests that they form a syntactical unity. This, in turn, 
requires taking them as a clause of indirect discourse dependent on /egeiz te noein t’. The 
translation hence must be: ‘it is necessary to say and to think this— Being is’. This is in 
line with B 6.2a where meden d’ ouk esti, taken as it stands, means ‘nothing is not’. This 
being the case, to construe esti gar einai in B 6.1b as the potential ‘for it is possible to be’ 
would be out of line both grammatically and logically. The most natural translation then 
is ‘It is necessary to say and to think this, — Being is, for to be is; nothing however is not.’ 
In fact, this is Diels's construal with the excision of ‘nur’ which is an unnecessary 
addition (cf. Taran, Parmenides, 53). On this construal, arrived at on independent 
grounds, B 6.1—2a supports my rendering of B 2.3 and 5 in general and provides the 
example of the non-articular use of einai as the subject of esti. ` 

"7 Notably by P. Shorey, review of A. Patin's "Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit’, 
American Journal of Philology, XXI (1900), 206 ff, and Taran, Parmenides, 37. 

28 This is the traditional interpretation of the ‘ways’ of B 2, see e.g., E. Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, ed W. Nestle (6th edn, 
Leipzig, 1920), 687; H. Diels, Parmenides Lehrgedicht (Berlin, 1897), 33 f; Reinhardt, 
Parmenides, 35 ff; P. Albertelli, Gli Eleati (Bari, 1939), 131 n 3, and others. 

2 Cf. W. J. Verdenius, Parmenides (Groningen, 1942), 31 f. 
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fact, he cannot even suspect that einai is used in any specific, peculiar 
or unusal sense. It follows that the hearer should take einai as simply as 
it stands, that is, as a bare linguistic expression ‘to be’, and this must be 
what Parmenides himself is to be supposed to want his hearer to 
understand, provided that he is assumed to be a conscious writer. This 
is, in effect, the alternative already familiar to us: either to admit 
Parmenides! failure to express himself intelligibly or to try to construe 
his words as intelligible. 

Now ‘to be’ is said either to be or not to be, and ‘not to be’, either 
not to be or to be. The first observation to be made is that the four 
theses constituting the two ‘ways of enquiry’ present the exhaustive set 
of combinations in twos of 'to be' and 'not to be'. The second 
observation is that the distribution of the propositions obtained as a 
result of these combinations is according to their form: the first ‘way’ 
consists of tautological propositions, the second of propositions which 
are self-contradictory. That is to say, in combining ‘to be’ and ‘not 
to be’ one may take either the way of tautology or that of self- 
contradiction. Parmenides’ device of introducing each thesis of both 
‘ways’ by means of hopóos/hos, thus emphatically stressing their 
dependence on a verb of saying, which is omitted (sayings which do not 
belong to any particular speaker, sayings as such), is clearly intended to 
produce the effect we achieve by using quotation marks. The 
alternative is thus between sayings gua sayings, and since they are 
grouped according to their form and not their content, the alternative 
‘ways of enquiry’ present the alternative propositional forms: either 
‘what-is is and what-is-not is not’ or ‘what-is is not and what-is-not is’.*° 
The problem Parmenides is concerned with can be defined as that of 
the existential predication of existential subjects (to coin this not over- 
felicitous term to comprise (to) einai and its cognates as a distinctive 
class of the Parmenidean subjects). The issue is formal, and the 
choice between the ‘ways’ is predetermined by the very form of the 


3 The Greek infinitive is a neutral verbal noun, and the closest English equivalent of 
the Parmenidean einai would be ‘being’, the term reserved however for the other 
Parmenidean term, eon. To provide a more adequate and legible English I prefer to 
render einai not as ‘to be’ but as ‘what-is’; to distinguish this from the frequent 
translation of con I spell it with the hyphen. 

31 As the argument proceeds, Parmenides specifies einai and me einai as eon and me 
eon respectively and occasionally calls the latter méden, ‘nothing’, ‘nought’ (B 6.2, B 8.10, 
B 9.4), which suggests, it seems to me, that mé eon and hence the whole idiomatics of the 
‘ways’ should be understood as existential. As to the possibility that the existential sense 
is fused with the veridical, this may be, generally speaking, a correct view, but my 
interpretation does not require postulating this fusion as a special exegetic assumption. 
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theses they present: the truth of the first pair of the propositions and 
the falsehood of the second pair are self-evident.? That is why the 
goddess states the truth of the first ‘way’ immediately and without 
argument, and even before she presents its alternative (B 2.4). The 
reader learns that he must combine ‘to be’ with ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’ 
with ‘not to be’, if he does not want to fall into absurdities and produce 
self-refuting statements.” The alternative is indeed exhaustive—the 
goddess is quite correct in presenting it as ‘the only two ways’ of 
enquiry which can be conceived (B 2.2). 

After the alternative modes of the existential predication of 
existential subjects are presented and the only possible choice, namely 
in favour of the first mode, is made, Parmenides proceeds to the 
argument concerning that particular existential subject with which he 
is preoccupied in his poem— Being (B 6.1): 

It is necessary to say and to think this*— Being is, for *what-is is’. 

Here the necessity of saying and thinking ‘Being is’ is argued by the 
reference to the formula *what-is is’, that is, the first ‘way of enquiry’ 
adjudged the only true ‘way’. This is to say, what is demonstrated is the 
necessity of asserting the existence of Being on the grounds of the self- 
evident rules of speech and thought clarified at B 2: of the subject with 
the positive existential meaning it is possible to predicate only 
existence. An analogous proof, this time concerning not-Being, is 
implied in the reasoning at B 8.7—9, but to elucidate it we should first 
make some observations regarding the Parmenidean references to the 
‘ways’ of B 2. 

At B 8.7—9 the goddess forbids ‘to say and to think’ that Being could 
grow from not-Being, for the reason that ‘it is not possible to say and to 
think “what-is is not" " (ov yàp $aróv ob5€ vonróv éovw ömws ObK čari), 

2 N.-L. Cordero, ‘Les deux chemins de Parménide dans les fragments 6 et 7’, 
Phronesis, XXIV (1979), 5 f, comes close to this conclusion: * . . . ce qui caractérise 
chaque chemin de la recherche n'est pas un objet spécifique, mais ce qu'on affirme de 
lui... C’est la sort de relation que Parménide établit entre ces termes [l'étre et non-étre] 
qui rend vraie ou fausse la thése respective: lorsque nous attribuons à un concept son 
contradictoire, la thése est erronée; lorsque nous attribuons chaque concept à lui-méme, 
la thèse est vraie.’ But here Cordero turns away from this line of approach and proceeds: 
‘La première thése est vraie parce qu'elle affirme que l'étre existe, qu'il y a de l'étre . . .". 

95 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics VII 101 1b26: rò 86 7’ oD elvat Kai rò uù Ov pn Elvan, &A és. 

** I follow Diels (VS, 4th edn, 153) in taking ro as demonstrative (cf. U. Hólscher, 
Parmenides. Vom Wesen des Seiendes (Frankfurt am Main, 1969), 17, 51; J. Klowski, ‘Die 
Konstitution der Begriff Nichts und Sein durch Parmenides’, Kantstudien LX (1969), 
414, and some others). The demonstrative 76 refers to the clause of indirect discourse 


eon emmenai exactly as rovro refers to the clause of indirect discourse einai me conta at 
B 7.1. 
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that is, the predication pattern represented by the first thesis of the 
second ‘way’ of B 2 is impossible. However, what is relevant for the 
argument is the non-existence of not-being and hence one would 
expect the dismissal not of the first but of the second thesis of the 
second ‘way’—‘what-is-not is’ (Ads esti me einai). A few lines below, at 
B 8.15- 16, the goddess, after concluding that Being can neither come 
into existence nor perish, again refers to the ‘ways’ of B 2: “The 
decision concerning these things lies in that: estin e ouk estim. Here too 
the theses adduced are not those pertinent to the issue: the decision is, 
strictly speaking, between ‘not-Being is not’ and ‘not-Being is’ and 
hence the theses directly relevant are the second ones of both *ways'— 
ouk esti me einai and esti me einai. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
the first theses are used by Parmenides as the ways’ names and 
therefore stand for the corresponding *ways of enquiry' as wholes. 
This is precisely the use we find at B 8.1—2: uóvos 5' ert pios ó60io 
AeizreTat ws éorw— the only word [namely, account] is still left, that of 
the way “what-is is” [namely, of the first way of enquiry]’.*° Apropos: 
the fact that Parmenides refers not to single theses directly pertinent to 
a given issue but to the ‘ways’ as wholes (or, to put this differently, that 
it is immaterial for him to which thesis of each pair he refers the 
hearer) shows again that it is not a specific content of a thesis but 
rather a specific form common to each pair of the theses that is 
relevant. | 

After it has been seen that the first theses of the ‘ways’ are used as 
names of the corresponding ‘ways’ and hence ouk estin at B 8.9 stands 
for the whole of the second ‘way’ (i.e. represents the self-contradictory 
mode of the predication as such), the Parmenidean reasoning can be 
explicated as follows: 


I shall not allow to say and to think (that Being grew from not- 
Being), [for it is not possible to say and to think that not-Being is], 
for it is not possible to say and to think ‘what-is is not’ [and ‘what-is- 
not is’]. 


As at B 6.1, here too the issue in question is the correct way of saying 
and thinking, and here too the conclusion rests upon the rules of the 
predication as they were clarified at B 2—“‘it is not possible to say and 


35 The need repeatedly to refer the hearer to the ‘ways of enquiry’ of B 2 calls for 
lapidary, unambiguous designations, easily adaptable to various metrical conditions, 
which seems to be one of the reasons for Parmenides' elliptical formulation of the first 
theses of both ‘ways’ of B 2. 
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to think *what-is is not" and “what-is-not is" °. The reasoning appeals 
to an argument complementary to that of B 6.1—'It is not possible to 
say and to think this—not-Being is, for ^what-is-not is not" ', or which 
is the same, ‘for it is not possible that “what-is-not is” °. This is exactly 
the argument found at B 7: 


(B 7.1) For never this can be forced: not-beings are; 

(2) but you must hold back your thought from this way of enquiry . . . 
65e x es but decide by /ogos the poluderis elenchos 

(6) which has been spoken by me. 


Obviously, ‘to force that not-beings are’ is to take a ‘way of enquiry’ 
which follows the pattern of the self-contradictory predication of the 
second ‘way’ of B 2, and hence when the goddess demands a decision 
on the poluderis elenchos already known to the hearer, whatever the 
precise sense of elenchos may be—refutation, proof, or testing,?? the 
required decision is that between the two ‘ways’ of B 2, the decision 
made immediately on their first presentation (B 2.4) and recalled to > 
have been already made ‘as it is necessary’ at B 8.15—18.? The 
argument embedded in B 7 is thus complementary to that of B 6.1: 


(B 6.1) ‘It is necessary to say and to think this— Being is, for ^what- 
is is”’, but (B 7.1) ‘never this can be forced: not-beings are'—for 
(B 7.5—6) you must take a decision on the elenchos already known to 
you: [(B 2.3 and 5) either ‘what-is is’ and ‘what-is-not is not’ or 
‘what-is is not’ and ‘what-is-not is’}. 


The ‘ways of enquiry’ set forth at B 2 thus serve as the premiss of the 
subsequent demonstration: 


(i) To predicate existence of subjects with the positive existential 


3% The meaning of the expression poluderis elenchos is discussed in J. H. Lesher, 
‘Parmenides’ Critique of Thinking: the poluderis elenchos of Fragment 7’, Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy, ii (Oxford, 1984), 1-30; cf. A. P. D. Mourelatos, The Route of 
Parmenides (New Haven, 1970), 91 n 46. 

? Lesher, ‘Parmenides’ Critique’, 11, writes: "When we are told at this point to krinai 
the elenchos, our first thought would naturally be that we should érinai the elenchos instead 
of taking the wandering path of mortals . . . and this would make the elenchos into 
something of a refutation of mortal opinion. Lesher however dismisses this 
understanding on the plea that ‘the refutation of mortal belief (in generation, 
destruction, etc.) is really the business of Fragment 8 . . >? (ibid). It is true that in B 8 
certain mortal misconceptions are disproved, but it is difficult to say what B 7 is if it is 
not a refutation of the most fundamental misconception, the belief in the existence of 
not-Being. 
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meaning and non-existence of subjects with the negative 
existential meaning is true and persuasive; the contrary 
predication is untrue [B 2; cf. B 8.17- 18]. 

(ii) ‘Being’ is a subject with the positive, and not-Being, with the 
negative existential meaning [self-evident]. 

(iii) Hence it is necessary to assert the existence of Being [B 6.1] 
and it is not possible to assert the existence of not-Being [B 7.1; 


cf. B 8.7—9]. 


Having outlined the Parmenidean argument in abstracto | shall now 
trace its setting im concreto, that is examine Parmenides’ reasoning, 
beginning with the presentation of the two *ways of enquiry' at B 2 and 
going up to the point where the notion of Being is considered as firmly 
established and is subjected to analysis (B 8.1—4). 


On the interpretation of the two ‘ways’ as the alternative modes of the 
existential predication of existential subjects, B 2.1—5 presents the 
following logical structure (italics are used for explicative additions and 
reconstructions): 


(B 2.1-5) 


I. 


There are only two ways of 
enquiry which can be conceived 
and between which the choice is to 
be made: 


. The first way is to make asser- 


tions of the form ‘what-is is’ and 
‘what-is-not is not’. 


. This is a persuasive and true 


way which is to be chosen. 


. The second way is to make 


assertions of the form ‘what-is is 
not’ and ‘what-is-not is’. 


Cf. B 8.15-16: ‘The decision . . . 


lies in that: “is or is not”.’ 


C£. B 8.16—18: ‘ ... it has been 


decided, as it is necessary... 
that this way exists and is 
genuine’; B 6.1: ‘It is necessary 
to say and to think this— Being 
is, for “what-is is”.’ 
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5. [by contrast to 3.] This is an Cf. B 8.8-9: ‘It is not possible to 
unpersuasive and untrue way say and to think “what-is is 
which is to be dismissed. not"; B 8.16-18: ‘... it has 

been decided, as it is necess- 
ary, to abandon this way as 
unthinkable and unnameable, 
for it is not a true way . . .’; 
B 7.1: ‘Never this can be 
forced: not-beings are.’ 


The goddess proceeds (B 2.6—8): 


* E ? A L4 > [A 
THV dyn TO. dpalw TavaTevh éa Eupev é&rapmnóv. 
oUre yàp &v yvoins TO ye jm é€óv (où yàp &àvvortóv) 
ovre bpdoats. 


In passing from the ‘ways of enquiry to B 2.6-8 the goddess 
changes the subject: what she speaks of here is not me einai, an 
unspecified negative existential subject, but the specific me eon. This 
clearly marks the goddess' concern not with the second mode of the 
existential predication in general but with a particular existential 
statement, namely the assumption of the existence of not-Being: to 
follow this ‘way’ is to assert, in particular, the existence of not-Being, 
and this is now the goddess's subject. B 2.6—8 is thus not an argument 
against the second mode of the predication, and the second ‘way’ is 
rejected, as the first was accepted, without arguing, the conclusion 
corroborating the interpretation of the ‘ways’ of B 2 as such whose 
truth and falsehood are intended to be self-evident.** The potential 
gnoies and phrasais show that the existence of not-Being is taken as 


5 B 2.6-8 is often regarded as an argument to justify the rejection of the second ‘way’ 
and thus the acceptance of the first. This interpretation however gives the whole of the 
fragment a strange turn. Since the whole wording of B 2 makes it clear that the ‘ways’ are 
considered as mutually exclusive, the statement of the truth of the first at B 2.4 ipso facto 
dismisses the second as false (cf. B 8.17—18). It is therefore puzzling to discover that the 
goddess, having selected the first ‘way’ as true—and this without arguing—argues for 
the impossibility of the second, and for the reason other than that for which the first 
‘way’ was selected: the second ‘way’ appears to be rejected not because it is unpersuasive 
and untrue (though at B 8.17— 18 it is stated to be such), but because it is panapeuthes— 
‘not inquired into’, ‘unknown’—and Lesher, ‘Parmenides’ Critique’, 15, is quite correct 
in drawing attention to this point. But if we nevertheless admit that B 2.6—8 provides the 
reason why the second ‘way’ should be abandoned and in consequence the first one 
adopted as the only remaining alternative, then the goddess's statement of the truth of 
the first ‘way’ at B 24, before the reason is adduced and even before the second ‘way’ is 
presented, is inexplicably premature and dogmatic. In a word, on this interpretation, 
either the reason is unnecessary or the whole exposition is illogical. 
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hypothetical and hence the second ‘way’ is regarded as already 
rejected—this way, I point out to you, is wholly unknowable, for, if 
selected, it would lead you to assert the existence of not-Being which 
you could neither gignoskein nor phrazein. This is obviously a new 
development: the notion of not-Being is introduced as a corollary of 
the hypothetical acceptance of the second ‘way’ and is asserted to be 
such that it is not possible to gignóskein and phrazein it. 

While the translation of gigndskein causes no difficulty? the 
rendering of phrazein is problematic. The usual translation—‘to 
express’, ‘to utter’—saddles the goddess with the strange claim that it 
is not possible to pronounce the expression mé con, which is 
incompatible with her own practice, or to contrive such a notion, which 
is inconsistent with her attributing it to mortals. It has been suggested 
that phrazein is to be taken in its primary sense—‘to show’ (e.g., the 
way to, where to find, and the like), to point out,” and this meaning 
seems to be quite appropriate to the context. Not-Being is indeed what 
one cannot get acquainted with (gignoskein) and show where it is 
(phrazein), for it is what is not, nothing (meden, B 6.2, B 8.10, B 9.4)— 
a nonentity which is nowhere.* It is obvious that Parmenides does not 
intend to say that not-Being may perhaps exist, but in this case we 
would fail to ascertain its existence; the purpose clearly is to disprove 
the existence of not-Being on the grounds of its unknowability. This in 
turn presupposes that reality or existence and knowability are the same 
and hence knowledge is always of the real.** This must be the purport 


? On the meaning of gignóskein see Furth, ‘Elements’, 224 ff. 

9* See Mourelatos, ‘épéfw and Its Derivatives in Parmenides’, CP, LX (1965), 261 f; 
idem, The Route, 20 and n 28, cf. 22 and n 33; Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 713 n 18; 
cf. Hólscher, Parmenides, 17, 51 n 8; E. Heitsch, Parmenides (Munich 1974), 15; 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 245, and others. 

*" Cf. Zeno’s assumption in one of his arguments that everything that exists must be 
somewhere (Aristotle, Phys. IV.210b22, cf. 209a23), repeated by Gorgias (in Sextus 
Empiricus, adversus Mathematicos VII.69 = DK 82 B 3); cf. also Plato, Parmenides 138a, 
Timaeus 51b, Aristotle, Phys. IV.2082.29. 

* J. Hintikka, Knowledge and Belief (New York, 1962), 22 n 7, on the strength of B 2.7, 
and Kahn, “The Thesis’, 711 and n 15, on the basis of his interpretation of the ‘ways’ of 
B 2 infer for Parmenides a law or principle ' “m knows that p" entails “p” ’ (cf. Robinson, 
‘Parmenides on the Real in Its Totality’, The Monist, LXII (1979), 57 f). It seems to me 
however that it is wrong to postulate this as specifically Parmenidean ‘principle’ and 
moreover, the formulation is inadequate, for the entailment is conversive: the only 
existence known to Parmenides as also to all his contemporaries was corporeal, and 
consequently imperceivability amounts to non-existence, while existence necessarily 
entails perceivability. It is in this sense that, as Holscher, Parmenides, 81, puts it, 
knowability is the criterion of existence. What is the true nature and genuine name of 
what we perceive is quite a different question. 
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of B 3— . . . 76 yáp avro voeiv éorív re kai eiva, if this fragment is 
assumed more or less immediately following B 2.9 Now if einai and 
(to) eon are related but not identical notions, the wording of B 3 
provides internal evidence that the fragment indeed belongs here: as in 
B 2 and as nowhere else the idea of existence is expressed in B 3 by the 
infinitive einai.** This being the case, the fragment is to be rendered: 
‘the content of thought and what-is [namely, existing] are the same’.* 
For this statement to be true, ‘thought’ should be understood as 
‘cognition’, ‘knowledge’, the specification required also by the 
context in which B 3 is assumed to be situated, and finding support 
both in Theophrastus’ report that Parmenides made no distinction 
between thought and sense-perception^ and in the primary sense of 
noein* B 3 thus provides the grounds for the assertion of the 


5 Diels’ assumption, shared by most scholars, see esp. Verdenius, Parmenides, 33; 
Hólscher, Parmenides, 8o f. 

* The infinitive einai is found also in B 8.40, but here it is used not in a ‘technical’ 
sense: the goddess dismisses the wrong ‘names’ instituted by mortals: ‘to come into 
being and to perish, to be and not to be, and to change place and exchange bright 
colour’. It may be added that the non-technical sense of einai in B 8.40 is suggested by 
its coupling with ouchi which does not occur as an idiom for not-Being as well as by the 
fact that ‘Being’, even if mortals take it as complementary with ‘not-Being’, can hardly be 
counted among wrong or ‘mere’ names. 

* Cf. Shorey, review of Patin's ‘Parmenides’, 211. To put this differently: thought 
always ascertains something real (cf. K. von Fritz, review of G. Calogero's Studi 
sull'eleatismo, Gnomon, XIV (1938), 99; Robinson, ‘Parmenides on Ascertainment’, 626) 
and in this limited sense it is identical with it. Cf. J. Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des 
Parmenides und die menschliche Welt (Assen, 1964), 67, 101. 

** Cf. Hólscher, Parmenides, 82: ‘Der Nous ist . . . ein erkennendes Denken . . .". 

9 Theophrastus, de Sensu 4 (H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (4th edn, repr. Berlin, 
1965), 499 — DK 28 A 46). 

+8 See von Fritz, *Nois and Noev in the Homeric Poems’, CP, XXXVIII (1943), esp. 
88 f. It has been suggested that in Parmenides noein and its cognates should be uniformly 
rendered ‘to know’, ‘to cognize’ (Verdenius, Parmenides, 65 f, Kahn, ‘The Thesis’, 703 
n 3; Mourelatos, The Route, 68 f, 164; Heitsch, Parmenides, 99 ff; idem, ‘Parmenides’, 
Gymnasium, LXXXIV (1977), 7; T. Calvo, "Truth and Doxa in Parmenides’, Archiv für 
Geschichte der Philosophie (AGP), LIX (1977), 246 ff, cf. D. Furley, ‘Notes on 
Parmenides’, in Exegesis and Argument, ed E. N. Lee, A. P. D. Mourelatos, R. M. Rorty 
(Assen, 1973), 11 n 35; Robinson, ‘Parmenides on Ascertainment’, 626, and some 
others). To this Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers, 158 f and n 6, objects, correctly 
pointing out, first, that already in Homer nous is not always veridical (cf. LSJ s.v. i.3), and 
secondly, that the linguistic context in which the word occurs in Parmenides generally 
suggests the translation ‘to think of’ (esp. in the cases when it is conjoined with a verb of 
saying as at B 6.1 and twice at B 8.8; cf. Gallop, ‘“Is” or “Is not”?’, 71; Schofield, The 
Presocratic Philosophers, 246 n 1). Certainly, by Parmenides! time the word had both 
meanings and, as is usually the case when thinking is verbal rather than conceptual, only 
the context can determine the meaning of a word on each of its occurrences. 
Cf. Hólscher, Parmenides, 82, with the reference to von Fritz’s ‘Nos, Noeiv and their 
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unknowability of not-Being in B 2.7—8, and at the same time is 
pregnant with a new development, traceable in B 4. 

The fact that in the thesis of B 3, as in the formulas of the ‘ways’ of 
B 2, the idea of existence is non-specifically termed einai suggests that, 
like the ‘ways’ of B 2, this thesis then had to be specified. In this case 
the non-specific formulation of B 3 becomes understandable: the 
thesis was intended to supply the grounds both for the denial of the 
knowability of not-Being and for the assertion of the knowability of 
Being, providing thus the transition from the former to the latter.” 
Now to specify the statement that the cognition is always of what-is 
(einai) is to assert that to cognize is always to cognize Being (eon), and 
this seems to be what B 4.2—4 intends to prove: ‘for the mind”? cannot 
cut off Being from holding to Being [that is, count some things as real, 
existing, con, while others as not real, not existing, mé eon], thus 
dispersing Being in [one or another] order?! or concentrating it all in 
one place [as if the rest of things were nothing].’ Thus, for example, if 
one assumes, together with Parmenides mortals, that light and night 
are the ultimate constituents of all things, then, as a consequence, ‘all’ 
appears to be ‘full at the same time of light and obscure night, . . . since 
neither has any share of nothingness (méden, namely not-Being)’ 
(B 9.3-4).? This is to say, whatever the physical nature of things may 
be, each thing and all of them are eon, Being, and none is nothing, me 
on.” Being is the common denominator of all that is present to the 
mind: although on the face of it reality looks manifold (say, various 


Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy, Part i: From the beginning to Parmenides’, CP 
XL (1945), 236 ff. 


* Cf. Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides, 8o ff. 

* Whether noos (Diels (in VS, retained by Kranz in DK), Calogero, ‘Taran, and some 
others) or ‘you’ (Burnet, Albertelli, Bollack, and some others) is taken as the subject of 
apotméxei, the general meaning remains the same. 

5! Some scholars translate kosmos as ‘world’ (e.g., Calogero, Hólscher, Mansfeld, 
Bollack, Barnes), which, I believe, is mistaken: the expression kata kosmon is used in the 
epics as a formula for ‘in order’, ‘orderly’; see also J. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos 
(Munich, 1962), 115 ff. . 

3 A. Patin’s construal (Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit’, Jahrb. clas. Phil., 
XXV Suppbd. (1899), 588) followed, among others, by Gigon, Raven, Schwabl, 
Mansfeld, Furley, Schofield. I share Mourelatos’s perplexity that ‘there has been so 
much resistance to this translation’ (The Route, 85). 

55 Cf. G. Calogero, Studi sull'eleatismo (Rome, 1932), 43; H. Schwabl, ‘Sein und 
Doxa bei Parmenides, in Um Begriffswelt der Vorsokratiker, ed G.-H. Gadamer 
(Darmstadt, 1968), 399; J. Bollack, ‘Sur deux fragments de Parménide', Revue des Etudes 
Greques, LXX (1957), 62 ff; W. Bricker, ‘Parmenides’, Archiv für Begriff geschichte, 1X 
(1964), 84 f; Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides, 108; Hólscher, /nfángliches 
Fragen (Gottingen, 1968), 108, and some others. 
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modifications and mixtures of light and night), in the final analysis it is 
continuous and uniform Being. This seems to be precisely what the 
goddess wishes to be understood at B 4.1: ‘take sight of things which, 
though absent [i.e. not immediately apparent], are nevertheless firmly 
present to the mind’.** 

The reconstructed reasoning can be summarized as follows: 


(B 2.6-8) 

6. The second way is wholly 
unknowable, for if selected, it 
would lead to asserting the exist- 
ence of not-Being, 

7. but how could not-Being 
[namely, what is not, nothing] 
be known [namely, ascer- 
tained as what is]? 

(B 3) 

8. [...] for thought [namely, 
the content of cognition] is 
always of what-is; 

9. hence to cognize is always to 
cognize Being. 

(B 4) 

IO. This, although not immedi- 
ately apparent, is nevertheless 
firmly present to the mind: 


11. for to the mind Being is Cf. B 8.22-5: ‘it is not divisible 


present not as discontinuous, 
dispersed in one or another 
order or concentrated all in 
one place as if the rest of things 
were nothing, 


. . , Nor is it more here and 
less there . . . . It is therefore 
continuous, for Being is close 
to Being’; B 8.44—5: ‘it need 
not be more here or less 
there, for there is no not- 
Being which would prevent it 
from reaching its like . . .". 


* Cf. DK, Raven, Taran, and some others. The same sense is obtained on the 
alternative rendering, reading homds, cf. Hélscher, Anfangliches Fragen, 122; idem, 
Parmenides, 46, 177; Bollack, ‘Sur deux fragments’, esp. 57, 62 f; Barnes, The Presocratic 
Philosophers, 213. 
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12. [by contrast to 11.] but as Cf. B 8.24: ‘all is full of Being’; 
continuous and equally shared B 9.3-4: ‘all is full at the 
by all things. same time of light and ob- 

scure night, . . . since neither 
has any share of nothingness’. 

13. [by contrast to 6.] The first C£. B8.18: “This way exists and is 
way is thus completely knowable genuine'. 
and genuine. 


The first line of B 6 has been interpreted as the proof of the 
necessity of asserting the existence of Being. As to the first clause of 
B 6.2, usually it is taken together with B 6.1b to produce a single 
epexegetic clause: esti gar einai, meden d' ouk estin. However if the 
necessity of saying and thinking “Being is’ rests on esti einai, that is, is 
argued by the reference to the first thesis of the first ‘way’ of B 2, to be 
the second part of the epexegetic clause, B 6.2a should be the second 
thesis of this ‘way —ouk esti me enai, not meden ouk esti, for méden does 
not belong to the idiomatics of the ‘ways’ of B 2 but is another idiom 
for not-Being. This linguistic change, together with the fact that 
*what-is-not is not’ is not directly pertinent to the demonstration 
embedded in B 6.1, shows that B 6.2a is to be construed as a 
grammatically independent statement logically complementary to 
B 6.1a: 


It is necessary to say and to think this—Being is, for ‘what-is is’; nothing 
however is not. These [things] I order you to take into consideration. 


The lack of symmetry in Parmenides' wording of the passage is salient: 
the notion of not-Being is expressed not by the regular me eon which 
would be parallel to eon in B 6.1, but by relatively rare méden, and the 
statement of the non-existence of not-Being is not expounded, 
analogously to B 6.1, by the epexegetic clause in which the second 
thesis of the first ‘way’—‘what-is-not is not'—would be adduced.*® 


5 And moreover we have seen that when it is the second thesis of a ‘way’ that is 
pertinent to his reasoning Parmenides prefers to recall the first thesis only (B 8.7—9, 
15—16). 

** [t is a widespread misconception to find in méden d’ ouk estin a wrong ‘way’ (see, 
e.g., F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), 32; Frankel, Dichtung und 
Philosophie, 404; Untersteiner, Parmenide, cxi; Hólscher, Parmenides, 85, and many 
others). B 6.2a is the statement of the non-existence of not-Being, i.e. the opposite to the 
wrong assumption of B 7.1 (cf. Cordero, ‘Les deux chemins’, 12) and as such must be a 
part of the true ‘way’, cf. R. Kent Sprague, ‘Parmenides: A Suggested Rearrangement of 
Fragments in the Way of Truth’, CP, L (1955), 125; Taran, Parmenides, 60; Bormann, 
Parmenides, 97; Stokes, One and Many, 112 f. 
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We should remember that the Parmenidean argument rests on the 
linguistic correlation between (me) einai and (me) eon and therefore 
when the notion of not-Being is expressed by an idiom other than me 
eon an appeal to the ‘ways’ of B 2 is irrelevant. Now, since Parmenides 
does not refer to the ‘ways’ again in order to keep the syntactical 
parallelism with B 6.1, we must conclude that he was conscious of his 
wording and hence his use of meéden is deliberate. Now the 
demonstration of the impossibility of asserting the existence of not- 
Being is found at B 7, which suggests that he intentionally formulated 
B 6.2a in a way that permitted him to delay the proof until B 7.°’ The 
purpose of this device will be clear when the architectonics of B 6 are 
fully elucidated. 

At B 6.4—9 the goddess accuses mortals of confusing Being and not- 
Being and refers to this misconception as to a ‘way of enquiry’ which, 
since Reinhardt, has been called the third. This raises certain 
difficulties. First, the so-called third ‘way’ does not present a mode of 
predication additional to those represented by the ‘ways’ of B 2. 
Secondly, whatever view of the *ways' is taken, they are unambiguously 
intended to be jointly exhaustive, and hence the emergence of an 
additional ‘way’ is puzzling. The problem however is easily settled if 
we notice that the term ‘way’ in Parmenides is not restricted to the 
alternative modes of the existential predication as such but applies also 
to specific existential statements concerning Being and not-Being, 
namely, to ontological assumptions: it is enough to point to B 7.1-2 
where the assumption of the existence of not-Being is referred to as a 
‘way of enquiry’. This looseness in the use of the term explains how 
the goddess can declare at B 2.1—2 that there are two and only two 
‘ways of enquiry’ and yet speak of another, additional ‘way’ at B 6.4: in 
the former case she means two jointly exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive modes of the existential predication, in the latter, an 
ontological assumption, as it implied in the goddess's criticism of 
mortals, which combines both modes of the predication: in allowing 
the existence of Being it adopts the pattern of the first, while in 
admitting the existence of not-Being, the pattern of the second ‘way’ of 
B 2.78 Obviously, this assumption is open to the same objection as that 

* Of course, the Greek mêden ouk estin is a truistically true, almost tautological 
statement and as such may be accepted without further proof. But eon esti and me eon ouk 
esti are also such (cf. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie, 403 n 13) and yet Parmenides 
argues them. 


* Mourelatos, The Route, 91 f), objects to defining the so-called third ‘way’ as one 
‘that combines [Mourelatos' italics] “being” and *not-being" ' on the plea that ‘the routes 
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which corresponds to the second ‘way’ of B 2: it is not possible to assert 
the existence of not-Being, for this involves the self-contradictory 
predication *what-is-not is'. But this view can be criticized also on its 
own merits as contradictory in itself, and this is exactly the criticism we 
find at B 6.8—9: to assume a principle different from Being amounts to 
positing not-Being, not-existing, but to allow it amounts to admitting 
its existence and hence its identity with Being. This is indeed to say 
that ‘Being and not-Being are the same and yet not the same’.”” 

We should now determine which ‘way’ is referred to at B 6.3. On 
the assumption that the goddess forbids to follow it*' and since the so- 
called third ‘way’ is referred to at B 6.4, we are left with the only one 
possibility: the ontological assumption corresponding to the second 
‘way’ of B 2. Since however the possibility of asserting the existence of 
not-Being is disproved—and, which is important, as a ‘way of enquiry’ 
in its own right—at B 7, the ‘way’ forbidden at B 6.3 may be only the 
‘way’ that asserts the non-existence of Being. But why did Parmenides 
bisect the second ‘way’ into two separate ‘ways’? 

To begin with, the second ‘way’, if specified as an ontological 
assumption, represents a grotesque conception which can hardly be 
seriously held or attributed to anybody.” But if taken separately, the 
first thesis of the second ‘way’ turns out to be an ontological claim that 
makes sense, namely the denial of either the existence of such a thing 
are . . . types, theoretical possibilities; they contain no material predication’. Although 
also understanding the ‘ways’ of B 2 as types, I do not regard them as fully devoid of 
material predication: they are types of the existential predication of existential subjects, 
and in this the ‘ways’ of B 2 are different from those of B 6-B 7, which are existential 


statements about particular existential subjects— Being and not-Being, namely specific 
ontological assumptions. 


9? On the reasons of the goddess's ascribing this position to mortals see my article 
*Parmenides: Between Material and Logical Monism’, AGP, LXX (1988). 

6° [ believe that to assume a lacuna after B 6.3 is the only way to make the reference to 
‘this way of enquiry’ at B 6.3 intelligible—cf. O. Becker, ‘Drei Abhandlungen zur 
Lehrgedicht des Parmenides’, Kantstudien, LV (1964), 256; Taran, Parmenides, 60 f, 
C. Kahn, review of Tarán's Parmenides, Gnomon, XL (1968), 127; Heitsch, Gegenwart 
und Evidenz bei Parmenides (Wiesbaden-Mainz, 1970), 45 f; idem, Parmenides, 22, 148 f; 
Stokes, One and Many, 112 ff. That tautes in B 6.3 can refer directly to B 2.6, as Furley 
(‘Notes’, 10; cf. Mourelatos, The Route, 77 n 7) suggests, seems improbable in view of 
the distance between B 2.6 and B 6.3. 

5! Cordero, ‘Les deux chemins’, disputes Diels's sole of B 6.3 with eirgó and 
proposes instead arrei. On this reading ‘les fragments 6 et 7 . . . reprennent l'exhortation 
de 1.28: il faut rávra mv6éa6o: pour être capable d'envisager la «pta«s démandée a 8.15” 
(art cit, 24), but it seems to me that such an interpretation of B 6-B 7 destroys the 
general line of Parmenides! argumentation and is hardly compatible with B 8.1—2. 

* Cf, Cornford, ‘Parmenides’ Two Ways’, 99; Bróücker, ‘Parmenides’, 81 f, and 
others. 
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as Being (without however requiring the postulation of the existence of 
not-Being) or the existence of Being in a certain place and time. 
Further, taken separately, the assumption of the non-existence of 
Being is the antithesis of the assumption of the existence of Being 
proved to be necessary at B 6.1, that is, two lines earlier, and therefore 
needs no special disproof: ‘It is necessary to say and to think this— 
Being is, for ^what-is is"; nothing however is not. These [things] I 
order you to take into consideration. For first of all? I hold you back 
from this way of enquiry that it is possible to say and to think that Being is 
not, but then from this . . .'. The dismissal of the first thesis of the 
second ‘way’ as a separate ontological assumption provides a smooth 
transition to the third ‘way’: it is wrong to assert the non-existence of 
Being, but it is equally wrong, although assuming its existence, to 
admit also the existence of not-Being. Had the second ‘way’ been 
disproved here as a whole, the transition would be difficult: after 
rejecting the very possibility of assuming the existence of not-Being 
the criticism of the specific deficiencies of the third ‘way’ which 
involves this assumption loses relevance. The same result would follow 
had the non-existence of not-Being been proved at B 6.2, and this 
accounts for the Parmenidean device of stating the non-existence of 
not-Being dogmatically at B 6.2: the use of meden makes it possible 
both to provide the full formulation of the correct ontological ‘way’ 
(Being is, not-Being is not)** and to delay the proof until B 7. But why 
exactly until B 7? Placed here, the proof is assimilated to the criticism 
of the third ‘way’, and this assimilation is deliberate: the goddess's call 
for decision at B 7.5—6 apparently alludes to the indecision of mortals 
(akrita phula), criticized only a few lines before.9 


95 | prefer to take protes as adverbial, which is suggested by the adverbial epeita in B 6.4 
and by the fact that nowhere else does Parmenides number the ‘ways’ (cf. Cordero, ‘Les 
deux chemins', 5 n 42, cf. 6 n 62). 

6 Taran, Parmenides, 60, draws attention to the plural 7á in B 6.2 as pointing to both 
theses—the existence of Being and non-existence of ‘nothing’. Cf. Kent Sprague, 
‘Parmenides’, 125; Bormann, Parmenides, 97; Cordero, ‘Les deux chemins’, 5 n 56. 

65 It should be noted in this connection that on the ontological plane the antagonist of 
the first ‘way’ is not so much the second as the third ‘way’: as distinct from the second 
‘way’ which presents an obviously untenable ontological assumption, the third is said to 
be maintained by mortals. This accounts for the asymmetry between the ‘ways’ of 
predication at B 2, on the one hand, and the ontological *ways' at B 6 and B 7, on the 
other, as well as for the disproportion in the quantity of lines dealing with the non- 
existence of Being—presumably, a couple of lines, and those concerned with the 
existence of not-Being (all six lines of B 7 at least). In fact, at B 6—B 7 there are three 
rejected ‘ways’: (a) one presumably asserting the non-existence of Being (B 6.3 + 
lacuna), (4) one asserting the existence of both Being and not-Being (B 6.4-9), and (o 
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The reasoning reconstructed on the basis of B 6 and B 7 can be 


summarized as follows: 


14. [The lost move(s) bridging 
between the argumentation 
of B 2-B 4 and that of B 6- 
B 7]*5 

(B6) 

15. (2) It is necessary to say and 
to think this—Being is, for 
*what-is is’; 

(P) nothing [namely, not- 
Being] is not. 

16. These things should be taken 

into consideration. 


17. For first of all this way of 
enquiry is to be avoided—that 
it 1s possible to say and to think 
this—Being is not. 


18. But then this way of enquiry 
followed by mortals is to be 
avoided: Being is and not- 
Being is: 


19. (a) for to follow this way is to 
fail to make the decision 
between true and false modes of 
saying and thinking; 


Cf. B 8.8—9: ‘It is not possible to 
say and to think “what-is is 
not" 

Cf. B 7.1: ‘For never this can be 
forced: not-beings are.’ 

Cf. B 8.16-18: '. . . it has been 
decided, as it is necessary... 
that this way exists and is 
genuine.' 

Cf. B 8.8—9: ‘It is not possible to 
say and to think "what-is is 
not" *; B 8.16—18: ‘it has been 
decided . . . to abandon one 
[namely, the second] way as 
unthinkable and unnameable, 
for it is not a true way...’ 


Cf. B 8.15-18: ‘The decision . . . 
lies in that: “is or is not”; it 
has been decided, as it is 
necessary, to abandon one. 


one asserting the existence of not-Being (B 7.1—2). Obviously, neither (a) nor (o are 
full-scale ontological conceptions, and moreover (ó has an ambiguous status, being 
referred to as ‘way’ on its own merits and also assimilated (logically, architectonically, 
and linguistically) to the criticism of the ‘way’ (6). In this connection it seems worth 
recalling Fránkel's warning against rigorously imposing the trichotomic scheme on 
Parmenides (Frankel, review of Verdenius's Parmenides, 170). 

% I postulate (14) on the basis of formal rather than material reasons, for it may well 
be that (12) and (13) as I have reconstructed them are the same as (14). Moreover it may 
also be that (12) and (13) remained inexplicit and (11) was followed immediately by (15). 


20. 
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(b) for to follow this way is to 
fall into the contradiction of 
both distinguishing Being and 
not-Being as opposite principles 
and identifying them as existin 
[namely, Being]; i 


(B7) 
21 [...] Finally, for [= (à] never 


22. 


23. 


this can be forced [namely, 
it is not possible to say and 
to think]: not-beings are— 
this way of enquiry is to be 
avoided: 

the everyday experience is 
worthless here, 

one must rely on the decision 
concerning the alternative 
presented above  [namely, 
either *what-is is’ and ‘what- 
is-not is not’ or ‘what-is is 
not’ and *what-is-not is]. 


(B 8.1-2) 
24. Afier all these ways of enquiry 


have been accounted and dis- 
missed, the only account is 
still left, that of the way 
‘what-is is’ [namely, the first 
way of enquiry]. 


[the second] way as unthink- 
able and unnameable, for it is 
not a true way, and that the 
other [the first] way exists and 
is genuine.’ 


Cf. B 8.16—18: ‘it has been de- 


cided to abandon one [the 
second] way as unthinkable 
and unnameable, for it is not a 
true way.’ 


Cf. B 8.15-18: "The decision . . . 


lies in that: “is or is not”; it 
has been decided, as it is 
necessary, to abandon one 
[the second] way as unthink- 
able and unnameable, for it is 
not a true way, and that the 
other [the first] way exists and 
is genuine.’ 


9? If elenchos refers, as I believe, to the alternative presented at B 2 as ‘ways of 
enquiry’, the word should be translated ‘refutation’, *disproof? (cf. Furth, ‘Elements’, 
250 f; Hólscher, Parmenides, 19; Furley, ‘Notes’, 9 f; Cordero, ‘Les deux chemins’, 17, 
and some others), or perhaps, ‘test’ or ‘testing’ (Lesher, ‘Parmenides’ Critique’, 
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The account of this *way'—the deduction of the characteristics of 
Being—follows (B 8.3— 49). 


III 


'The proposed interpretation makes it possible to present B 2, B 3, B 4, 
B 6, and B 75, that is, practically all the extant texts, from the start of the 
discourse until the beginning of the deduction of the attributes of 
Being, as fragments of the continuous reasoning which constitutes a 
single argument. 'The argument begins by establishing the rules of the 
existential predication of existential subjects (B 2.1—5), proceeds by 
introducing two specific subjects of this kind, not-Being and Being, 
the former shown not to be ascertained in reality, the latter, coinciding 
with the whole of it (B 2.6—8, B 3, B 4), and then, by applying the 
established rules of the predication to the existential statements about 
Being and not-Being, goes on to select truth and reject false 
statements (B 6, B 7); the argument results in the demonstration that 
the only statements which conform to the established rules of the 
predication and hence are true are those asserting the existence of 
Being (and the non-existence of not-Being), the conclusion which 
provides the premiss of the subsequent deductions (B 8.1-2). The 
fact that in the course of these deductions Parmenides repeatedly 
refers the hearer to the modes of the predication established at B 2 as 
two alternative ‘ways of enquiry’ (B 8.9, 15-18) shows that he regards 
them as the ultimate basis of his whole demonstration.” 


esp. 17 f), but definitely not ‘challenge’, ‘question’, or ‘argument’. Therefore poluderis is 
to be translated ‘much-contending’ (cf. Mourelatos, The Route, 91 n 46; Furley, art cit, 
21 ff), not *much-contested'. 


$5 Thus B 4 finds its proper place within the context of Parmenides’ argument, and 
we need neither follow Fränkel, Dichtung und Philosophie, 404 n 15, in refusing B 4 of 
satisfactory explanation, nor those critics who propose to relocate the fragment (e.g., 
Reinhardt, Parmenides, 48: after B 6, cf. B. Jones, ‘Parmenides’ "The Way of Truth” ’, 
Journal of the History of Philosophy, XI (1973), 294; Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 41: 
between lines 33 and 34 of B 8; P. J. Bicknell, ‘A New Arrangement of Some 
Parmenidean Verses’, Symbolae Osloenses, XLII (1968): after B 7.2; Holscher, 
Parmenides, 46, 115 f: after B 19, and the like). 

6 The argument therefore is not a proof by elimination, and in this Lesher, 
*Parmenides' Critique’, is correct as against some critics who suggest its being such, as, 
e.g, Reinhardt, Parmenides, 46; Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides, ch ii; 
Hólscher, Parmenides, esp. 83; E. Heitsch, ‘Evidenz und Wahrscheinlichkeitsaussagen 
bei Parmenides', Hermes, CII (1974), 411 ff, and some others. In this connection, it must 
be stressed that to take B 8.1—2 as ‘there remains only one way . . . ' (as, e.g., Brócker, 
*Parmenides', 81; Furley, ‘Notes’, 10; Jones, ‘Parmenides’ “Truth”’, 294, and many 
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'The view that statements in which existence and non-existence are 
predicated of Being and not-Being are true or false, depending on 
whether they conform to certain general rules, presupposes the idea 
that truth of these statements is the function of their possession of a 
certain formal quality. The question I shall go on to discuss is the 
quality that Parmenides regards as indicative—and hence as the 
criterion—of truth of these statements. 

Since it is following the first mode of the predication, namely the 
first ‘way’ of B 2, that endows the statements in question with this 
formal quality and hence makes them true, we should begin with this 
‘way’ as such. At B 2.3 the first ‘way of enquiry’ is said to be the path of 
Peitho which follows or attends” Truth. This means that the first 
mode of the predication is ‘persuasive’ and this quality is indicative of 
its truth. This is also suggested by Parmenides' calling truth *well- 
persuasive’ (aletheie eupeithés) at B 1.29." Now what does he 
understand under ‘persuasion’? Being the quality of the predication 
represented by the first ^way of B 2, the persuasion must be 
characteristic of all particular statements which follow this mode of 
predication. This is to say, the statements ‘Being is’ and ‘not-Being is 
not’ must possess ‘persuasion’. Now these are exactly the statements 
that Parmenides counts as necessary: ‘it is necessary to say and to think 
this: Being is’ (B 6.1)—and one can surely add ‘it is necessary to say 
ana to think this: not-Being is not’, while the statements in which the 
contrary is affirmed (which follow the second mode of the predication) 
are qualified as impossible: ‘never this can be forced: not-beings are’ 
(B 7.1), ‘it is not possible to say and to think that what-is is not’ (B 8.8— 
9). We can therefore conclude that the ‘persuasiveness’ of the 
statements is the same as their necessity and hence the formal quality 
indicative of truth is the apodeictic character of the predication. The 
next question is whether Parmenides considered the apodeictic 
predication as indicative of truth only in the case of the existential 
others) is an unwarranted liberty: what remains is not kodos hös estin (that this ‘way’ 
should ‘remain’ is clear already at B 2.4 where it is emphatically stated to be true) but 
muthos hodoio has estin (cf. Taran, Parmenides, 87 f)—'the word (account, speech, or the 


like) about the way “what-is is" ' (cf. Hólscher, Parmenides, 19, 89; Heitsch, Parmenides, 
25; Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers, 178, and some others). 

7 Por the meaning of opedei see Mourelatos, The Route, 158 ff. 

" For the reading eupeitheos instead of Simplicius’ eukukleos see K. Deichgraber, 
‘Parmenides’ Auffahrt zur Góttin des Rechts’, Abhandlungen der Akademie Mainz 1956, 
no. 11 (Wiesbaden, 1959), 650, 708; Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie, 402 n 11; 
Mansfeld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides, 122; Mourelatos, The Route, 154 ff, Heitsch, 
Parmenides, 131. 
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assertions concerning Being and not-Being or regarded it as a 
generally valid criterion. 

Beside persuasion, in Parmenides there is yet another quality 
associated with discourse—pistis.’ Of four occurrences of it and the 
cognate pistos in the poem, three are in connection with a/etheia and the 
cognate aléthés: pistis aléthes (B 1.30, B 8.28), pistos logos ede noema 
amphis aletheies (B 8.50). Fortunately, we need not conjecture about 
the relation of pistis to ‘persuasion’: the opposition eupeithes aletheia: 
the lack of pistis alethes at B 1.29—30 makes it certain that in 
Parmenides these terms are used as synonyms, and hence fistis is but 
another name of the apodeictic predication. Now pistis is characteristic 
of both specific conclusions arrived at in the course of deducing the 
attributes of Being (B 8.12, 28) and the doctrine of Being as a whole 
(B 8.50 and, by contrast, B 1.29—30). We should therefore conclude 
that the apodeictic predication is regarded by Parmenides as the 
universal criterion of truth. This conclusion sheds light on the 
character of the opposition between the two parts of the poem, the 
Aletheia and the Doxa. 

The traditional approach to this opposition, which goes back to 
Plato and Aristotle, is that the contrast between the Aletheia and the 
Doxa is that between purely intellectual and sensory cognition. 
Recently, it has been convincingly argued that such an epistemic 
opposition is anachronistic for Parmenides and finds no support in the 
text of his poem.” There is yet another reason why the contrast of the 
two parts of the poem cannot be interpreted in terms of this epistemic 
opposition: the Doxa is a reductivist conception and as such has 
nothing to do with the sensory world-picture, and even the material 
principles assumed by Parmenides as the ultimate constituents of the 
world, light and night, are the worst possible choice from the 
standpoint of sensory experience. Now Parmenides himself twice 
explicitly contrasts the two parts of the poem as follows: 


. .. It is necessary that you should learn all things, 
the unshaken heart of aletheia eupeithes 


as well as the mortals’ opinions in which there is no pistis alethes. 
(B 1.28—30) 


7 On pistis and its cognates see Mourelatos, The Route, 136 ff. 
7? See Calvo, ‘Truth and Doxa’; cf. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers, 296 ff. 
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Here I end pistos logos ede noema, 
amphis aletheiés; from now on learn the opinions of mortals, 
listening to kosmos emon epeon apatelos. 


(B 8.50-2) 


The distinction Parmenides stresses here is that while the Aletheia is 
eupeithes and piste, namely is an account of reality possessed of 
apodeictic character, the Doxa is not such an account, for its lacks pistis 
alethes, and therefore, while the former is true, the latter is no more 
than a ‘deceptive ordering of words’. To what extent the Doxa is an 
apatélos account, why it nevertheless is included in the poem, and why 
it is just as it is—all these questions are not relevant in the present 
context."* Here we need only note that both the Aletheia and the Doxa 
are reductivist conceptions, but they differ profoundly in that while the 
reduction of reality to light and night is an undemonstrable assumption 
(lacking peithd and pistis), the reduction of reality to Being is a 
necessary idea, and this is exactly what Parmenides is arguing at B 2— 
B7. Being is the sole reality and hence, according to the principle 
stated at B 3, that cognition is always of the real, it is also the sole 
content of human knowledge. But although human thought is always 
committed to Being, men are generally mistaken as to the true nature 
of reality: they institute arbitrary names (B 8.34—41, 53—9, B 9.1), thus 
creating conceptions like that presented in the Doxa.” It is only when it 
becomes ‘persuasive’ and ‘trustworthy’, that is, takes the apodeictic 
form, as it actually does in the Aletheia, that thought, ceasing to be a 
mere ‘deceptive ordering of words’, becomes a ‘trustworthy speech 
and thought about truth’ (B 8.50—2). What the goddess reveals to 
Parmenides is not what things happen truly to be; what she reveals is 
true reality as it must be, for it cannot be thought of otherwise and 
hence be another, since the necessity with which it is thought is also 
the necessity to which it itself is bent (B 8.12, 14, 16, 28, 30, 37). This 
is the turning-point from the interpretative insight of the sage to the 
inferential reality of the philosopher. 


Ben Gurion University of the Negev, Beer Sheva 


^ | am not as pessimistic as Kahn who confesses that he does not believe that ‘on 
Parmenides’ principles it [the problem of the Doxa] is . . . really soluble at all ("The 
Thesis’, 705)—see my ‘Parmenides: Between Material and Logical Monism'. 

5 Cf. L. Woodbury, ‘Parmenides on Names’, in Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, 
ed J. P. Anton and G. L. Kustas (Albany, 1972), 150. On the conditions determining 
which sort of cognition is practised by the individual, see my article * “Like by Like" and 
Two Reflections of Reality in Parmenides', Hermes, CXIV (1986), 405 ff. 


ON THE RELATIVE DATE OF THE GORGIAS 
AND THE PROTAGORAS* 


CHARLES H. KAHN 


'THE Gorgias and the Protagoras are the two major works among Plato's 
early or pre-middle dialogues. They are the longest dialogues before 
the Phaedo and philosophically the most substantial before the Meno. 
How we approach these two dialogues will largely determine how we 
conceive Plato’s literary work in the first decades after Socrates’ death. 
The question of chronological priority is of interest not for its own sake 
but because of its implications for the interpretation of the early 
dialogues as a whole. I will argue here against the usual view that the 
Protagoras is the earlier work because I believe that this view reflects a 
basic misconception of the scope and intent of the early Platonic 
dialogues. The chronological thesis to be defended here is connected 
up with a larger project of reinterpreting Plato’s pre-middle dialogues, 
by which I mean the thirteen works that antedate the Symposium and 
the Phaedo. My broader view is in part independent of the 
chronological thesis. Someone might accept my interpretation of the 
Protagoras? and still regard it as earlier than the Gorgias. But the later 
dating of the Protagoras is a natural complement to my interpretation, 
and my aim here is to make this dating respectable. 

My broader view implies that the pre-middle dialogues fall into two 
distinct groups, with Gorgias and Protagoras as the principal member 
of each group. My Group I consists of Apology, Crito, Ion, Hippias 
Minor, Gorgias and Menexenus. Group II consists of Laches, Charmides, 
Euthyphro, Protagoras, Meno, Lysis, and Euthydemus. Group I as a whole 
is earlier than Group II, though there may be some slight overlap; that 


* (O Charles H. Kahn 1988. 


' There will be fourteen pre-middle dialogues for anyone who accepts the 
authenticity of the Hippias Major, as I do not. See ‘The Beautiful and the Genuine: A 
discussion of Paul Woodruff, Plate, Hippias Major, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 
iii (Oxford, 1985), 261-87. 

? See ‘Plato and Socrates in the Protagoras’, Methexis, Revista Argentina de Filosofia 
Antigua 1 (1988) 33-52. 
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is, it is possible that the Laches was written before the Menexenus. 
Ignoring this possibility, and recognizing that the Menexenus is dated in 
or immediately after 386, we can say that the dialogues of Group I 
belong in the period 399—386 BC; Group II belongs in 386—380, 
approximately. Such is my wider chronological thesis, though I do not 
propose to defend it here in full? I limit myself to the claim that the 
principal dialogue of Group I, the Gorgias, is earlier in date than the 
principal dialogue of Group II, the Protagoras. 

Anyone who proposes to date the Gorgias before the Protagoras must 
accept the burden of proof. The case for the priority of the Protagoras 
has been argued in detail by a number of scholars, notably by Rudberg 
in 1953, by Dodds in 1959, and most recently by Gosling and Taylor.* 
And there is a wide and ancient consensus in favour of that view. Of 
the five'scholars whose chronological studies were tabulated by Ritter 
in 1910 (Lutoslawski, Gomperz, Natorp, Raeder, and Ritter himself), 
and of the two more tabulated by Ross in 1951 (Arnim and 
Wilamowitz), not a single one lists the Protagoras before the Gorgias.* 
So the orthodoxy in this matter goes back to the earliest period of 
serious chronological studies based on stylometry. A successful 
challenge to this orthodoxy must include an error theory, that is, some 
explanation of why the mistaken view has been so widely held. Still, 
- this communis opinio has never been the opinion of all concerned. In the 
last two generations, I count at least four voices in English (besides my 
own) raised in support of a later date for the Protagoras, and at least 
three in German.* This small but persistent minority shows that the 


3 For a partial defence see ‘Did Plato write Socratic Dialogues?’ (Classical Quarterly) 
(CO), XXXI (1981), 305—20, and “The Methodology of Plato in the Laches’, Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, XL (1986), 7-21. N 

+ G. Rudberg, 'Protagoras—- Gorgias—Meno, eine platonische Ubergangzeit’, Symbolae 
Osloenses, XXX (1953), 30-41; E. R. Dodds, Plato, Gorgias (Oxford, 1959), 18-30 
(hereafter ‘Dodds’); J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure 
(Oxford, 1982), 61 f (hereafter ‘Gosling and Taylor’). 

5 C. Ritter, Platon, i (Leipzig, 1910), 254; D. Ross, Plaio's Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 
1963), 2. 

* For the priority of the Gorgias (G.) in English: A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and his 
Work (London, 1927), 47, 103, 235; G. M. A. Grube, Plato's Thought (London, 1935), 
xii—xiii, 58 £; E. Kapp, “The Theory of Ideas in Plato’s Earlier Dialogues’ (after 1942) in 
his Ausgewählte Schrifien (Berlin, 1968), 81 with n 30; H. Thesleff, Studies in Platonic 
Chronology (Helsinki, 1982), 130—4 (cf. his Studies in the Styles of Plato Acta Philosophica 
Fennica, XX (Helsinki, 1967) 21 with n 1). In German: K. Singer, Platon der Gründer 
(Munich, 1927); R. Bóhme, Von Sokrates zur Ideenlehre (Bern, 1959), passim; H. Erbse 
(following Kapp) in Hermes XCVI (1968), 22; J. Kube, Techne und Arete (Berlin, 1979), 
(chronology implicit). See also L. Stefanini, Platone (2nd end, Padua, 1949). For a 
sympathetic voice in French see the reference to Brochard below, n 50. In German 
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case for the dominant view is by no means conclusive. What is needed, 
and what will be undertaken here, is a systematic reply to the 
arguments brought forward on the other side. 

Before reopening this question, it is best for us to be quite clear on 
the fact that there can be nothing resembling proof in a matter such as 
this, where there is no relevant documentation and no external 
evidence that can settle the question of priority. In the case of a very 
few dialogues (notably the Menexenus and the Theaetetus) the date of 
composition can be fixed with reasonable certainty because of Plato's 
deliberate reference to a contemporary event. But that is not the case 
here. We have some plausible evidence for dating the Gorgias around 
388 BC, but no external evidence whatsoever to show whether the 
Protagoras was written before or after that date. In the absence of 
external evidence we fall back on stylometry. Stylometric studies have 
admirably succeeded in dividing the dialogues into three chronological 
groups; but these studies can tell us only that both Gorgias and 
Protagoras belong to the first of the three groups.? To decide the 


scholarship the communis opinio for dating the Protagoras early seems to be breaking 
down, as the above references show. It did not really prevail until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Bóhme (9) points out that between 1862 and 1889 at least five 
German scholars declared for the late date of the Protagoras (P): Schóne, T'eichmüller 
(reversing an earlier view), Dümmler, Uberweg, and Christ (Platonische Studien, 47 f). 
For a full survey see Böhme, 7—16; Thesleff, Studies in Platonic Chronology, 8—17. 
Perhaps the closest anticipation of my view is in Kurt Singer, op cit 23—34. 

7 [ accept the view of Dodds, Kapp, and Guthrie that the political mood and doctrine 
of the G. corresponds to the description given in the Seventh Epistle of Plato's frame of 
mind at the age of forty, when he resolved to abandon political ambitions for the life of 
philosophy (see Dodds, 25-7; Kapp, 81-102; Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 1975), iv, 284; note that this use of the Seventh Epistle need not 
presuppose its authenticity, as long as the author is thought to be well informed about 
Plato’s life). The only question is whether the G. is to be dated before the trip to the 
West, in 390-388, or after his return, in 387—385 (so Dodds, 26). I agree with Kapp in 
preferring the earlier date (see below, n 32). 

For the P. the external evidence is very slim. The reference to the skill of peltasts at 
350a5 has been used to suggest a date after 392, when the corps of peltasts under 
Iphicrates had its first great victory at Corinth. (Peltasts were of course known much 
earlier and used in the Peloponnesian War, but they did not become a familiar part of 
Athenian public life until the time of Iphicrates.) This is a slender enough thread, and it 
settles nothing, since the P. might have been written after 392 and still before the G. 
Some authors have seen the connections between P. and Symposium (Symp.) (to be 
discussed below) as proof of later date, but this scarcely counts as external evidence. 
There is some reason to suppose that the P. is referred to in Isocrates’ Helen Ch 1, but 
that speech cannot be definitely dated. (In a recent discussion Eucken would date the 
Helen ‘around 385’, but the evidence seems compatible with any date between 390 and 
380. See C. Eucken, Jsokrates, (Berlin, 1983), 44, 62.) 

* See Dodds, 18 f and the judgement of Brandwood cited in CQ XXXI (1981), 
306 n 3. 
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question of relative priority we must rely entirely upon a comparative 
analysis of the two texts, and results reached by such methods are 
bound to remain controversial. When confronted with a contrast 
between two parallel passages, one’s inference concerning the 
chronological direction is likely to depend upon some assumption 
about Plato’s development as a thinker and writer. Different sets of 
comparisons may point in different directions; and different scholars 
will give varying weight to the same set of considerations. So unanimity 
is not to be expected. But that is no reason to avoid the question or to 
accept the status quo. We must simply recognize that a strongly 
documented case for historical plausibility is the best we can hope for. 

Two words more about why the matter seems worth pursuing. First 
of all there is a significant point of doctrine that hangs on the question 
of priority. If (as I believe) the Gorgias was written first, that tends to 
undermine one line of interpretation for the much-debated identifi- 
cation of pleasure and the good in the last section of the Protagoras. 
Those scholars who claim that we should take the hedonism of this 
passage literally, as the sincere view either of the historical Socrates or 
of Plato himself at the time of writing (or both), have generally been at 
pains to show that the anti-hedonism of the Gorgias comes later. If the 
Gorgias comes first, I think this line of interpretation must collapse. 
For if the original readers of the Protagoras were already familiar with 
Socrates’ violent attack on hedonism in the Gorgias, they would 
immediately see his espousal of hedonism in the Protagoras as 
problematic, and they would look for some sign that this thesis is to be 
taken with a grain of salt, as somehow hypothetical or tongue-in- 
cheek. And any reader who looks for such a sign will surely find it.? So 
much is clear from a consideration of the initial readers’ response. And 
this argument from readers’ response will be reinforced if we try to 
plot the line of Plato's intellectual development: it is hard to believe 
that he zigzagged back and forth from the anti-hedonism of the Gorgias 
to sincere hedonism in the Protagoras and then back again to the 
explicit rejection of precisely this hedonism in the Phaedo.'° 


? Notably at 357b5 (‘What kind of art and knowledge is required is a question to be 
investigated on another occasion") and 361c5 (we do not yet know what virtue is). For 
recent discussion and review of earlier literature see D. J. Zeyl, ‘Socrates and 
Hedonism’, Phronesis, XXV (1980), 250—69. The best discussion of Socrates’ insincerity 
is probably that of J. P. Sullivan, ‘The Hedonism in Plato’s Protagoras’, Phronesis, VI 
(1961), 24—8. 

!? Of course it would be logically possible to accept the priority of the G. and still 
defend the ‘straight’ reading of hedonism in the P. since (as Gosling and Taylor 
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For the interpretation of the Protagoras, therefore, there is a 
substantial advantage to be gained by reversing the standard view on 
relative chronology. But this would scarcely justify an attempt to 
reopen the chronological question in the face of such odds, since many 
scholars have been able to perceive the problematic status of hedonism 
in the Protagoras without believing in the priority of the Gorgias. A 
second and more significant reason for contesting the orthodox 
sequence is that it obscures the division into two groups that I 
mentioned at the outset and, by separating the Protagoras from the 
Meno, makes it more difficult to see the central unity of Group II, that 
is, to see how the Laches, Charmides, Euthyphro, Protagoras, and Meno 
belong together as links in a unified chain, connected by a set of 
themes and problems to which the Gorgias is largely indifferent. 

More on this in a moment. My case for the priority of the Gorgias 
will be presented in three parts: (1) a brief statement of the primary 
considerations for putting the Protagoras later; (2) examination and 
critique of arguments for the other side; and (3) supporting argument 
for the view defended here. 


The chief consideration that weighs in favour of a later date for the 
Protagoras is the point just mentioned; its close thematic connections 
with other dialogues including the Meno, connections which are either 
not to be found at all in the Gorgias or found there only in a much less 
developed form. These themes are centred on the question of moral 
education and the nature of virtue: on the unity, definition, and teach- 
ability of virtue. A second and quite different set of considerations 
pointing in the same direction concerns the literary development of the 
Platonic dialogue beyond the simple mime form. By the mime form I 
mean the direct dialogue of the Crito and Jon with no narrative frame 


emphasize) the hedonism of the latter is considerably more enlightened than the crude 
version assigned to Callicles and refuted in the G. But although this is logically possible, 
it is neither psychologically nor historically plausible that the consistent opposition 
between pleasure and the good in the G. should be replaced by a sincerely intended 
identification of the two in the P., without so much as a word of explanation. And in 
these matters plausibility is the most we can hope for. Gosling and Taylor are also 
prepared to argue (87—95) that Phaedo (Phd.) 69A is not intended as a refutation of 
hedonism; but most of us will agree with Hackforth that this passage is ‘as definite a 
repudiation of the Protagoras doctrine as could be wished' (CQ, XXII (1928), 41). 
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and little or no prologue. It is easy to see that most of the dialogues 
with which the Protagoras is closely linked mark a formal development 
beyond the mime form: Laches, Charmides, Lysis, and Euthydemus. 
These formal considerations are more delicate, however; and the 
thematic connections are more fundamental, since they directly reflect 
Plato’s philosophical interest in the composition of these dialogues. 
To begin with the Gorgias. Its central theme is the choice between 
two lives: the pursuit of political power or the pursuit of moral integrity 
and philosophic truth. This dichotomy is reflected in the contrast 
between two methods (rhetoric or dialectic) and between two sets of 
ends and standards of success (pleasure or the good). The emotional 
centre of the dialogue is the question whether it is better to do or to 
suffer injustice, and the poignancy of the whole work largely derives 
from the persistent reference to Socrates’ own fate, as a man prepared 
to run any risk rather than lend his hand to an act of injustice. Now of 
these themes of the Gorgias only one, the contrast between rhetoric 
and dialectic, plays a role in the Protagoras as well; it is an integral but 
subordinate component of both dialogues.!! The question of justice 
will of course be taken up again in the Republic, where the figure of 
Thrasymachus recalls the positions of Polus and Callicles. But among 
the Socratic or pre-middle dialogues, the Gorgias is most strongly 
linked to the Apology and the Crito. As Dodds says, ‘Gorgias 521 E ff., 
with its parody of the charges against Socrates, vividly recalls the 
Apology; and we can perhaps see in the Gorgias the fulfillment of 
Socrates’ prediction at Apol. 39 cd concerning the new accusers who 
will arise to denounce the Athenian way of life.’ Furthermore, ‘the 
main ethical thesis of the Gorgias is already stated at Crito 49 B 4’, 
namely, to act unjustly is in every way evil and shameful for the one 
who so acts.'? The debate between Socrates and his two opponents, 
Polus and Callicles, as well as the final myth, all serve to support and 
reinforce Plato's claim that it is better to be an honest man who suffers 
but keeps his soul intact than a scoundrel who achieves worldly power 
and success. The Gorgias looks back so constantly on the trial and 
death of Socrates that, thematically speaking, it may be described as 
the philosophical sequel to the Apology and the Crito, a systematic 


! We may (with Dodds, 2 f) construe the theme of rhetoric as fundamental to the G., 
if by rhetoric we mean not simply speech-making (as opposed to question-and-answer) 
but the use of oratory in pursuit of a political career. Rhetoric in this larger sense does 
play a role in the introductory conversation of the P. but is soon lost from sight. 

2 Dodds, 21 and 22. 
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justification of Socrates’ life and death.? The Gorgias itself has no 
sequel, except for the Republic which returns to these themes within a 
vastly expanded context. 

The Protagoras, by contrast, is concerned with an entirely different 
range of issues and connected to a different set of dialogues. (1) The 
first sections of the dialogue are dominated by the problem of moral 
education and the teachability of virtue, a theme which reappears 
obliquely in the discussion of Simonides poem (since this is 
concerned with ‘becoming good’, and is itself an exercise in 
educational technique). Note that, by contrast, the topic of education is 
never thematized in the Gorgias though it is of course present there, 
since Gorgias claims to teach oratory and, when pressed, offers to 
teach justice as well; while it is implied throughout the Gorgias that 
Socrates, in practising the true art of politics, tries to make men better. 
But questions of teachability are not raised, and methods of teaching 
virtue are never themselves the subject of discussion. (2) The second 
dominant theme of the Protagoras is the nature of virtue, its parts, and 
their relation to one another and to knowledge. The long discussion of 
acrasia and the art of measuring pleasures is directly subordinated to 
this theme (see 353B1- 3). Finally, the dialogue concludes with (3) the 
principle of priority of definition, which links the two themes: how can 
we find out whether virtue is teachable unless we determine what it is? 
(360e7, 361c5). This principle is fully stated in the Laches, the Meno, 
and Republic I. It appears in the Gorgias only in embryonic form.'* 

These three themes—teachability, the nature of virtue and its parts, 
the priority of definition—form a network of interconnections, linking 
the Protagoras directly to the Laches, Charmides, Euthyphro, and Meno, 
more indirectly to the Lysis and Euthydemus. In length and dramatic 
intensity the Protagoras forms the centrepiece for this group of seven 


B These connections are developed at length in Böhme, op cit n 6. They do not 
mean, of course, that the G. was written immediately after the two shorter works, only 
that its philosophical concerns are largely defined by reference to the events they portray. 

1+ The notion of priority of definition is presented in the G. by the distinction between 
two questions, tis and oios, the first of which must be answered before the second (448e, 
462c10-d2, 463c). In the G. this functions simply as a rule of good method, a rule which 
Socrates follows in successfully working out a definition of rhetoric as the basis for his 
negative evaluation. The priority of definition in Laches-Meno goes beyond this general 
rule in three respects: (a) in taking an epistemic turn (how can we know whether X is F 
unless we first know what X is?), (P) in applying specifically to the teaching or teachability 
of virtue, and (& in leading to unsuccessful attempts to define virtue. Although the 
formulation of P. 360e-361c does not exactly fit this pattern, it clearly raises the 
question of definition in just the form in which it will be addressed in the Meno. 
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dialogues (my Group II). We can construe these interconnections in 
various ways, but perhaps the most illuminating sequence is as follows. 
The Laches begins with an attempt to define virtue, precisely as a 
preliminary to deciding the question of how to train young men for 
excellence, but it turns aside to the supposedly easier task of defining 
one part, namely courage. The Charmides and Euthyphro each attempt 
the same task for another part, for temperance and piety respectively. 
The Meno, finally, attacks the definition of virtue itself. But the 
dialogue which explicitly raises the question of how the parts are 
related to one another and to the whole is the Protagoras; and it also 
returns to the question of education raised in the Laches and carried 
forward in the Meno. I submit that these five dialogues—Laches, 
Charmides, Euthyphro, Protagoras, Meno—cannot be adequately inter- 
preted unless they are seen together as a thematically unified group. (I 
leave aside the more complex question of how the Lysis and 
Euthydemus are related to this group.) Although these five dialogues are 
not formally connected with one another as the Sophist and Statesman 
are connected with the Theaetetus, and although we cannot know with 
any certainty the order in which they were composed, I believe there is 
overwhelming evidence on internal grounds that they were conceived 
and executed as a group, a group defined precisely by the network of 
thematic interconnections relating to the questions of virtue and its 
parts, teachability, and the priority of definition—a group to which the 
Gorgias does not belong, since it does not concern itself with these 
three themes. By ignoring the thematic links, much recent scholarship 
bas treated these dialogues as if they were unconnected, or has 
artificially connected them by assuming some external, quasi-historical 
motivation: the confrontation between Socrates and the sophists, or 
Plato's attempt to portray his master's mode of practising philosophy. I 
suggest that we can dispense with such biographical guesswork if we 
attend to the thematic clues that point to Plato's persistent philosophi- 
cal concerns in these dialogues. 

The most immediate links connect the Protagoras with the Meno. 
The Protagoras ends with Socrates’ plan to investigate what virtue is, in 
order to decide whether or not it is teachable (361c). It thus defines the 
project to which the Meno is addressed. Both dialogues are dominated 
by the suggestion that virtue is a kind of knowledge (or is it, perhaps, as 
the Meno adds, a kind of true opinion?). This suggestion was raised in 
the Laches and Charmides (but not in the Gorgias). Only the Protagoras 


5 Gisela Striker reminds me that the identification of virtue as a kind of knowledge is 
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and the Meno, however, explicitly deal with the interpretation of virtue 
as a kind of knowledge, and only they connect this theme directly with 
the question of teachability. In terms of the philosophical problems 
under discussion, the Meno is the direct sequel to the Protagoras. 
This picture of a thematically unified group of dialogues stretching 
from the Laches to the Meno will be amplified below in section III. But 
let me emphasize again that nothing connects the Gorgias with this 
group: it does not ask for a definition of virtue or its parts, nor is it 
expressly concerned with the teaching or teachability of virtue.'® So the 
Gorgias falls outside this group. Does it belong before or after?!" If it 
belongs after the group, it belongs after the Meno. Now although some 
scholars have suggested this as a possibility, there is really nothing to 
recommend it. By introducing the doctrine of recollection and the 
distinction between knowledge and true opinion, the Meno lays the 
basis for key philosophical developments in the Symposium and Phaedo. 
It seems incredible that Plato should have sandwiched a huge dialogue 
like the Gorgias (which is much longer than any dialogue before the 
Republic) between the Meno on the one hand and the Symposium- 
Phaedo on the other, without incorporating so much as a hint either of 
recollection or of true opinion.'? On the contrary, the dominant themes 
of the Gorgias connect it with the Apology and Crito, as we have seen. 
This divergence in thematic connections is the principal basis for my 
distinction between Groups I and II. (The concern with defining a 
techné also connects the Gorgias with the lon.) Now if the Gorgias is 
plausibly dated around 390-387 and if Group II is later, then 
dialogues such as Laches, Euthyphro, Protagoras, and Meno must have 
been written in the middle and late 380s, when Plato was back from his 
travels and beginning his work in the Academy. These dialogues are 


at least partially implicit in the classification of dikaiosyné as a techne at G. 464b8, c2, 
465c5. 

té [n the special case of whether Gorgias will teach his students justice, the question is 
not pursued for its own sake but solely in order to force Gorgias into an inconsistent 
statement of his position (see my ‘Drama and Dialectic in Plato’s Gorgias’, Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy, i (Oxford, 1983), 79-84). For a similarly ‘embryonic’ treatment of 
the unity of virtue, see 507a-c, discussed below. 

7 [t is conceivable that the G. was composed at the same time as this group without 
sharing any of the same concerns. But in view of the length and scope of the G., that 
seems implausible to say the least. Once again, we cannot hope for more than plausibility 
(Cp. Bóhme, op cit n 6, 79 ff for a parallel argument). 

18 We do have the germ of the knowledge—opinion distinction in the contrast of 
knowledge with pistis at 454d—455a, but there is no concern here with true belief. There 
is nothing in the C. passage to suggest familiarity with the Meno. See further below, 
pp. 87 ff with n 36. 
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not likely to be ‘Socratic’ in the usual sense, if they were composed by 
Plato in his forties, fifteen to twenty years after Socrates' death. 

These chronological conclusions can be confirned by some 
considerations of literary form. I assume (though it is not essential to 
my argument) that the Apology and the Crito are Plato’s earliest works, 
written not long after the events in question, in the early 390s. The 
Apology belongs to an older, more conventional literary form, the 
court-room speech. The Crito will then be Plato's first dialogue, and 
the Crito exhibits what I call the simple mime form. Now for all the 
intellectual power and dramatic intensity of the Gorgias, it also has the 
external form of a simple mime: it differs from the Crito only in having 
five speakers instead of two. The other two dialogues that I would date 
before the Gorgias are also composed in simple mime form: the fon 
with two speakers and the Hippias Minor with three. (The dialogue 
portions of the Menexenus are in the same mime form.) Of these four 
dialogues the Crito and Jon have only the briefest of prologues; the 
Gorgias and the Hippias Minor have none. None of the dialogues in my 
Group Í is narrated; and furthermore none of these dialogues except 
the Crito has any clear indication of a fictive date. The Crito is the kind 
of exception that can prove a rule, since its date is fixed not by Plato’s 
artistic decision but by the topic itself. Looking at these four dialogues 
as a group, we can Say that Plato has not yet begun his experiment with 
the dialogue form as such. (If we include the Menexenus as the latest 
member of Group I we can see him experimenting there in an entirely 
different way, using the dialogue form only as a vehicle to present his 
funeral oration.) 

When we consider the dramatic form of the dialogues in Group II, 
the situation is entirely different. The Laches seems to be the first 
dialogue with a clearly defined dramatic date, between the battle of 
Delium in 424 BC and the death of Laches in 418." It still has the 
external form of the mime without narration, but it is scarcely a simple 
mime since its long dramatic prologue includes five speakers, occupies 
half of the dialogue, and introduces Socrates to two of the speakers in a 
way that has no parallel in any other work. If the Charmides comes next, 
it is the first example of a dialogue narrated by Socrates. (We might 


9 Contrast the Menexenus (Mnx.), where the funeral oration is dated to 386 but the 
frame dialogue can have no coherent date, since Socrates was long dead in 386. 
Similarly scholars in search of a dramatic date for the /on have proposed 394—392 on the 
strength of contemporary allusions (see below, n 54), but that simply shows that Plato 
was not concerned to give the dialogue a fictive date. 
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imagine that Socrates, having been fully introduced to the new reading 
public by two famous generals in the Laches, is now in a position to 
introduce the dialogues himself.) The Charmides has not only a precise 
fictive date (immediately after a battle at Potidaea in 432) but also a 
definite location: the palaestra of Taureas. The narrative form is used 
with telling effect in the description of Charmides, his lovers, and his 
impact on Socrates. The Lysis has the same external form as the 
Charmides and the same lusciously portayed gymnasium atmosphere 
but a more complex prologue, first outside the palaestra with two older 
boys, then inside with the two younger interlocutors. Comparing these 
dialogues from the point of view of literary form, we can see Plato in 
the Charmides and Lysis developing the technical resources that he will 
display on a more lavish scale in the Protagoras, for which he provides a 
triple prologue: first the frame conversation with an unnamed 
companion, then the narrated conversation with Hippocrates in 
Socrates’ house, and finally the memorable description of the three 
sophists in the house of Callias. What is new in the Protagoras is the 
frame dialogue with an anonymous interlocutor, to whom the dialogue 
proper is narrated,? as well as the elaborate two-plus-two-part 
structure of the dialogue itself: Protagoras! speech, followed by 
Socratic dialectic, interrupted by an extended intermission that 
threatens to bring the conversation to an end, then resumed with the 
interpretation of Simonides’ poem, followed by a final section of 
Socratic dialectic. As a work of literary art, the Protagoras has no rivals 
in the corpus except for the twin masterpieces, the Symposium and 
Phaedo, which share its frame-dialogue form but introduce a narrator 
other than Socrates himself. 

A. E. Taylor correctly saw that the dramatic perfection of the 
Protagoras places it at the summit of Plato's literary career, next to the 
Symposium and Phaedo.” But he spoiled his case by imagining that 
literary considerations alone could suffice to establish relative date. So 
he made the blunder of concluding that the Meno is ‘a cruder and 
earlier work’ than the Protagoras, because it begins so abruptly by 
posing the question of teachability without the usual prologue.” But 


2 This form is taken a bit further in the Euthydemus (Euthyd.), where Socrates’ 
companion is our old friend Crito and the frame dialogue is used almost like a tragic 
chorus to punctuate and comment upon the narrated dialogue. This suggests—though 
of course it does not prove—that the Euthyd. may be later than the P., perhaps 
contemporary with the Meno. ^ Plato, the Man and his Work, 235. 

2 Ibid., 130. A prologue might seem superfluous if, as I suggest, the Meno is thought 
of as a direct sequel to the P. 
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for Platonic chronology the literary form of a dialogue is at best a straw 
in the wind, not a decisive criterion. After developing more complex 
literary structures Plato can always revert to the simple mime form, as 
he does in the Euthyphro and again in the Meno, and as he will do later 
in the Cratylus and Phaedrus. As for the abrupt posing of the question 
in Meno's first speech, Taylor neglected to take account of the parallel 
abruptness in the opening of the Cratylus and the Philebus; but these 
three dialogues belong to three distinct periods in Plato's work. Once 
he has developed his full range of literary types, Plato seems to lose 
interest in the external form of the dialogue. In the Republic and 
Parmenides he gives up the frame dialogue, and after the Theaetetus he 
gives up the narrative introduction and returns to the mime form in all 
his later works. But before the Republic we can follow step by step the 
rise of Plato's narrated dialogue with dramatic setting from (1) the 
simple mime form in Crito, Jon, Hippias Minor to (2) mime form with 
more speakers and elaborate prologue (Laches), then to (3) narration by 
Socrates to a silent companion (Charmides, Lysis), then (4) narration by 
Socrates to a speaking partner, unnamed (P.) or named (Euthyd.), and 
finally to (5) narration by someone other than Socrates himself, to a 
speaking companion (Symp., Phd.). In all stages later than (1) we 
typically have a definite fictive date.” I think it is no accident that all 
dialogues in my Group I belong to type (1). Of course we have no 
guarantee that this formal development corresponds exactly to a 
chronological sequence. But it is undeniable that, in formal terms, the 
Protagoras represents one of the latest stages of this progression while 
the Gorgias belongs at or near the beginning. 


I 


My argument so far has been based primarily on thematic connections 
and secondarily on formal intricacy. The themes are more fundamen- 
tal, since they reflect Plato's philosophical concerns; his development 
of the dialogue form is rather a mark of his interest in controlling the 
literary impact upon the reader. But this strictly literary interest is a 

23 The fictive date seems to lapse with the interest in external form: it is less clearly 
marked in the Republic (Rep.) which reverts to type (3); it tends to be blurred also for the 
narrative frame of the Parmenides, which is a complex variant on (5). In the Theaetetus 
Plato publicly abandons the narrative form (at 143b—c); all later dialogues are in the 


mime form with which he began, and which he had continued to use for the Meno, 
Cratylus, and Phaedrus (Phdr.). 
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distinctive feature of my Group II and the middle dialogues. It 
disappears after the Parmenides and the introduction to'the Theaetetus, 
where Plato renounces the narrative form and never uses it again. (The 
disappearance of the dramatic dialogue thus coincides with the 
development of Plato's later, more difficult style, with its less natural 
word order conditioned by the avoidance of hiatus, which begins in the 
Sophist and Statesman. Plato seems now more interested in shaping 
sentences than in molding the impact on the reader. And this stylistic 
change is accompanied by a more wooden, didactic dialogue form and 
by the replacement of Socrates as principal speaker.) These formal 
considerations, which connect the rise of the dramatic dialogue with 
my Group II, might not have much chronological significance if they 
stood alone. Taken together with the pattern of thematic connections, 
they seem to me decisive. Both in form and in content, the dialogues of 
Group II form a unified series. 

The traditional view of the Gorgias as later than the Protagoras relies, 
as one might expect, upon an entirely different set of considerations. 
Before discussing these arguments in detail, let me try to clarify the 
underlying difference in approach. The prevailing view is dominated 
by two parallel assumptions: that the sequence of pre-middle dialogues 
reflects the development of Plato's thought from discipleship to 
maturity, and hence that his treatment of the central figure changes 
gradually from a faithful portrayal of the historical Socrates to the use 
of Socrates as spokeman for Plato’s own philosophy. I reject the first 
assumption altogether, and I challenge the second also to the extent 
that it depends upon the first. There is naturally some element of truth 
in the second assumption, since the Apology and the Crito (which I 
assume to be the earliest) probably give us our best picture of the 
historical Socrates as Plato saw him; while in much later dialogues like 
the Phaedo and the Republic he is certainly the spokesman for Plato’s 
own ideas. It does not follow, however, that the dozen dialogues 
written in between exhibit a gradual development from the one 
Socrates to the other. But it is just this assumption which leads 
scholars to date aporetic dialogues like the Laches and Protagoras before 
a ‘dogmatic’ dialogue like the Gorgias. In fact Plato’s presentation of 
Socrates is much more diversified, with radical changes from one 
dialogue to another. On the one hand we have texts where something 
like an historical portrait seems to be intended: the Apology, the Crito, 
the biographical passages of the Symposium and Phaedo. (Even here 
there must be considerable license, as in the death scene in the Phaedo, 
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where the actual effect of hemlock poisoning is completely sup- 
pressed.^* On the other hand, in dialogues like the Charmides and 
Protagoras, situated before Plato's birth, the portrayal of Socrates is 
essentially a free creation. Like the other Socratics, Plato made use of 
Socrates for his own purposes. But what were they? 

The view that we can order the pre-middle dialogues to reflect the 
development of Plato's thought implies that he used the dialogues to 
clarify his own understanding of a problem. Hence if a discussion is 
inconclusive we should infer that Plato had not resolved the problem in 
his own mind. This approach treats the dialogues as if they were a kind 
of philosophical notebook, in which the author records his thoughts at 
the moment of writing. On the contrary, I believe that Plato composed 
these works (down to and including the Meno, Symposium, and Phaedo) 
not for his own edification but in order to produce a certain effect upon 
his readers, and that is why they are composed with such art. It is a 
mistake to think that we can look through the dialogues into Plato's 
mind. What we find in the dialogues before the Meno is not the 
unfolding of doctrine but the progressive use of hints, provocations, 
exercises, and protreptic argument to set us thinking about those 
matters that Plato takes to be of philosophic and pedagogic importance. 
I do not suggest that in the twenty-odd years that separate the Apology 
from the Phaedo Plato's thought did not develop. I mean only that the 
potentia] discrepancy between what Plato thought and what he saw fit 
to put into a dialogue is so great that we simply fail to recognize Plato's 
cunning as a writer if we suppose that we can read off the state of his 
thinking at any moment from what we find in a given work. It is only in 
the exceptional case that the passion with which Plato writes may 
indicate that he is not holding anything back. I suspect that the Gorgias 
is such an exception, but it may be the only one.” Both the 
extraordinary length and the intensity of this dialogue give one the 
impression that Plato is here speaking to us directly. But if the Gorgias 
is transparent in this way, most of the pre-middle dialogues are much 
more opaque. Certainly the Charmides and Protagoras do not reveal. 
Plato’s thought to us in any direct way, any more than the Hippias 


^ See C. Gill, “The Death of Socrates’, CQ, XXIII (1973), 25-8. 

25 One is tempted to say something similar about the Phd.: surely if Plato had had any 
better arguments for immortality he would have included them? Even here, however, the 
literary form implies some limits: the arguments of the Phd. all turn on the doctrine of 
Forms. Who can say the arguments for immortality in Rep. X and Phdr. were dreamed up 
by Plato only after he had finished the Phd? How could one tell, except by begging the 
question of transparency? 
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Minor, the Lysis, or the Euthydemus. We do not know how far the irony 
displayed by Socrates in these dialogues was a trait of the historical 
individual; what we clearly see is that it is the perfect vehicle for Plato's 
penchant for literary dissembling. 

I turn now to examine the case for the opposition: arguments for the 
priority of the Protagoras. It will be convenient to distinguish eight 
kinds of consideration, not all of them equally substantial. 


I. The portrayal of Socrates. If 'the Platonic Socrates grew in 
stature as the historical Socrates receded in time’ (Dodds), then it is 
natural to see the Protagoras as relatively early: it gives us still *a living 
impression of the real Socrates, with a reminder even of his limitations 
and one-sidedness’ (Rudberg). By contrast, in the Gorgias ‘Socrates 
the ignorant questioner has turned into a man of positive and strongly 
expressed convictions’ (Guthrie).?* 

2. To this transformation in the person of Socrates corresponds the 
shift from the aporetic dialogue, with no satisfactory conclusion, to the 
development of positive doctrine, as in the Gorgias! systematic contrast 
between techné and empeiria and its sustained. defence of the Socratic 
moral position. The last argument of the Protagoras shows a movement 
in this direction, but the work as a whole shares the aporetic form of 
many shorter ‘Socratic’ dialogues. 

3. The Gorgias contains the first of Plato’s three judgement myths, 
and its concern with the fate of the soul after death is emphasized 
earlier in the dialogue by Socrates’ repeated invocation of what we may 
loosely call the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine of the soul and its 
afterlife (492e—4942)." There is no trace of this in the Protagoras and 
other earlier dialogues. 

4. New also is the interest in mathematics and astronomy, which is 
characteristic of the Gorgias as of later works, beginning with the 
Meno.”® 

5. Some authors have seen adumbrations of the theory of Forms in 


*6 Dodds, 20 (and cf. 16, 21); G. Rudberg, op cit n 4, 30 and passim; Guthrie, iv, 284. 

27 Cf. W. Nestle, Platon, Protagoras, (Stuttgart, 1978), 44. Gosling and Taylor (61) 
point to ‘an emphasis on soul-body dualism, with a corresponding interest in 
eschatology', but the first point is not really distinct from the second. By itself the 
antithetical pairing of sóma and psyche is a commonplace in Democritus and other 
authors of the late fifth century. See D. B. Claus, Tomard the Soul (New Haven, 1981), 
ch 4. 

8 Rudberg, op cit n 6, 30, 35 f; Dodds, 20. This point is developed in great detail by 
Gregory Vlastos, ‘Elenchus and Mathematics’ forthcoming in A7P. 
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the terminology of ‘presence’ (pareinai) in Gorgias 497a, 498d, 506d, 
‘participating’ (metechein) at 467e, and ‘form’ (eidos) at 503e. 

6. The distinction between knowledge and opinion (doxa), first 
developed in the Meno, is foreshadowed in the distinction between 
knowledge and conviction (pistis) at Gorgias 454c—455a. 

7. Socrates defends hedonism in the Protagoras but rejects it in the 
Gorgias, as later in the Phaedo. Gosling and Taylor doubt the rejection 
but see an advance nevertheless: the Protagoras offers no account of the 
nature of pleasure, *while the Gorgias introduces the theory of pleasure 
as consisting in the filling-up of a deficiency, which remains for some 
time, with modifications, Plato's dominant model’.”? 

8. The psychological doctrine of the Gorgias is more mature. It 
recognizes the presence in the soul of irrational or good-independent 
desires (epithymiai), and represents the virtuous soul as one character- 
ized by harmony and order, which requires the restraining of desire 
(503d—507e). The Gorgias thus anticipates the complex psychology of 
the Republic. The Protagoras, by contrast, denies the reality of acrasia 
and thus implicitly denies the existence of good-independent desires. 
It ‘contains no account of the nature of the soul, nor any distinction of 
kinds of desire'.?? 


I take up these points in order. 


1. I have already given some reason for doubting that the depiction 
of Socrates in the pre-middle dialogues shows a linear progression 
from a life-like portrait, *with no crookedness of feature, no wart or 
wrinkle smoothed out’, to an idealized figure of the moral saint.*’ The 
moral stature of Socrates is nowhere greater than in the Apology and 
Crito, presumably Plato’s earliest works. The interest in the lifelike 
representation is weaker in the lon, Hippias Minor, and Menexenus, 
which are all relatively early, than in the Symposium and Phaedo which 
are relatively late. There is no doubt that Socrates’ tone in the Gorgias 
is more dogmatic than anywhere before the Republic, but that is a 
special feature of this dialogue, not a point on a smooth curve. The 
explanation must come from an interpretation of the uniquely 
passionate, even belligerent temper of this dialogue, which I ( following 
many others) would associate with Plato's long-delayed and bitterly 


2 Gosling and Taylor, 62. - 3 ]bid., 61. 

31 The quotation is from Gregory Vlastos’ introduction to the Jowett-Ostwald 
translation of the Protagoras (New York, 1956), xxv. The view is most fully developed in 
Rudberg (above, n 26). 
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resisted decision to abandon hope of participating in political reform of 
Athens and to opt instead for the ‘true politics’ of the philosophic life. 
Nowhere else, not even in the Republic, is the critique of Athens so 
hostile. And Socrates figures here both as spokesman for Plato and as 
paradigm of the life Plato has chosen. In this double role he does 
indeed prefigure the Socrates of the middle dialogues. But that does 
not prevent Plato from making a quite different use of Socrates in 
other dialogues written after the Gorgias but before the Symposium. 

2. The assumption that Plato's earliest dialogues are aporetic in 
form seems to me simply false. The Crito argues to a straightforward 
positive conclusion. The Zon also defends a definite view, and although 
the tone is ironic the Jon’s conclusion accords with the view of poetry 
expressed by Plato in later works. The Hippias Minor also argues in 
support of a thesis, although since in this case the conclusion is 
unacceptable the dialogue does in fact propound an aporia. Formally 
speaking, however, no dialogue in my Group I ends in aporia. The first 
aporetic dialogue is the Laches; and the aporetic dialogues as a group 
coincide with those that are thematically concerned with the definition 
and teachability of virtue (with the exception of the Lysis, which is 
formally aporetic but has a different theme). In general, the aporetic 
dialogues are simply my Group II, except that the Euthydemus, while 
puzzling enough, is not formally aporetic. The Meno is the last and 
least aporetic of the group, but Socrates’ closing words are almost the 
same as in the Protagoras: we have not really solved this question until 
we know what virtue is. That is just where we began in the Laches: the 
circle is closed, and we are ready for the middle dialogues. 

3. Speculation concerning a future life is a persistent feature of 
Plato's work. The final pages of the Apology project a kind of mini- 
myth, with Socrates in conversation with the great heroes of the 
legendary past. The Crito refers with confidence to Socrates’ reception 
by the rulers and the laws of the underworld (54b—c). The Charmides 
shows an interest in the psychic doctrine of Thracian ‘doctors of 
Zalmoxis, who are said to practice immortality’ (athanatizein, 156d6). 
Still, there is no doubt that the myth of the Gorgias, Socrates’ 
commitment to its verity, and his allusion to mystic doctrines of the 
soul, anticipate the eschatology of the Phaedo in a way that is 
unparalleled in other pre-middle works, except for the passage on 
recollection in the Meno. But is this a sign that the Gorgias must be 
close to the Meno and Phaedo in date? (The great difference between 
the judgement myth in the Gorgias and those in the Phaedo and Republic 
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would suggest that the Gorgias is much further from the Phaedo than 
the Phaedo is from the Republic.) The presence of such a doctrine in the 
dialogues tells us something, but its absence by itself tells us nothing of 
chronological interest. Once Plato expounds such a view, he is under 
no obligation to include it in every dialogue. Thus he omits all 
reference to immortality in the Symposium, which is presumably later 
than Gorgias and Meno. His own doctrine of recollection is absent not 
only from the Symposium but also from the Republic, although it 
appears again in the Phaedrus. What conclusions are we to draw 
concerning relative date? 

The eschatology of the Gorgias is motivated by the concerns of that 
dialogue, and above all by the parallel between the trial of Socrates and 
the Last Judgement. The absence of eschatology in the Protagoras 
proves nothing whatsoever, since there is no occasion in the Protagoras 
for such questions to arise. 

4. Much the same has to be said about the frequency of 
mathematical and astronomical references in the Gorgias and their 
absence in the Protagoras (except for arithmetic at 356e—357a). The 
argument from silence is worthless unless it could be shown that such 
references would be appropriate, or that they are typical of all 
dialogues later than the Gorgias. But where is mathematics in the 
Symposium and Phaedrus? 

Incidentally, the Gorgias’ interest in mathematics and in Orphic- 
Pythagorean eschatology has often been linked to Plato's trip to South 
Italy and Sicily, but this connection can be made in either of two ways. 
We may imagine that such interests helped to motivate his voyage, or 
we may suppose that the Gorgias reflects knowledge gained in the West. 
I believe Kapp is right to date the Gorgias before Plato's return from 
Sicily.? The overwhelming disgust with Athenian life and politics fits 
much better the mood of someone who has just resolved to leave 
Athens than someone who is returning to his native city after the even 
more negative experience of Sicilian life reported in the Seventh 
Epistle (326b—d). There was certainly no need for Plato to leave 
Athens in order to learn geometry, or to make some acquaintance with 
Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines of the soul. The basic doctrine is 
reported in Herodotus, reflected in some well-known poems of Pindar 
(one of which is quoted in the Meno) and in several passages in 


32 Ernst Kapp, op cit n 6, 8o f; cf. 96—104 for the shift in Plato's judgement on Athens 
before and after the Sicilian voyage, reflected respectively in the G. (before) and in the 
Mnx., P., and Meno (; fterwards). 
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Euripides, including the verses Plato cites at Gorgias 492e, verses 
which were famous enough to be caricatured by Aristophanes in the 
Frogs. Euripides’ reference to the writings of Orpheus at Hippolytus 
953 f suggests that Plato's picture of itinerant mystagogues with their 
*heap of books' at Republic 11.364€ was applicable to the fifth century as 
well. The poems of Empedocles were surely available. And in his 
dialogue 7elauges Aeschines depicted Socrates in familiar converse 
with a Pythagorean ascetic. So no trip across the Ionian sea was 
required for Plato to gain the kind of information displayed in the 
Gorgias.” 

5. The claim that certain expressions in the Gorgias adumbrate the 
doctrine of Forms does not deserve much discussion. The use of the 
terminology of ‘presence’ in Gorgias 497e1—3, 498d, 506d, is distinctly 
less refined than that at Lysis 217b—e; the use of eidos in connection 
with apoblepein at 503e (which Dodds found striking) is much further 
from mature Platonism than the same language at Euthyphro 6e. (The 
Euthyphro is, with the Meno, the only pre-middle dialogue to use the 
terms eidos and idea in a way that immediately prefigures the doctrine 
of Forms, since it applies these terms to the object of definition.) If 
anything, the examples of self-predication at Protagoras 330c—d are 
more distinctive of a line of reasoning that leads to the classical theory. 
But nothing substantial came be made of this for the relative dating of 
our two dialogues. 

6. There is no doubt that the distinction between knowledge and 
pistis (which can be either true or false) at Gorgias 454d—455a 
foreshadows the distinction between knowledge and doxa in the Meno, 
whereas the Protagoras ignores this distinction. But here there are two 
things to be said. 

First of all, what is new and important in the Meno is not the 
distinction itself but Plato's use of it. As a recent commentator on the 
Meno has noted, ‘the contrast between knowledge and opinion was a 
traditional one; it goes back at least to a poem of Xenophanes’, and it 


3 If Pythagorean doctrine is reflected in the cosmic role of ‘geometrical equality’ at 
G. 50826, that might well come from the book of Philolaus. (If Simmias and Cebes had 
personal contact with Philolaus, as the Phd. implies, Plato would presumably know 
where to find this book without sailing to Italy.) But the Pythagorean element in the G. 
has been exaggerated. I think Dodds (337) is mistaken to identify the sephoi at 50766 
with the Pythagoreans. The cosmic role of philia points rather to Empedocles, as the 
scholiast (quoted by Dodds) recognizes. The notion that the world is a kosmos, a 
harmonious balance of opposites ruled by ‘justice’, is of course the standard view in 
Presocratic cosmology. 
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underlies the contrast between the way of truth and the way of seeming 
(doxa) in Parmenides.** What is new in the Meno is the positive 
evaluation of doxa as capable of attaining truth and guiding action, 
while falling short of knowledge. It is true opinion that is important for 
Plato's theory, and of that there is no trace in the Gorgias. (The 
epistemological focus of the Gorgias is on the contrast between techne 
' and empeiria, a contrast which plays no direct role in Plato's mature 
epistemology.) The Gorgias makes a skilful use of the traditional 
contrast by speaking not of doxa but of pistis ‘conviction’, for that is 
what rhetoric tries to produce. But there is nothing here to suggest 
proximity to the doctrine of the Meno. 

On the other hand, the neglect of such a distinction in the Protagoras 
may be a sign of cunning rather than immaturity. Gosling and Taylor 
claim that the distinction ‘would have clarified the argument? but 
what they mean is rather that it would have clarified their criticism of 
the argument. For the ambiguity plays a crucial role in Plato's strategy 
here. On the one hand, as far as acrasia is concerned all that matters is 
what the agent believes to be good or bad. Thus Plato says: ‘No one acts 
against what he either knows or thinks to be better  (358b7; 
cf. Aristotle’s remarks at Nicomachean Ethics VII.3.1146b24—31). On 
the other hand, Socrates must ignore the role of opinion and 
emphasize knowledge if the analysis of acrasia is to be relevant at all to 
the art of measurement as a form of knowledge. And knowledge it must 
be if the whole discussion of hedonism and acrasia is to serve Socrates' 
purpose of identifying courage with wisdom: it is knowledge, not doxa, 
that should not be dragged around like a slave (352c). So when this 
passage is carefully scrutinized, it does nothing to show that Plato in 
the Protagoras was unaware of the distinction.?? 

7. Is the Gorgias more advanced than the Protagoras on the subject 
of pleasure? Gosling and Taylor suggest that it is, because of its 
reliance on the deficiency model. It is true that on this point the 


3 R. W. Sharples, Plato: Meno, ed. with trs. and notes (Warminster, Wilts. and 
Chicago, 1985), 11. 

35 p. 62. 

36 Plato can scarcely have been unaware of the distinction, since it is the title of a work 
by Antisthenes: epi 56éns koi émorhuns, in four books! (Diogenes Laertius VII.17, 
in Tome 7, no 4). Cf. the antithesis of yvyvécoxew and óo£á£ew in Antisthenes’ Ajax 
ss 8-9 (Decleva—Caizzi 14 = Giannantoni 53), with remarks of A. Patzer, Antisthenes 
der Sokratiker (Marburg diss., 1970), 209. Patzer would date the Ajax in the early 390s 
(215). Compare Gorgias, Palamedes 24: ‘not knowing the truth he puts his trust in doxa, 
that most unreliable of things’; the knowledge—doxa contrast runs throughout this 
passage. 
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Gorgias foreshadows some of Plato's later discussions and the 
Protagoras does not. But again, Plato may have had good reason to 
avoid that model in the Protagoras. It would not fit well with his picture 
of the brave man who measures pleasures more accurately than the 
coward. The deficiency model works best for bodily pleasures, but the 
hedonism of the Protagoras depends upon a levelling strategy that treats 
all pleasures as homogeneous. The deficiency model would disrupt 
that strategy, or at least make its application needlessly complex 
(cf. Rep. IX.585b ff). For a different view of philosophical progress on 
the topic of pleasure, see below under III A. 

8. I have left for last the argument that seems to me the most 
difficult to deal with. If Plato had in the Gorgias the beginning of a 
realistic psychology of desire, and if the Protagoras was written later, 
why does he there develop a one-dimensional theory of motivation, 
with no distinction between what a person desires and what he or she 
thinks is good for them, or good sans phrase? The question is difficult 
not only because it concerns the puzzling final section of the 
Protagoras. It concerns the entire range of dialogues that tend to equate 
virtue with knowledge by assimilating or subordinating all desire to 
rational judgement; and that means nearly all the dialogues in my 
Group II, from the Laches and Charmides to the Meno and Euthydemus. 
On the standard view these dialogues represent Socratic intellectual- 
ism, which Plato finally overcame and which he explicitly criticizes in 
Republic IV, where he carefully defines the concept of brute impulse or 
good-independent desire (438a-439d). If one believes this is a 
psychological discovery that Plato made relatively late in his intellectual 
career, one must be strongly inclined to date the Gorgias after that 
discovery. (It should then come after the Meno and Euthydemus as well, 
but that is another matter.) 

The problem is a real one, for it is undeniable that the implicit moral 
psychology of the Gorgias is much more like the articulated psychology 
of the Republic than is the implicit psychology of any dialogue in my 
Group IL. On my view, one must conclude that throughout these 
dialogues Plato has deliberately suppressed all doctrinal reference to 
good-independent affect—that in discussing courage in the Laches he 
has deliberately avoided mention of the need to control fear, and that 
in discussing temperance in the Charmides he has deliberately avoided 
reference to the need to control desire—for philosophical reasons that 
remain to be specified. I think it is obvious that Plato was not unaware 
of the factors he was neglecting. Otherwise why should he have 
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depicted so vividly the impact produced on Socrates by the sensual 
beauty of Charmides? I want to suggest that Socratic intellectualism is 
a deliberate creation of Plato in the dialogues of Group II, a creation 
which must have had some reference to his memory of the historical 
Socrates, but which cannot be explained by that reference. I am not 
able to offer an explanation here, since that would require a global 
interpretation of the Laches and Charmides, as well as of the Protagoras. 
So for the moment my answer to this question can be little more than a 
promissory note. If by ‘Socratic dialogue’ one means the dialogues of 
Group II, from the Laches to the Protagoras and the Meno, on my view it 
is simply a fact that Plato created the Socratic dialogue relatively late in 
life, after his return from Syracuse in his early forties, when he was 
beginning his educational project in the Academy. It was then that he 
brought Socrates to life in a new way, in dialogues with a vivid 
dramatic setting, employing a peculiarly intellectualist psychology, 
many of them dated in the remote past before his own birth 
(Charmides, Protagoras) or when he was still a child (Laches). Why Plato 
embarked upon this extraordinary literary enterprise is not a question I 
am prepared to tackle here, but it must have had some connection with 
the educational and philosophical activity he was carrying on at the 
same time in what we call his school.*’ 


III 


I turn now to arguments in support of my thesis. There are naturally 
many points of contact beween the Gorgias and Protagoras, since in 
both dialogues Socrates confronts a major sophist and questions him 
concerning his trade. Both dialogues deal with Socrates’ conception of 
virtue, and both refer to an identification of pleasure with the good. 
One might suppose that an examination of parallel passages on these 
common topics would clearly show which of the two dialogues was 
written first. In most cases, however, the comparison of parallel texts 
can be read in either way, so that our judgement of priority for a given 
pair of passages tends to reflect rather than to determine our overall 
view of priority for the two dialogues. For example, the question put to 
Gorgias concerning his profession is deliberately prepared (447c-d) 


3 For suggestions as to the protreptic function of the aporetic form in dialogues of 
Group Il, see my articles on the Laches and the P. cited above in nn 2 and 3. 
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and elaborately carried forward to a definite conclusion (449a—454b, 
455a), whereas the comparable question to Protagoras is also 
rehearsed in advance (311b—312b) but much more briefly handled in 
conversation with the sophist (318a—319a). Those of us who believe 
the Gorgias was written first will see that Plato in the Protagoras is 
avoiding any extended repetition of a line of enquiry that has already 
been pursued at such length in the earlier dialogue. But anyone who 
believes the Protagoras was written first can easily construe the Gorgias 
as carrying out more systematically a line merely sketched in the 
Protagoras. Conversely, when Protagoras answers that he will teach 
‘good management of one’s household and the affairs of the city’ 
(318e-3192), and we find a briefer version of the same formula in the 
Gorgias (520e3—4), readers on the other side will see this as a kind of 
quotation from the Protagoras, whereas true believers can recognize 
this as a typical example of Plato repeating himself in different 
dialogues in slightly different words. (And this comparison is all the 
less significant since the formula in question may well go back to the 
sophists themselves.) Similarly for the parallel passages on why only 
experts are allowed to give advice in the assembly (G 455b ff, P. 319b- 
d), for the two episodes in which the sophist prefers to withdraw from 
the conversation and needs to be encouraged to continue (G. 458b—d, 
P. 3334-3386), as well as for the passages in which short questions 
and answers are contrasted with long speeches (G. 449b-d, P. 334c- 
338a). In each case I find it more natural to read the Gorgias passages 
as the earlier of the two, but I do not imagine that such comparisons 
can have any probative force for a scholar who is convinced on other 
grounds of the priority of the Protagoras. 

I limit myself, then, to two kinds of evidence: (A) substantial 
philosophical progress in the Protagoras, and (B) the presence in the 
Protagoras of themes, concepts, problems, and motifs absent from the 
Gorgias, that link it to other dialogues and in particular to the Meno. 
Under (A) I note advances (1) in the technique of positive argumen- 
tation and (2) in the analysis of pleasure. 


A.1. Both in Gorgias and in Protagoras Socrates makes extensive use of 
the negative elenchus, eliciting from his interlocutor the premisses that 
permit him to derive a conclusion contrary to the interlocutor's original 

38 So J. Geffcken, Hermes, LXV (1938), 33 n 2, citing M. Pohlenz, Aus Plato’s 
Werdezeit (Berlin, 1913), 129 ff. Pohlenz's discussion is a good example of how one's 


general view of chronological priority can determine the interpretation of parallel 
passages. 
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thesis. But the technique of positive argumentation is entirely different 
in the two dialogues. In the Gorgias once Callicles has been led to 
abandon his version of hedonism and recognize a distinction between 
good and bad pleasures (499b), Socrates is able to combine this 
conclusion with the result of previous arguments in order to claim that 
pleasures should be selected for the sake of what is good, not good for 
the sake of pleasure (500a). When it is necessary to give some concrete 
content to the notion of good, Socrates makes use of the same analogy 
between health in the body and areté in the soul that was employed in 
the Crito (Cf. Crito 47e with G. 505a.) However, in the Crito no 
argument was required on this point since Crito shares Socrates' 
moral convictions. In attempting now to justify these convictions 
against Callicles’ challenge, Socrates must again rely on the analogy 
with health, reinforced by parallel considerations concerning the work 
of painters, housebuilders, and shipwrights, in order to show that the 
good state of the soul is characterized by order and harmony (taxis and 
kosmos) rather than by disorder. ‘It is necessary to agree to this too, 
from what has been said previously,’ says Callicles (504b6). Notice that 
the necessity in question is strictly one of analogy: Callicles has been 
convinced by a standard example of Socratic epagoge. (The fact that the 
conception of harmony as the good state will be extended in the sequel 
to cosmic and geometric instances does not alter the form of the 
argument.) Of course this analogy with health will recur again at a 
crucial point in the argument of the Republic, where the formula of the 
Crito (‘is life worth living with a diseased body?") is once more recalled 
(Rep. IV.455a). But in the Republic this conclusion is supported by an 
elaborate psychological theory, whereas in the Gorgias it is supported 
by the force of analogy alone. This weakness in Plato's defence of 
Socratic morality in the Gorgias reflects his lack of any technique for 
reaching positive conclusions that goes beyond the piling up of 
analogies. Plato was himself no doubt dissatisfied with this result. 
Clearly that is one reason he later wrote the Republic, in order to do 
more successfully what he had failed to do in the Gorgias. 

Now we happen to know that Plato's friend Euclides of Megara 
called attention to the logical weakness of the argument from 
analogy.*? We do not know whether Euclides was responding to the 


? Euclides fr 30 Döring = D. L. IL107: ‘He rejected the argument from parallel 
cases. The component cases, he said, must be either similar or dissimilar. If they are 
similar, it is better to deal with the original case itself rather than what it resembles; if 
dissimilar the comparison is superfluous' (translation after Guthrie, iii, 505). 
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Gorgias, but it would in fact have been an appropriate criticism.*? 
Perhaps it was such criticism, together with his own further study of 
mathematics, that led Plato to develop the method of arguing from a 
*hypothesis', that is, from an explicitly formulated premiss or theory, 
the method which he first expounds in the Meno and then develops in 
the Phaedo and Republic. 'Thus in the Republic the tripartite psychology 
will serve as hypothesis from which the moral conclusion of the Crito 
and Gorgias can be derived. This may be seen as Plato’s way of meeting 
Euclides’ challenge ‘to deal with the original case itself’, that is, with 
the nature of the soul, rather than relying upon the comparison to 
health in the body. 

In the final section of the Protagoras, where Socrates attempts to 
establish the identity between knowledge and courage (and implicitly 
between knowledge and all the virtues), he deliberately introduces a 
new premiss as a basis for the argument that follows. The premiss is of 
course the identification of the good with pleasure. This does not 
correspond exactly to the method of hypothesis as described in the 
Meno, since there the hypothesis is said to be taken for granted and 
only later subjected to argument for and against (similarly in Phaedo 
101d—e); whereas in the Protagoras Socrates begins by establishing his 
premiss with some care (351b-e, 353c-254e)." The procedure 
followed in the final argument of the Protagoras is nevertheless 
substantially identical with the later method of hypothesis to this 
extent, that in order to resolve a difficult problem (in this case, to 
explain acrasia and to demonstrate the unity of the virtues in wisdom) 
Socrates begins by formulating a proposition or thesis that will be 
useful for reaching a solution that can hardly be reached without it 
(cf. prourgou at Meno 87a2 with P. 355e5—8). But if the Protagoras 
practises or foreshadows the method of hypothesis, I think it is 
sufficiently clear in what sense it marks a philosophical advance on the 
Gorgias. 


A.2. A comparable advance can be recognized in the hypothesis itself, 
namely the explanation of the good in terms of pleasure. The 
hedonism of the P. relies upon two distinctions that are never made in 


* For another connection with Euclides in these dialogues, cf. Euclides frs 24-5 
Döring with P. 329d1, 349b. 

*' Note, however, that Protagoras will not accept the premiss until its consequences 
have been made clear and seem to him attractive; see 358a. As Sullivan has remarked, in 
the argument with the many Protagoras provisionally accepts the hedonist thesis ‘as an 
hypothesis', not an agreed premiss (op cit n 9, 23). i 
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the Gorgias and which, if made there, would seriously weaken the 
refutation of Callicles. The first is the distinction between the feeling 
of pleasure itself and the activity that produces this feeling; the second 
is between the pleasure of the moment and a balance of pleasure in the 
long run. The first distinction is required in order to explain what is 
meant by good and bad pleasures. ‘You call “pleasant” (hedea) what 
produces pleasure?’ asks Socrates. 'Isn't this good in so far as it is 
pleasant, I mean, isn’t the pleasure itself a good thing?’ (P. 351d7—e3). 
And again ‘Why do you call [bad pleasures] bad? is it because they 
produce this pleasure at the moment and because they are pleasant, or 
is it because they later produce disease and poverty and so on? If any 
one of these only produced pleasure, would it still be bad? (353d). 
Here the contrast between the activity and the pleasure it causes is 
combined with the distinction between immediate pleasure and long- 
term pleasure or pain. This second distinction is required to explain 
why yielding to pleasure can be regarded as a bad thing, because it 
leads to a greater amount of pain in the long run (355e ff). On the 
basis of these distinctions Socrates is able to construct a plausible 
version of the hedonistic calculus, a version more rigorous than 
Epicurus' own theory and one that can challenge comparison with 
Bentham's. It is easy to show that if Callicles had had a theory of this 
kind at his disposal, he would not have been obliged to deny the 
identity of pleasure and the good.** He might, for example, have said 
that the sexual practices of the kinaidos are bad not because they give 
him pleasure but because they will produce future pains, such as the 
loss of public respect and the rights of citizenship.? Similarly, he 
might admit that the coward's feeling of relief from danger is a good 
feeling, while insisting that the moral character that produces such 
feeling is bad, since it will deprive him of greater pleasures that require 
a manly disposition. Of course the Callicles who could make such a 
response would not be the impulsive, essentially unphilosophical 
Callicles of our dialogue. It may be that Plato, having worked out the 
sophisticated hedonism of the Protagoras, chose for dramatic reasons to 
give a cruder version of that doctrine to Callicles. But that is, after all, 


*? Cf. Irwin’s comment on G. 495a: ‘Socrates should not deny that Callicles can 
distinguish pleasures this way' (sc. in quantitative terms). Similarly Gosling and Taylor 
(75 f): ‘Socrates’ tirade against pleasure in the Gorgias contains no argument that refutes 
the enlightened hedonism which he maintains in the Protagoras’. 

5 See my discussion of this passage in op cit n 16, 105-7, with the reference there to 
K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 27, 103. 
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implausible. For one thing, the two doctrines are formulated in 
identical terms: ‘the good and the pleasant are the same’ (G. 49523, a6, 
b3—4, d4, 499b2; P 331€5, 355a1—-2, b4-c1). And there can be little 
doubt that the doctrine so formulated in the Protagoras is a stronger 
philosophical theory.** Consider for a moment the natural response of 
Plato's original readers, those readers for whom the dramatic impact of 
these dialogues is so carefully designed. What will they think of 
Socrates’ refutation of Callicles if they have already met his 
presentation of a more coherent hedonism in the Protagoras? They 
might well be inclined to ask themselves, like some philosophical 
readers today, why does Plato make the refutation of Callicles so easy? 
why doesn't he give him a more refined version of hedonism? There 
are answers which can be given to these questions.* But the questions 
will not even arise if the more refined hedonism has not yet been 
formulated. Furthermore, the way in which the thesis is introduced is 
characteristically different in the two dialogues. In the Gorgias 
Callicles’ original formulations are vague and conversational (49242, 
C4, 49427, b2, c3); it is Socrates who first speaks more rigorously of an 
identity between pleasure and good (495a3). This philosophical 
thesis which is only gradually articulated in the Gorgias is presented 
from the beginning in Protagoras as a fixed and carefully formulated 
point of departure (351c-e). 

It is surely more natural to take the hedonism of the Gorgias as the 
earlier version, both because of its initial presentation on the basis of 
conversational expressions and because of its relative lack of conceptual 
refinement. 


B. I conclude with a survey of certain themes and concepts in the 
Protagoras which link it to other dialogues, including the Meno and in 
one case the Symposium, but which are either entirely absent from or 
quite differently formulated in the Gorgias. 


B.1. We have seen that the Gorgias shows no deep interest in the 


* So rightly Grube (op cit n 6, xiii): ‘It is quite certain, as a matter of ascertainable 
fact, that pleasure is discussed in a far more subtle and advanced manner in the 
Protagoras than in the Gorgias’. 

^5 See my discussion, op cit n 16, 104 f (with n 51). 

“© Cp. Hackforth's comment: ‘Plato of course knows that there is no such thing as 
*vulgar Hedonism" . . . the identification of Pleasure with Good is a doctrine of 
philosophers’ (“Hedonism in Plato’s Protagoras, CQ, XXII (1928), 41). Hackforth is 
referring to the P., but his remark also fits the way in which Socrates in the G. articulates 
a thesis that is only very roughly implied by what Callicles has said. 
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theme of priority of definition with which the Protagoras concludes 
(360e—361c), and which is dramatized in the opposition between 
Meno and Socrates in the Meno. Now this theme connects the 
Protagoras not only with Meno but also with the Laches and, more 
indirectly, with the Euthyphro (6d3—6), that is to say with the three 
dialogues where Plato systematically explores the extensional and 
intensional requirements for an adequate definition. By contrast, 
although the first section of the Gorgias pursues the definition of 
rhetoric, this dialogue shows no concern either for the definition of 
virtue and its parts or for the logical conditions on definition illustrated 
in the Laches-Euthyphro—Meno.* Although the Protagoras does not deal 
with definition as such, it treats some of the same questions of 
extension and intension in discussing the part-whole relations among 
the virtues. (It also makes use of the device of substituting equivalents 
which is first introduced in the Euthyphro; cp. Euthyphro yoe—11a with 
P. 355b—-356a.) The series Laches—Euthyphro—Protagoras—Meno thus 
forms a network of interconnected discussions linked to the theory of 
definition. T'he Gorgias lies outside this network. Since the theme of 
definition and its priority is carried forward not only in the Meno but 
also in Republic Y and gets its culminating treatment in Republic IV, 
where the virtues are actually defined as a preliminary to deciding the 
question whether justice is advantageous, it should be clear that the 
treatment of definition in the Gorgias, by showing no trace of the 
methodological concerns of the Laches—Protagoras-Meno network, 
points in the direction of an early date. 


B.2. The unity of the virtues and the interrelationship between them 
is a recurrent theme in Laches, Protagoras, Meno, and Republic IV (not to 
mention Laws XII). In every case the primacy of wisdom is 
emphasized. Now the Gorgias does contain one passage that derives 
justice, piety, and courage from temperance and thus implicitly 
endorses the unity of the virtues (507a—c). But this passage strikingly 
omits any mention of wisdom. In fact the entire text of the Gorgias, 80 
Stephanus pages long, offers no unmistakable reference to the thesis 


* [have already discussed this point in CO, XXXI (1981), 312~15. I believe that the 
contrast in logical sophistication between the treatment of definition (and definiendum) 
in the G. on the one hand, the Laches—Euthyphro—Meno on the other, will be obvious to 
anyone who compares them from this point of view. The two projects are essentially 
different: the definition of rhetoric in the G. is pursued with success; the attempts to 
define the virtues are systematically unsuccessful, until the Rep. 
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that virtue is knowledge.** The Gorgias does contain what we might 
recognize as the germ of this doctrine in its insistence upon a techné 
(and hence a form of knowledge) that would aim at the good and be 
identified with justice (464b8—465c3) or with the political art (521d7), 
and which would be able to distinguish good pleasures from bad 
(5002) because it knows ‘what is good and what is bad’ (soob—c). But 
at no point is this techné identified with arete; and, as we have seen, the 
passage which lists the virtues of the ‘perfectly good man’ (507c) does 
not even mention his wisdom. The identification of virtue with 
knowledge or wisdom is simply not a thesis of the Gorgias. What we 
find there are lines of reasoning that we can see leading to the thesis as 
we know it from the Laches, Protagoras, and Meno. But the lack of any 
allusion to this as an explicit thesis would be hard to explain in a 
dialogue of this length, so consistently concerned with questions of 
virtue, if the Gorgias were composed later than the three dialogues in 
which the thesis is formulated. (Contrast the Phaedo’s emphasis on the 
link between phronésis and areté at 69a—b.) 

Strangely enough, commentators who discuss the relative date of 
the Gorgias seem to take no notice of the fact that it does not describe 
virtue as a kind of knowledge. This absence of commentary in the 
secondary literature is perhaps even more surprising than the absence 
of the thesis in the Gorgias. We are all so used to regarding this claim 
as quintessentially Socratic that we do not notice its absence from the 
Apology, Crito, and Gorgias, where we might have expected to find it. 
We do find it in Aristotle of course, asserted there as a doctrine of 
Socrates; and Aristotle must be the primary source of our uncritical 
conviction that the thesis goes back to Socrates himself. But Aristotle 
got this thesis from the Protagoras, not from the Gorgias. Perhaps we 


55 In his commentary on G 507a Irwin notes the omission of knowledge here, but 
suggests that virtue is treated ‘as a kind of craft knowledge’ at 460b—c (Plato, Gorgias, tr. 
with notes (Oxford, 1979), 221). However that passage does not refer to arete, or even to 
justice as such; Socrates simply argues, by analogy with the carpenter and the musician, 
that the one who learns just things will be a just man, since in each case ‘the man who 
learns things of a given sort will bimself be of the sort that this knowledge makes him' 
(460b). This may perhaps be taken to imply, but it certainly does not state, the thesis that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge. For another possible reference to this doctrine in the G. 
see the passage cited above in n 15. 

? Having got the thesis that virtue is knowledge from the P., Aristotle could also find 
it in the G. Thus Eudemian Ethics 1.5.1216b3—9 contains a distinct echo of G. 460b: 
‘knowing justice and being just occur together’ (see Dodds's note on 460a5—c6). But, as 
pointed out in the preceding note, G. 460a—c argues only the special case for knowledge 
of ta dikaia; there is no reference there either to virtue or to wisdom or to knowledge of 
good and evil. 
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should rather think of the identification of virtue with knowledge as a 

*Platonic' thesis, that is, a doctrine worked out for the first time in 

Laches— Charmides—Protagoras-Meno as a way of making sense of the 

genuinely Socratic claims that (a) no one does evil voluntarily and (b) 

the most important thing in the world is the good condition of one's 

soul, which requires philosophical scrutiny. Whatever the intellectual- 
ism of the historical Socrates may have been, the intellectualism of the 

Protagoras and other dialogues that identify virtue with wisdom seems 

to be a creation of Plato himself. Socrates, after all, never claimed to be 

wise; but he did not deny that he was pious, brave, and just. 


B.3. Dodds suggested (22) that the brief references to piety and 
courage at Gorgias 507b 'presuppose the fuller discussion of these 
virtues in the Euthyphro and the Laches respectively’. On the contrary, 
the Gorgias shows no trace of the distinctive features of these other 
discussions. Thus the Gorgias treats piety and justice as parallel, 
whereas the Euthyphro defines the former as a part or species of the 
latter (12a—d). More significantly, the Laches introduces the standard 
formula for courage, 'knowing what is and is not to be feared' (194e11, 
195d8), which recurs both in the Protagoras (360d) and in Republic IV 
(430b, 442c), but which is absent from the Gorgias, where Plato speaks 
only of ‘pursuing and avoiding what is appropriate’ (507b6—9). This is 
a small point but a clear one. Here again the Protagoras forms part of a 
chain that leads from the Laches to the middle dialogues, a chain to 
which the Gorgias is not connected. 


B.4. I end with quite a different point, linking the Protagoras to the 
Symposium. Yt was noted by Victor Brochard, in an article published in 
1907, that all the speakers of the Symposium are present in the 
Protagoras (with the exception of Aristophanes, whom we do not expect 
to find frequenting the sophists). Only Socrates and Alcibiades have 
speaking parts, but it cannot be supposed an accident that the names of 
Eryximachus and Phaedrus are mentioned as auditors of Hippias, and 
Pausanias with Agathon as auditors of Prodicus (315c—e). Brochard 
argued that ‘in some respects the Symposium can be considered a 
sequel to the Protagoras, and one may suppose that the two dialogues 
were written at about the same time’.*° That is perhaps going too far, 
but that there is some connection can scarcely be denied. The 


50 V, Brochard, ‘Sur le Banquet de Platon’, in his Etudes de philosophie ancienne et de 
philosophie moderne (Paris, 1912), 67. For a more plausible statement, see the reference 
in n 52 below. 
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connection is reinforced by the role played by Alcibiades as defender 
of Socrates in the Protagoras (366b—d), and by the introductory 
conversation on Socrates’ pursuit of the handsome young man. The 
erotic link between Socrates and Alcibiades is mentioned in the 
Gorgias also, but there it is only mentioned (481d3, 48226); whereas 
the prologue to the Protagoras strikes that playful, teasing note of erotic 
flirtation that we know from the Charmides and Lysis and above all from 
the Symposium. Furthermore, a third connection between Protagoras 
and Symposium is to be found in Socrates! contemptuous reference to 
banquets where the guests need flutegirls for entertainment because 
they are unable to converse with their own voices and discourses 
(logoi): in the Symposium the flutegirl is dismissed in almost the same 
words. (Cp. P. 347c—e with Symp. 176e6—9.°') To make sense of these 
connections it may help to think, with Brochard, of the Protagoras, 
Meno, and Symposium as forming a sort of trilogy devoted to the 
question: can virtue be taught? and how? The answer of the Symposium 
is that it can be taught by the correct training in love, which in its best 
form is identical with philosophy.?? 


Epilogue 


This must suffice as my case for the priority of the Gorgias. It remains 
only to attempt to explain why, if my view is correct, so many scholars 
have been mistaken on this point over such a long period of time. The 
error must be due to some very natural and plausible inclination on the 
part of excellent scholars. 

The relevant inclination, I suggest, is simply the historical approach 
that has characterized all the best scholarship on Greek philosophy in 
the last 150 years, and which in this case was led astray by two factors 
with which it was not equipped to deal. The first factor is the carefree 
way in which the Socratic authors combine historical references with 


5 Thus Dorothea Frede refers to P. 347c—e as ‘not just the description of a 
symposium but of the Symposium’. See ‘The Impossibility of Perfection: Socrates’ 
Criticism of Simonides’ Poem in the Protagoras, Review of Metaphysics, XX XIX (June 
1986), 747. She has also independently noted the overlap in speakers emphasized by 
Brochard (ibid., 748). Her comment on the allusion to the Symp. in P. 347c-e was 
anticipated by W. Christ in 1885 (op cit n 6, 47 f) who infers that the P. must be close in 
date to the Symp. (although his reasoning is complicated by the. false assumption that 
Xenophon's Symposium was written earlier and is here being criticized). 

* See Brochard, op cit n 50, 83 f. 
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free invention. The second factor is Plato’s uncanny ability to create 
lifelike characters and convincing conversations, including the portrayal 
of Protagoras (whom he probably never saw), Laches and Nicias 
(whom he could only have seen as a child), and Callicles (who was 
most likely his own invention). These two factors were underestimated 
or ignored by Aristotle, who was not much interested in history in our 
sense, but who gives an account of Socrates’ philosophical achieve- 
ments that is drawn directly from the Platonic dialogues. The authority 
of Aristotle thus reinforces the modern tendency to give a historicist 
reading to what are essentially works of dramatic fiction. 

It has perhaps only recently been realized how misleading the 
Socratic literature can be for anyone who approaches it in search of 
historical information. The best characterization was given seventeen 
years ago by Arnaldo Momigliano, who emphasized the fact 


that biography acquired a new meaning when the Socratics moved to that zone 
between truth and fiction which is so bewildering to the professional historian. 
We shall not understand what biography was in the fourth century if we do not 
recognize that it came to occupy an ambiguous position between fact and 
imagination. Let us be in no doubt. With a man like Plato, and even with a 
smaller but by no means simpler man like Xenophon, this is a consciously 
chosen ambiguity. The Socratics experimented in biography, and the 
experiments were directed towards capturing the potentialities rather than the 
realities of individual lives. Socrates, the main subject of their considerations 
(there were other subjects, such as Cyrus), was not so much the real Socrates 
as the potential Socrates. He was not a dead man whose life could be 
recounted. He was the guide to territories as yet unexplored.” 


Momigliano illustrates this point from Xenophon, whose 'remi- 
niscences' of Socrates are largely imaginary or borrowed from earlier 
authors, and who does not hesitate to say ‘I was present when Socrates 
said . . . ° in cases where this is palpably not so. But the same insouciance 
of historical verity or even verisimilitude can be documented in detail 
from Aeschines' Aspasia, which has Socrates’ recommending Aspasia 
as a moral teacher, supporting her credentials with fantastic tales of 
how she instructed Pericles in Gorgianic rhetoric and made a 
statesman of the sheep merchant Lysicles, and which concludes with 
Socrates! report of a conversation in which Aspasia interrogates 
Xenophon and his wife. (Xenophon was probably not married in 
Socrates' lifetime, and certainly not in Aspasia's!) It is clear at every 


5 A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 46. 
'The essential insight is already to be found in O. Gigon, Sokrates (Bern, 1947). 
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point that historical or chronological possibility is simply not one of 
Aeschines' concerns in this, the most fully attested of his Socratic 
dialogues. 

When we turn to Plato, the situation is more complex. On the one 
hand he can indulge in the chronological liberties of Aeschines, as 
when Socrates in the Menexenus delivers a funeral oration for the dead 
of 386 (and attributes it to Aspasia), or when the Jon refers to 
contemporary events in such a way that commentators can speak of a 
‘fictive date’ between 394 and 391 BC, five or more years after 
Socrates’ death.°* What we see of course is that Plato has made no 
attempt to construct historically plausible settings for these dialogues. 
The same is true for the chronology of the Gorgias; the dialogue is full 
of historical references that cannot be combined in a coherent date,” 
and it relies upon the crucial anachronism of repeated (if indirect) 
allusions to Socrates’ trial and death. On the other hand, at some point 
Plato decided to opt for what we call historical verisimilitude, as a 
natural consequence of the fully lifelike characterization of the 
speakers in the dialogue. From the Laches and Charmides to the 
Symposium and Phaedo, most of the dialogues are in a definite time and 
place with realistic dramatic portrayal. So it is in these dialogues (with 
the Apology and Crito) that we find the most fully realized rendering of 
Socrates. But for a scholar in search of the historical Socrates, the 
latest members of this series (Symposium and Phaedo) must be 
excluded, since they present the doctrine of Forms; the Meno is also 
suspect because of its doctrine of recollection. That leaves Laches, 
Charmides, Lysis, Euthyphro, and above all Protagoras as the works 
which Aristotle and modern scholars can rely upon for a portrait of the 
‘historical’ Socrates. Since these dialogues are all aporetic in form, and 
since aporia is the appropriate stance for a philosopher who avowed his 
ignorance, it is tempting to assume that Plato’s aim in these dialogues 
was to give a faithful picture of the philosophical activity of his master. 
Indeed, it is only this assumption that gives to historical scholarship 
something it can sink its teeth into. Like nature, historiography abhors 
a vacuum. Hence the empty space left by the absence of any genuinely 
historical account of Socrates is filled by assigning Plato’s aporetic 
dialogues to this role. So it is that the dialogues of my Group II, from 
Laches and Charmides to Protagoras and Meno, a relatively late group 


* See L. Méridier in introduction to the Budé Jon (Platon, vol 5) (Paris, 1931), 24, 
and H. Flashar, Der Dialog Ion (Berlin, 1954) 100. 
5 Dodds, 17 f. 
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that I would date in 385-380 BC, have been projected back into the 
early years after 399 BC without any shred of evidence beyond the bare 
assumption that such a vivid portrait must have been composed while 
the memory of Socrates was still fresh. Thus the historicist expectations 
of modern scholarship, together with a failure to recognize the 
essentially fictional character of Socratic literature, have combined to 
create the illusion of a group of ‘early Socratic’ dialogues in which 
‘Plato is imaginatively recalling, in form and substance, the conver- 
sations of his master without as yet adding to them any distinctive 
doctrines of his own’. Since the Protagoras can be read as fitting this 
description whereas the Gorgias cannot, it follows that the former but 
not the latter is to be classifed as ‘early Socratic’. 

It has been my aim throughout this paper to show that this view of 
the Protagoras and its fellows as early and ‘Socratic’ is entirely 
mistaken. What I have tried to do in this Epilogue is to explain how 
such a mistaken view could come to be so widely accepted by so many 
of the best minds in Platonic scholarship over the last hundred years. 


University of Pennsylvania 


SOUL AND BODY IN ARISTOTLE* 


CHRISTOPHER SHIELDS 


ARISTOTLE concerns himself with many of the issues we now 
recognize under the general rubric ‘the philosophy of mind’; his 
investigations include queries into the relationship between soul and 
body, the nature of the mental states and the manner in which they are 
realized, the semantic character of intentional states, and the 
ontological status of intentional objects. Though much has been said 
about Aristotle's views on the first of these topics, virtually no progress 
toward a consensus has been attained. On the contrary, one finds an 
alarmingly large and diverse literature on Aristotle's account of soul/ 
body relations: he has been characterized as materialist, dualist, 
attribute theorist, and as holding a sui generis account of body and 
soul.' It is surprising, but true, that quite reasonable arguments can be 


* (O Christopher Shields 1988 


! A materialist account of Aristotle can be found in Slakey [36], Wilkes [44], and 
Hartman [7]. All three recognize nous as immaterial, but treat it as an exception and 
unfortunate lapse in Aristotle’s account. Unlike Slakey, Hartman and Wilkes think that 
Aristotle's variety of materialism is explanatorily efficacious. A much more detailed 
defence of materialism in Aristotle can be found in Charles [5] who concludes that 
Aristotle is a ‘non-reductive ontological materialist’. Solmsen [37] maintains that 
Aristotle has an immaterialist account of perception and thinking, but does not discuss 
the broader question whether the soul is an immaterial entity. Similarly, and more 
recently, Robinson [28] has advanced the view that since mental properties for Aristotle 
are emergent, he must be regarded as a property dualist. Zeller [46], 4, argues directly 
that the soul as form must be immaterial and concludes, "The soul, considered as the 
form and moving principle of the body, must itself be incorporeal; and here Aristotle 
contradicts the interpreters of his theory who represent it as being material in nature’. 
Barnes [3], 41, argues that Aristotle ‘emerges as a fairly consistent upholder of an 
attribute theory of mind'. G. R. T. Ross [30], 6, claims that Aristotle's theory might be 
called a doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, and then hastens to insist that mental 
states are not epiphenomenal in Aristotle. It is unclear what Ross has in mind here, since 
on a normal parallelist account (e.g. Leibniz's), there is no question of causal interaction 
in either direction. Sorabji [38] has made the suggestion that Aristotle’s account is sui 
generis and ‘not to be identified with the positions of more recent philosophers’ (43). An 
earlier attempt to find some fertium quid in Aristotle can be found in Siwek [35] who 
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advanced for ascribing each of these incompatible views to Aristotle. 
His account of the soul and its capacities in the de Anima (DA) is both 
cryptic and subtle, as well as extremely compressed; one needs to 
unpack his various remarks in light of the ontological commitments 
made in the Metaphysics ( Meta.) and elsewhere. 

For example, in de Anima II.1 Aristotle claims that the soul is the 
form of the body (412a20). Presumably, then, he regards the 
relationship between soul and body as a special case of the relationship 
between form and matter. Thus, since Aristotle believes that form and 
matter are one (Meta. 1045b16—24), he must likewise believe that soul 
and body are one. And so he does, or apparently does, in de Anima IL. 1: 
‘It is not necessary, then, to enquire whether soul and body are one, 
just as it is not [necessary to enquire whether] the wax and its shape 
[are one], nor generally whether the matter of each thing and that of 
which it is the matter are one; for while one is spoken of in many ways, 
the proper [way] is as actuality’ (412b6—9). This passage suggests that 
Aristotle does indeed regard the soul/body relationship as a special 
case of the form/matter relationship: soul and body, like form and 
matter, are one, and one in a fundamentally important sense. 

Even so, there are many obscurities in Aristotle's analysis of form 
and matter. Though in Metaphysics VIII.6 he says that they are one, he 
regularly ascribes apparently distinct properties to matter and form. 
Form is actually x, while matter is potentially x (DA 412a10). Matter, 
like the compound of form and matter, is posterior to form (Meta. 
1029232). Forms are substances to a greater degree than matter (some 
would say rather than matter; cf. 1029a29—30: dio to eidos kai to ex 
amphoin ousia doxeien an einai mallon tes hules).? So there is at least some 
prima facie evidence that Aristotle does not regard form and matter as 
concludes: ‘Elle [i.e. la psychologie aristotélicienne] nous apparait ainsi en effet comme 
une théorie qui tient le milieu entre le matérialisme et le spiritualisme’ (195). 


2 But here I would argue that we should translate mallon as ‘more’ rather than 
‘rather’. In Meta. VII.3, Aristotle appears to deny substantiality to both matter and the 
compound, on the grounds that the one is not a /ode ti and the other is posterior 
(1029a26—31). This appearance is illusory. Importantly, Aristotle believes that form, 
matter, and compound are all substances (1029a33—4 claims that it is necessary to 
enquire into the third kind of substance—#rités agreeing in gender with ousia). Thus, 
Aristotle's claim that form and compound are substances mallon than matter (1029a29- 
30) must mean ‘more than’, i.e. to a greater degree than, and not ‘rather than’. (The 
Greek mallon is compatible with both these translations.) Thus, in my view, Aristotle 
allows for degrees of substance in this chapter, with matter fulfilling the bare minimal 
criteria (but, for that, fulfilling the criteria and so substantial), while form satisfies the 
criteria best, or most fully. This commitment to three grades of substance is important, 
and will have ramifications for Aristotle’s account of body and soul. 
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identical; indeed there is also prima facie evidence against the view 
that matter constitutes form, since Aristotle evidently ascribes distinct 
non-modal properties to them, and we should suppose that a necessary 
condition of x's constituting y is that x and y have all their non-modal 
properties in common. So one should not suppose that the soul/body 
relationship can be readily or easily explicated in terms of the form/ 
matter relationship. 

It is not surprising then that the obscurities in Aristotle's account of 
the unity of form and matter carry over into his analysis of soul and 
body. In the same chapter of the de Anima in which he eschews any 
enquiry into whether the soul and body are one, Aristotle claims that 
the soul is not the body. His reason for regarding them as distinct 
mirrors his reason for regarding form and matter as distinct. Body and 
soul have distinct properties (body is a hupokeimenon while soul is not, 
but rather belongs to a hupokeimenon; DA 412a19—28), and so by 
Leibniz's Law are not identical. These passages in no way prove that 
body and soul, or generally, matter and form, are not identical. Rather, 
they show that we should assume neither identity nor non-identity 
from the start. An adequate interpretation must, if possible, take into 
consideration all of Aristotle's seemingly incompatible characterizations 
of soul and body. 

The aim of this paper is to sort out Aristotle's various character- 
izations of body and soul in light of recent developments in the 
philosophy of mind in order to determine just where he stands on the 
question of soul/body relations and thereby to determine whether his 
account illuminates or obscures issues of concern today. The 
preponderance of contemporary criticism represents Aristotle as some 
sort of weak materialist: the received view is that Aristotle’s 
materialism is non-reductive in the sense that mental state types are 
not identical to physical state types.? But no compelling argument has 
been given for this reading of Aristotle. Many commentators have 
noticed an anti-dualist strain in Aristotle, and have concluded that he 
must be some sort of materialist or other; but the passages cited in 
favour of this view are uniformly ambiguous and so inconclusive, 
except that they tell against one certain variety of dualism, namely 
Cartesianism.* This is fortunate, for given his analysis of form and soul 


? Commentators who argue that Aristotle must be regarded as a weak materialist 
include Sorabji [38], Nussbaum [25], and Charles [5]. 

* For our purposes it will be convenient to regard the Cartesian dualist as committed 
to the following theses: (1) minds or souls have one and only one essential property, 
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Aristotle cannot be regarded as any sort of materialist. He must, 
therefore, be regarded as a non-Cartesian dualist, as what we might 
term a supervenient dualist in the philosophy of mind.° 


II 


Aristotle is a philosopher intimately concerned with the relation 
between physiological and mental states. But he is also a highly 
systematic philosopher concerned to frame his detailed investigations 
in the philosophy of mind in terms of the ontological schema 
articulated in the Metaphysics and elsewhere. It is precisely because 
Aristotle repeatedly refers to the soul as the form of the body that he 
commits himself to a form of dualism. Aristotelian forms, including the 
qualitatively distinct particular forms of organisms,° are immaterial. 
Since the soul is one such form, it is immaterial. 

One of Aristotle’s few sustained discussions of the nature of the 
relationship between form and matter occurs in Metaphysics VII.17. 
This chapter, by itself, requires neither materialism nor immaterialism 
for forms. But it provides an unusually clear discussion of the relevant 
alternatives, and consequently delimits the available interpretations of 
Aristotle’s analysis of soul. Metaphysics VII.17 leaves only the following 


namely thinking; (2) bodies have one and only one essential property, namely extension; 
and (3) the mind or soul is, as Descartes himself says, ‘entirely and absolutely distinct 
from [the] body, and can exist without it’ (Meditation, VI). I believe that this is in fact the 
position Descartes himself accepted, though this is sometimes disputed (see, e.g., 
Meditation VI, together with Discourse on Method IV: ‘From that I knew that I was a 
substance the whole essence or nature of which is to think, and that for its existence 
there is no need of any place, nor does it depend on any material thing’). But for the 
present purposes we can stipulate that these conditions are definitive of ‘Cartesianism’, 
whether or not Descartes himself accepted this position. For a succinct account of 
Cartesianism, see Churchland [6], 7-9. 


5 'The investigations which follow concern the question of whether Aristotle believes 
that the psuché is an immaterial particular; I take it as beyond controversy that Aristotle 
regards one capacity of the soul, nous, as immaterial. Many contemporary commentators 
have preferred to ignore or dismiss Aristotle's commitment to an immaterial intellect (in 
the first case see Nussbaum [25] and in the second Wilkes [44], while many others have 
run together the logically distinct matters of Aristotle’s analyses of psiche and nous (e.g. 
Robinson [28]). 

6 I here presuppose without argumentation that Aristotle is committed to the 
existence of particular forms. A growing number of commentators have come to accept 
this view, but few have embraced it in the strong formulation I have given it, carrying as it 
does a commitment to qualitative as well as numerical particularity. For a detailed 
analysis of the role of particular forms in Aristotle's metaphysics see Whiting [41]. 
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alternatives as live options: (1) the soul is an attribute or property (or 
set of properties) of the body; (2) the body constitutes the soul; and 
(3) the soul is an immaterial substance. 

The chore of assessing Metaphysics VIL 17 is immediately compli- 
cated, however, by competing accounts of matter in Aristotle; for the 
claim that form is (or is not) identical with matter is stronger or weaker 
depending upon how we conceive matter. Though he conceives of 
matter in different ways in different contexts, Aristotle frequently 
complains that matter lacks the determinacy of form. In Metaphysics 
VILi:, for example, he claims that there is no account of the 
compound (sunholos) with its matter, since the matter is indeterminate 
(1037227), but allows that there is a definition of it with respect to its 
primary substance, holding that 'the account of the soul is [the 
account] of the man’ (1037a28-9). This has suggested to some 
commentators a distinction between ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ compounds, a 
distinction which is explicated in terms of proximate and non- 
proximate matter.’ A thick compound is a compound of form and some 
non-proximate matter, which is either a certain quantity or piece of 
matter. A thick compound has this quantity or piece of matter 
essentially, since it is a compound of a form and a particular quantity or 
piece of matter. A thin compound is a compound of form and 
proximate matter, which is a functionally defined temporally continuous 
‘slice’ of matter (e.g. an organic body). The proximate matter of an 
organism is constituted by different quantities or pieces of non- 
proximate matter throughout its existence. 

Though I am doubtful that Aristotle means to distinguish between 
thick and thin compounds in Metaphysics VIL Y1,? I grant that he does 


7 See Whiting [41], 60—70, 210-12. Aristotle speaks of proximate matter (eschaté 
hule) at Meta. 1045618, where he says that ‘the proximate matter and the form are one 
and the same’. This passage does not entail that the proximate matter and form are 
identical since there are other ways in which form and matter can be one. 

* A ‘piece’ of matter is here a Lockean mass, which is, roughly a quantity when all the 
particles of that quantity are spatially contiguous. 

? This is because I understand 1037a21-9 as allowing that there is an account of the 
compound only in the attenuated or derivative sense that there is an account of the 
‘primary subsance' i.e. the particular form of that compound. See Heinaman [10], 264. 
Further, Aristotle usually distinguishes proximate from non-proximate matter not by 
characterizing one as a synchronic piece or a quantity and the other as a diachronic slice, 
but rather by virtue of the complexity of proximate matter. He is willing to speak of the 
bronze of a bronze statue as its proximate matter, but not, e.g., the earth and water from 
which the bronze is made; similarly, he will say that bricks are the proximate matter for a 
house, but not the clay from which the bricks are fired. See Heinaman [1o], 254. So, 
though this way of regarding proximate matter is ingenious and may have some 
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speak of proximate and non-proximate matter, and that it is not 
impossible to explicate his distinction as one between quantities or 
pieces on the one hand, and temporal continuants on the other (even 
though this is not the way I myself explicate Aristotle's conception of 
proximate and non-proximate matter). In any case, even if Aristotle 
does nothing to distinguish between thick and thin compounds in 
Metaphysics VIL 17, the first of two arguments in that chapter is sound 
only if it is construed as against the claim that forms and non- 
proximate matter are identical; hence it will be necessary to mark the 
distinction even if Aristotle does not. The second argument is more 
difficult to assess. 

The first argument, directed against the identification of form and 
non-proximate matter, occurs at 1041b14—16. This argument relies 
on an appeal to Leibniz's Law. Certain syllables, like ‘ba’, cannot be 
regarded as identical with the elements or letters of which they are 
composed, since the latter can persist when the former go out of 
existence: *when they (the entities) have been broken up, something no 
longer exists, for example the flesh and the syllable, but the elements 
exist, both the fire and the air’ (1041b14—16). Aristotle simply makes 
the point that if a exists at 5j, while b does not, then a and b are not 
identical. Since this claim does not hold true of constitution (a can 
constitute b at t, and continue to exist at t; after b has gone out of 
existence), Aristotle must have identity and not constitution in mind in 
this argument. Hence, Aristotle's view is that an entity (e.g. a syllable 
or a bit of flesh) is not identical with any non-proximate matter. 

Aristotle then goes on to use a more elaborate argument to show that 
form is not identical with any element or collection of elements. It is 
difficult to determine, however, whether Aristotle intends this 
argument to show something about the identification of form and 
proximate matter, or only of form and non-proximate matter. The 
argument is a reductio which begins with the supposition (untenable in 
Aristotle's view) that we need to add something elemental to our 
account of ‘a’ and ‘P’ in order to come up with a full account of ‘ad’. 


(1) Suppose we add something elemental to our account of ‘ba’ 
(1041b6-—9). 

(2) Then we must add something which is either (a) an element 

philosophical utility, it has no textual basis and consequently cannot be used in service of 


those who suppose that according to Aristotle particular forms are identical with material 
continuants. 
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(stoicheion), or (b) something from elements (ek stoicheion) 
(1041b19). 

(3) If (24), we will have an infinite regress (presumably since each 
new element would fail to account for the structure of ‘ba’ and 
so would require a further element) (1041b20- 2). 

(4) If (2D), the same argument will apply (1041b22- 5). 

(5) Therefore, not (1): no complete account of ‘ba’ can be given in 
terms of some elemental addition to the elements ‘P and ‘a’. 


Hence, Aristotle infers, what is lacking in the elemental description of 
‘bæ and flesh is not some further element at all, but rather an appeal to 
the formal cause of ‘ba’. 

The first question to ask about this argument concerns the force of 
the ‘is’ in the second premiss. If it is the ‘is’ of identity, it remains 
possible that forms are constituted by matter. If it is the ‘is’ of 
constitution, then forms are immaterial, since if material elements do 
not even constitute forms, then forms are not material (in the sense of 
having essentially material parts). How can one adjudicate between 
these possibilities? | 

On the assumption that ‘is’ is univocal in (24) and (25), it appears to 
establish only that forms are not identical with elements. The matter is 
complicated, however, since there are two possible readings of (25) and 
so of (4). The first possible reading (25,) is that what is added to 
elements is not identical with any mere aggregate of elements. The 
second (26,) is that what is added to elements is not identical with any 
compound of elements and form. If (25,) is true, then the infinite 
regress alluded to in (4) would be (4,): if (2b,) the same argument will 
apply by repeated application of (3) to each new element added. If (2d,) 
is true, (4) will be read as (45;): if (255), the same argument will apply 
since the form/matter compound added to the elements will require 
some principle of unity, which will be (ex hypothesi) a compound of 
form and matter, and so on. In either case, however, it looks as if the: 
claim is simply that nothing which is identical with an element will 
suffice as the something different required for an account of ‘ba’. 

But it is difficult to determine whether Aristotle thinks he has an 
argument for the non-identification of form and proximate matter, or 
only non-proximate matter. He may well intend the strong conclusion 
that form is not identical with even proximate matter. His point would 
seem to be that it is necessary to add something, to, for example, an 
organic body (and something different, or heteron ti as Aristotle says), 
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in order to account for its having a certain organization or its being 
able to perform certain functions. But you cannot add matter, since it 
is not matter which is lacking, but the structure of the matter. If one 
says that proximate matter is a/ready structured, and that is why it is 
proximate, that will be in virtue of its having a certain form. But it is 
not necessary to pursue this argument here. For even if this argument 
does not undermine the identification of form and proximate matter, 
Aristotle has other commitments which are incompatible with this 
identification. 

Metaphysics VII.17 shows at least that no substance is identical with 
the elements of which it is composed (by the first argument above), and 
that what it is necessary to add to a substance's elements in order to 
arrive at an account of its identity cannot be identical with any element 
or collection of elements (by the second argument above). But does the 
chapter show anything further, for example about constitution? 
Aristotle argues that we need to appeal to the formal cause of a 
substance in order to give a complete account of that substance and 
that that formal cause is neither an element nor from the elements. 
Sorabji takes this to mean that forms are not components of that of 
which they are the forms.'? It is true that the word ‘stocheton’ can mean 
component, but it also means element, point, letter, and other things. 
In VII.17, however, Aristotle is quite explicit in showing which 
meaning he intends. The stoicheia are what belong to a compound as 
matter (hos hulen); this is contrasted with the substance and formal 
cause. It would seem, then, that the form is not present as matter. For 
(1) the form is neither an element nor an aggregate of elements, and 
(2) the elements are present in compounds as their matter. 

Does this show that the form is not matter? We might be tempted to 
infer the immateriality of forms directly from Metaphysics VIL 17; but 
we need to be careful about what VII.17 does not prove. Aristotle 
argues that at any time, any given form F is not identical to any element 
or aggregate of elements. Supposing that all matter is either an’ 
element or from elements, can we infer from Aristotle's argument that 
since form is not identical to anything material it is immaterial? 

Some philosophers have thought this sort of argument sufficient for 
establishing dualism. Plantinga, for example, argues as follows." It is 
possible that I exist at some time when my body does not (since I can 
exchange bodies bit by bit or all at once, etc.). If so, Plantinga argues: 


18 Sorabji [38], 48. ! Plantinga [27], 65-9. 
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[C]learly it is possible that I should acquire a new body and continue to exist 
when B [my original body] is destroyed. Accordingly there is a time ¢ at which 
it is possible that I exist and B does not. That is to say, there is a possible world 
W such that in WI exist at t and B does not exist at ¢. Hence I have the property 
exists at t in W; B lacks that property. By the Indiscernibility of Identicals, 
therefore, it follows that I am not identical with B. But then surely there is no 
object at all with which I am identical. 


Plantinga is not entitled to this last inference. It is true that at any given 
time I am not identical to my body. But does it follow that therefore I 
am nothing material? No. I am not identical with my ‘synchronic bit of 
matter —roughly any Lockean mass or a quantity when all the 
constituents of that quantity are spatially contiguous;"? but it does not 
follow that I am therefore not identical with some diachronic bit—that 
is, the composite of the successive bits of matter which compose me at 
any given time." Even granting that I am not identical with my present 
body (using Aristotle's and Plantinga'a appeal to Leibniz's Law), it 
would not follow that there is no diachronic material entity with which 
I am identical. I could simply be identical to an entity constituted by 
matter, and this would be sufficient for materialism. "Therefore, 
Plantinga's argument fails as an argument for dualism. 

Unlike Plantinga, Aristotle does not infer from the considerations 
adduced in Metaphysics VII.17 that forms are immaterial. Rather, he 
infers that at any time, a given form is not identical to any synchronic 
bit of matter. This leaves open the possibility that forms are material in 
the sense of being essentially constituted by matter, and so identical 
with entities constituted by matter, namely themseives. A form can be 
heteron ti and material, by being constituted by matter. Therefore, we 
must consider these remaining alternatives: (1) the soul is an attribute 
or property (or set of properties) of the body; (2) the body constitutes 
the soul; and (3) the soul is an immaterial substance. 


IIl 


Jonathan Barnes argues for the first alternative, claiming that Aristotle 
cannot be any sort of dualist. He concludes that, ‘Aristotle emerges as 


2 This will be non-proximate matter, as conceived by Whiting and explicated 
above. 

3 Cf. Wiggins [43], 36, where he distinguishes between a collection as characterized 
as ‘such and such an aggregate (with fixed constituents)’ (= synchronic bit) and as a 
‘composite with a succession of constituents through time’ (= diachronic bit, or 
Whiting's proximate matter). 
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a fairly consistent upholder of an attribute theory of mind; and that, I 
suggest, is his greatest contribution to mental philosophy.’ As 
commonly understood, an attribute theorist holds that persons are 
material substances which none the less have immaterial properties 
which are causally or non-causally necessitated by physical states of 
the body. (The attribute theory, then, differs from epiphenomenalism 
in holding that a person's immaterial states are states of a material 
entity, and not of some immaterial entity.'*) But can Aristotle hold any 
such view? 

According to Barnes, Aristotle believes that at least some psychic 
states or faculties are immaterial, for example orexis (desire) and nous, 
but that neither the soul nor the mind is substantial. Thus, Barnes's 
argument would seem to be: (1) persons have some immaterial states; 
(2) these cannot be states of the soul, since it is not substantial; 
(3) therefore, they must be states of the body or compound, both of 
which are material. Therefore, Aristotle is an attribute theorist. I agree 
with Barnes's first premiss, but reject (2) on the ground that souls are 
forms and so are substantial. 

But a rejection of (2) is not sufficient for a rejection of the attribute 
theory. Aristotle could believe that the soul is substantial, and that it is 
a non-derivative bearer of psychic states, but also believe that it is 
material in the sense that it is constituted by matter. Therefore, the 
possibility that Aristotle is any sort of attribute theorist collapses into 
the question of whether the soul is constituted by matter, in the sense 
of being essentially composed of matter (which would not preclude its 
having some immaterial properties). Therefore, we must explore our 
two remaining possibilities: forms (or souls) are constituted by matter 
or are immaterial substances. 


IV 


The next possibility, that the body constitutes the soul, is in many ways 
an attractive hypothesis. Though many commentators argue that 
constitution plays an important role in Aristotle's philosophy of mind, 


4 Barnes [3], 41. 

55 In addition, epiphenomenalism is normally characterized as committed to there 
being no causing of physical events by mental events, whereas there is no such 
commitment according to the attribute theory. See Armstrong [2], Ch 1. 
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not everyone has the same sort of relation in mind.'^ Hence, I will 
specify with some precision how I understand that relation. Let us say 
that the body constitutes the soul if and only if at any given point in its 
history, the soul has all and only the non-historical and non-modal 
vroperties which the body has.’” 

On this analysis, constitution preserves the causal powers of the 
soul, given that causal relations are extensional.!'5 If it is true that S’s 
body causes W's body to fall over at ¢,, then it is also true that S’s soul 
causes W’s body (and W's soul) to fall over at ¢,. This follows directly: 
if a body constitutes a soul, then that body and soul have all of their 
non-modal properties in common; hence, they have their causal 
properties in common. 

I say the hypothesis that the body constitutes the soul is attractive for 
two reasons. First, it accounts for a great deal of what Aristotle says in 
the Metaphysics and de Anima. Second, it is akin to what is perhaps the 
most plausible materialist account of mind/body relations today, 
namely the version of functionalism which holds that the psychic states 
of human beings are contingently realized in matter, though they might 
not have been. But however attractive this view is, there is a problem 
for it as an account of Aristotle. Given the characterization of 
constitution above, a necessary condition of a’s constituting b, where a 
is a material entity, is that $ likewise be a material entity. And this is not 
open to Aristotle, despite the arguments advanced by Sorabji and 
Wiggins.” For Aristotle provides a number of general characterizations 
of the soul, independent of its various capacities, which commit him to 
the soul’s immateriality. If this is so, then Aristotle violates a necessary 
condition for constitution mentioned above: souls do not have all and 


16 See, e.g. Wiggins [42] and Ackrill [1]. Wiggins believes that bodies constitute souls 
(60), whereas Ackrill maintains that bodies constitute animals in virtue of having souls 
(65). None the less, Ackrill agrees with Wiggins about the importance of the ‘is’ of 
constitution in Aristotle’s philosophy of mind: ‘Whatever the obscurities or gaps in this. 
Aristotelian account it is surely clear that he has discovered the “is” of constitution’ (65). 

7 One might suggest that this analysis of constitution is self-defeating, for if a 
constitutes 6, and the relation is asymmetrical, then a will have at least one property 
which 4 lacks, namely the property of constituting b (and so with P's property of being 
constituted by a). This is no source of worry since we need not suppose that constitution 
is asymmetrical. I agree with Wiggins that while constitution is a broader relation than 
identity, identity is nevertheless one instantiation of that relation. See Wiggins [43], 197 
n 1.19: ‘And identity is even a special case of constitution. For any x, x composes x.’ 
Cf. Shoemaker’s [34] review of Wiggins [42], 105-6 for criticism of our view. 

7 See Heinaman [11] for a denial of the extensionality of causation. 

9? See Sorabji [38] and Wiggins [42]. 
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only the non-modal properties bodies have, and so trivially are not 
constituted by material entities. 

In saying that his general characterizations of soul commit Aristotle 
to the immateriality of souls, I have in mind the following four 
arguments. First, the soul cannot be moved in itself (kath’ hauto; DA 
L3). Every magnitude can be moved kath’ hauto (de Caelo (DC) 
268b15—16).? Therefore, the soul is not a magnitude. Second, the 
soul, as the form of the body, is not generable (Meta. VIL8, XII.3). 
This is so since whatever comes to be has form as well as matter 
(1032a20), but form is not a compound (Meta. VII.8). Therefore, the 
soul does not have matter. Third, the soul is not divisible (DA 411527). 
But whatever is not divisible is not a magnitude (Physics (Phys.) 219a11, 
237a11). Therefore, the soul is not a magnitude. Fourth, the soul is 
neither one of the elements nor from the elements (de Generatione et 
Corruptione (GC) 334a10-11). But all material entities either are 
elements or are from elements. Therefore, the soul is not a material 
entity. I will develop and discuss each of these in turn. 


I. The first argument concerning the soul's immateriality turns upon 
certain of Aristotle's remarks about movement. Every magnitude can 
be moved in itself (kath’ hauto). Yet, in de Anima 1.3, he claims that 
souls cannot be moved kath’ hauto. Hence, Aristotle is committed to 
the view that souls are not magnitudes. I will first consider Aristotle's 
remarks about the soul in de Anima 1.3, and then proceed to 
substantiate the claim that every magnitude can be moved kath’ hauto. 
A number of arguments in de Anima 1.3 attempt to show that the 
soul cannot be moved kath’ hauto, though Aristotle is willing to allow 
that the soul moves the body (DA 406a30) and that the soul is moved 
through something else (kath’ heteron).”' Aristotle suggests that the soul 
cannot be moved in itself for the following sorts of reasons. First, given 
Aristotle’s account of the natural movement of the elements, coupled 
with the fact that the soul’s being moved kath’ hauto entails its being, 
moved by nature (DA 406a12 ff), the soul must have some location 
toward which it is moved. But there is no such location. Hence, the 
soul is not moved in itself.?2 (This argument seems to have the further 


2 Cf. Phys. 258b24—6 with Ross's commentary, 705. 

21 Movement kath’ hauto and kath’ heteron appear to be exhaustive modes of 
movement at DA 406a5. See Hicks [12], 286 n a4 for a clear discussion of these 
relations. 

2 [t might be objected here that all Aristotle suggests after all is that a soul could be 
moved by having the right sort of matter. A lead filled ball moves downward, while a 
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consequence that the soul is neither an element nor from the elements, 
and indeed this is something Aristotle embraces, e.g. GC 334a10- 11.) 
Second, if the soul is moved in itself, this will be in one of the four 
ways in which a thing can be moved in itself (alteration, growth, decay, 
and locomotion; DA 406a13). But if it is moved in any of these four 
ways, it is moved in space. Indeed, if the soul is moved, its motion must 
be locomotion (DA 406b). But, Aristotle believes, if the soul could 
move with respect to place, it would be possible for it to leave the body 
and return to it, and for dead animals to come back to life. Since these 
things are impossible, the soul cannot be moved kath’ hauto. 

It is not entirely clear why the soul’s having spatial location should 
have such untoward consequences. Perhaps Aristotle's view is that if a 
soul were able to be moved by its very nature, it could actually be 
separated from the body whose soul it is by some physical force 
(thereby rendering the body lifeless), and then moved back into the 
body by another physical force (thereby raising the body from the 
dead). But the essential point for the present purpose is that the soul, 
according to these arguments, cannot be moved in itself. Hence, if 
every magnitude can be moved kath’ hauto, the soul cannot be a 
magnitude.” 

The second premiss of this argument is that every magnitude is 
movable kath’ hauto. Aristotle sees a connection between movement 
kath’ hauto and being a magnitude. But what is this connection? 

First of all, Aristotle does not believe that if x is a magnitude and is 
moved, then x is moved kath’ hauto. A sailor can be moved kath’ hauto, 
by being pushed, but also kata sumbebēkos (coincidentally) by being in 
something which is moved kath’ hauto.” But, Aristotle points out, there 


helium filled ball moves upward; hence a ball in itself has no natural direction, and so 
does not move in itself. This sort of example is inconclusive. If the ball is a physical 
object like a balloon, then it is material and does have a natural direction; if it is a 
geometrical figure, then it will have no natural direction. But that will be just because it 
has only ‘intelligible matter’ and will be immaterial. The soul’s having intelligible matter, 
is not sufficient for its being a material object in our sense of that term. 


23 | do not commit myself to the tenability of Aristotle's inference that if the soul had 
spatial location it could be separated from the body and then rejoined with it. I have only 
a more modest exegetical point in mind, namely that the soul is not moved kath’ hauto. It 
could be objected that since Aristotle's inference obviously requires some support, it 
may be that DA L3 is an aporetic chapter, and that Aristotle rejects this sort of inference 
later, perhaps in DA II or III. But, (a) I see absolutely no evidence of his retracting the 
claim that the soul is not moved kath’ hauto later in the DA, and (P) there is no reason to 
suppose that Aristotle is not criticizing his predecessors from a very definite perspective 
in DA I (as he does, for example, in Meta. I). 

^ See DA 40626. 
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are two classes of things which can be moved kata sumbebekos: those 
which can also be moved kath’ hauto (e.g. a sailor) and those which can 
not.^ What fits into this second class? 

It is not easy to find an uncontroversial example of something 
belonging to this second class in Aristotle.” But he supplies a principle 
in accordance with which we can find an answer. He believes that x can 
be moved kath' hauto if and only if x is a megethos (magnitude). 

We have seen already that Aristotle believes half of this biconditional 
in his example of the sailor. If x is movable kath’ hauto, then x is a 
megethos. And this is amply supported by Aristotle's analysis of place 
and movement in the Physics and elsewhere. In DA 1.3, Aristotle draws 
the following inferences: if x is movable kath’ hauto, then x is movable 
by nature; if x is movable by nature, x is in place (topos) kath’ hauto; if x 
is in place kath’ hauto, x is movable by force. In addition, we know from 
Physics IV.4 that whatever is in place is a body (211a4-5). Hence, it 
follows that whatever is movable kath’ hauto is a megethos. 

The important question for the present is whether Aristotle holds 
the other half of our biconditional, that is if x is a megethos, x is 
movable kath’ hauto.” Aristotle’s clearest statement of this principle 
occurs in de Caelo I.2 in a discussion of the natures of various sorts of 
bodies: ‘We say that every natural body and magnitude is movable 
kath' hauto with respect to place; for we say that nature is the source of 
movement in them (panta gar ta phusica somata kai megethe kath’ hauta 
kineta legomen einai kata topon; ten gar phusin kineseos archen einai phamen 
en autois; 268b 14—16).75 It is no objection that Aristotle says here that 
all natural magnitudes can be moved kath’ hauto, since this does not 
restrict the class of magnitudes in any relevant way. Aristotle generally 
views megethos as coextensive with soma (body), but in some cases 
allows that the former is broader than the latter.? He means here to 

5 See Phys. 211a17. 

? At Phys. 211a21—2, Aristotle says, “Some things are not able to be moved kath’ 
hauto, but are always moved kata sumbebekos, e.g. whiteness and science (epistemey.. 
These examples are not uncontroversial because it is unclear whether Aristotle has in 
mind some particular magnitude, e.g. some white thing, some non-substance particular, 
e.g. this token of white, or rather some abstract entity or some universal like *whiteness' 
or ‘knowledge’. His language suggests the latter, but does not preclude the former. 

7 Though Aristotle does hold this strong principle, his holding an even weaker 
principle should trouble a materialist interpreter. If Aristotle held only tbat if x is a 
megethos kath’ hauto, x is movable kath’ hauto, then a materialist interpreter would need 
to explain why the soul is not a megethos kath’ hauto. 

? Reading en autois with Longo [22] over the OCT’s autois on the strength of Phys. 


254b16, 301b7, and Meta. 107027. 
? For example, at Phys. 26827 he says, ‘A magnitude if divisible in one way is a line, if 
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restrict it to its normal sense in which it is coextensive with ‘body’. But 
if so, Aristotle's point is that every megethos, that is every body is 
movable kath’ hauto. . 

That Aristotle holds this position should not be surprising. At 
Physics 21145, Aristotle claims that each body is moved by nature and 
remains in its natural position if unobstructed, by which he means that, 
for example, fire is moved naturally upward, earth downward, etc. ‘This 
seems to imply that every body is moved by nature, or by its own 
nature. To say that something is moved by its nature is to say, in part, 
that it need not depend upon some other entity for its movement. Or 
more precisely, it does not depend upon being in (or otherwise suitably 
related to) something which is moving in order to move. And this is 
what it means for something to be able to be moved kath’ hauto as 
opposed to kata sumbebékos.°° 

Hence, Aristotle believes that x is movable kath’ hauto if and only if x 
is a magnitude. Since the soul is not movable kath’ hauto, it is not a 
magnitude. l 

This argument agrees with a related one which depends on 
Aristotle's view of the soul's spatial location. Aristotle points out that 
the soul is in place only coincidentally (Phys. 212a11). But every body, 
with the peculiar exception of the outer ring of heaven, is in place, and 
apparently in place kath’ hauto (Phys. 212a31 ff)?! Hence, soul cannot 
be a body. 

Before moving on to the second argument for the immateriality of 
the soul, it is worth noting that Aristotle's worries about the nature of 
the motion of the soul naturally spill over into his analysis of 
perception. In de Anima 1.3, Aristotle claims that if the soul is moved at 
all, it is moved by the objects of sense perception (DA 406br10- 11). 
Later he objects to a way of speaking according to which souls perceive 
or act, rather than the man by means of or in his soul (DA 408b12- 16). 
Aristotle seems to think that it is a sort of category mistake to say that 
souls perceive at all. One natural explanation of this concern is that he: 
believes that souls per se are not the sorts of things that are able to 


two ways a surface, and if three a body’. Cf. the aporia at Phys. 209a15 ff where a similar 
concession is made. 

9? In a related passage Aristotle claims that motion ‘follows on’ or belongs to 
(akolovthei) magnitude, Phys. 219a11. 

3! Though Aristotle does not specify that it is in space kath’ hauto. Cf. de Sensu 440a25 
where Aristotle claims that every magnitude is visible, coupled with his claim that there 
is some place of each perceptible thing, Phys. 205a10. Hence, every magnitude is in 
place. 
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perceive. This would no doubt follow from his view that perception is a 
type of movement, or perhaps ‘sort’ of a movement’, glloiosis tis (DA 
408b10, 416b34, 417a17),? taken together with his claim that the soul 
cannot be moved (DA 406a2—3), except coincidentally (DA 403a3 1-2, 
cf. 406bi10). Either perceptive souls cannot perceive or they can 
perceive only kata sumbebekos, since the latter is the only type of motion 
they have. In either case, it looks as if Aristotle's contention that 
perception is a type of movement does not rest well with his claim that 
the soul is not moved kath’ hauto, unless it is not the soul ttse/f which is 
moved in perception, but something to which the soul is related, 
namely the body. 


2. The second argument for the immateriality of the soul depends 
upon Aristotle's claim that the soul, as form, is not generable (Meta. 
VII.8 and XII.3), since only compounds are generable (1032a20). It 
would appear, then, that the soul is not a compound, and so is without 
matter. 

In Metaphysics VII.S, Aristotle maintains that a brazen sphere comes 
to be, but not the bronze of which it is made or the form (Meta. 
1033b5—6). The reason he gives is that ‘it is always necessary for the 
matter and form to pre-exist. This contention is explicated in 
Metaphysics XII.3. There Aristotle claims that if the bronze and the 
sphere were generated at the same time as the brazen sphere, an 
infinite regress would result. The regress results from the fact that if 
generated, form would necessarily be generated from some substrate 
(generation ex nihilo being ruled out). But if it were from a substrate, 
form itself would have to be a compound of matter and form (the 
substrate being its matter). Presumably if the form of that compound 
were also generated, it would likewise be a compound and so on. 
Thus, the form cannot be generated. The reason it cannot be 
generated is that it would require matter if it were generated, but any 
such requirement would result in an infinite regress. Hence, Aristotle 
here regards forms of compounds as immaterial. But since the soul is 
the form of a compound, it must be immaterial. 

There are two distinct objections to this argument. The first is that 


* Hamlyn [8] thinks that Aristotle's calling aisthésis an alloiósis tis (as he would have it 
‘a type of motion’) along with his ‘explicit denial’ of this in Bk 3 (43125) is evidence for 
his views: (a) that DA HI is later than DA HI, and (P) Aristotle's concepts of aisthésis is 
transitional. I hold, by contrast, that the passages cited by Hamlyn are compatible with 
one another since alloidsis tis need only mean ‘alteration—sort of’, i.e. not quite 
alteration, but akin to it. Cf. DA II.5.417b2- 16. 
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Metaphysics VIL.8 does not contain an argument that forms are 
ingenerable; the second is that even if some forms are ingenerable, it 
does not follow that all forms, and especially particular forms, are 
ingenerable. I will respond to these objections in turn. 

Heinaman gives a clear argument for the objection that Metaphysics 
VIL8 does not establish that forms are ingenerable.? He seeks to 
establish first the claim that not all forms are sempiternal (or eternal as 
he says) by the arguments of Metaphysics VIL.8, and second that they 
are not even ingenerable. According to Heinaman, the problem with 
the second inference is that Aristotle takes himself to have established 
in VIL8 not only that the form is ingenerable, but also that the 
proximate matter is ingenerable. But he surely believes that the 
proximate matter, for example the bronze, is generated—but is 
generated at some time before the compound.** So, Heinaman 
suggests, we should understand Aristotle as holding only that the 
proximate matter cannot be generated when the compound is 
generated. Hence, he infers, it is possible that the form, like the 
proximate matter, could be generated at some time before the 
compound is generated.” l 

I do not find this last inference of Heinaman's persuasive. If we 
understand proximate matter in the way he suggests (and as I prefer to 
understand it, i.e. as the bronze of a bronze statue, rather than as a 
diachronic continuant), then we have a clear account of how the 
proximate matter of a bronze statue is generated before the bronze 
statue. The bronze is forged of some more basic elements and so 
comes into existence. But what analogous story can be given for the 
form? It is incumbent upon Heinaman to give an account of how a 


3 Heinaman [10] $ II-III, esp. 256—7. Heinaman does think (correctly in my view) 
that forms are not generable, because they are not material. See $ IV of his paper. His 
reason for believing that forms are immaterial depends upon his analysis of Meta. VH. 10 
and 11; I am sympathetic to his analysis; I cannot, however, avail myself of either of our 
interpretations of those chapters in the present context, precisely because I am trying to. 
show that since Aristotle regards forms as ingenerable, he must regard them as 
immaterial. 

34 Note that Heinaman explicates the notion of proximate matter, not like Whiting as 
a diachronic continuant, but as a sort of matter complex enough to serve as the matter of 
a given compound, e.g. the bronze in a bronze statue. If we follow Whiting in taking 
proximate matter as a diachronic continuant, then Heinaman’s premiss that Aristotle 
believes that proximate matter is generated (rather than coming into existence without 
being generated) will not be at all obvious. But I will ignore this complication for the 
moment since: (a) I accept Heinaman’s account of proximate matter, and (4) I believe 
there is another problem with Heinaman’s interpretation. 

5 Heinaman [10], 256-7. 
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particular form can be generated before the compound of which it is 
the form is generated, but I cannot see any hope for such an account. 
Of course, Heinaman does not think there is such an account, because 
he thinks that forms are in the end ungenerated (since they are 
immaterial), and so does not try to provide one. But if he wants to show 
that VII.8 leaves open the possibility that particular forms are 
generated, but generated at some time before the compounds of which 
they are forms are generated, some such account will be needed. But 
since there is a salient disanology between form and proximate matter 
(as conceived by Heinaman and me) in so far as there is a clear account 
only of how the latter could be generated before the compound of 
which they are form and matter, there is no reason to suppose that 
Aristotle regards it as a bona fide possibility that particular forms are 
generable at any time. Therefore, I see no reason to suppose that 
Metaphysics VII.8 leaves open the possibility that particular forms are 
generable; on the contrary, this is just the thesis Aristotle rejects. 

The second objection to my treatment of VII.8 is that it is unclear 
whether Aristotle regards all forms as ingenerable, and so regards all 
forms as immaterial. Suppose it is granted that some forms are 
immaterial, including the forms of some compounds. Does it follow 
that all forms are immaterial? Aristotle’s own example of an 
ingenerable form is the form of the species man (see e.g. Meta. 
1070a8). Hence, perhaps Aristotle has only universal, but not 
particular, forms in mind here. And since on the present analysis souls 
are particular forms, something more needs to be said in order to show 
that souls, that is particular forms, are not generable and so not 
material. 

The first response to this objection would be to deny that it is a 
legitimate requirement. If it is agreed that Aristotle regards forms as 
immaterial, then it is incumbent on the detractor to show why particular 
forms should be exceptional by being material. That is, the burden lies 
with the detractor; until some reason for regarding particular forms as: 
material is advanced, there seems to be no special reason to show why 
they, like species forms, are immaterial. —— 

It is sometimes suggested that if particular forms were immaterial, 
there would be a problem about individuation: immaterial particulars 
could not be individuated from one another since ex hypothesi they have 
no matter and matter is a necessary condition of individuation. But this 
argument relies on a premiss which is rightly rejected by Aristotle, 
namely that a necessary condition of x’s being individuated from y 
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where x and y are particulars is that they be material. For souls are 
qualitatively distinct from one another and so can be individuated by 
simple appeal to Leibniz's Law; and even if they were qualitatively 
identical, they could be individuated by their relational predicates, in 
so far as they would be related to bits of matter by being the forms of 
those bits. 

Hence, I see no special reason why particular forms should be 
excepted from the class of immaterial forms. If everything which is 
ingenerable is without matter, and Aristotle regards particular forms as 
ingenerable, then particular forms do not have matter. Metaphysics 
VIL8 provides evidence that particular forms, like other forms, are not 
generable, and so are immaterial. Hence, souls, which are particular 
forms, are immaterial.? 


3. The third argument for the immateriality of the soul derives from 
considerations of divisibility. According to Aristotle, every magnitude 
is divisible (GC L2). The soul, however is not divisible. Therefore, 
the soul is not a magnitude. This argument alone, if genuinely 
Aristotelian, would show that on pain of internal inconsistency, 
Aristotle must accept the claim that the soul is immaterial, and so be 
some sort of dualist or other. The first premiss of this argument, 
however, requires explication, and the second is not generally accepted 
and so requires defence. 

In de Generatione et Corruptione 1.2, Aristotle is eager to argue against 
atomism in order to preserve substantial generation as opposed to 
mere alteration (a/loiósis) or aggregation (sunkrisis). He sets himself an 
aporia (31569) in the form of the following dilemma. One must either: 
(1) identify generation with aggregation, which has many absurd 
consequences (including, apparently in Aristotle's view, indivisible 
atoms), or (2) distinguish generation from aggregation, with the 
consequence that either (4) there is generally no such thing as 
generation, or (b) generation is alteration (315b20—4). His problem, 
seems to be the following. If we agree with Democritus and Leucippus 


*€ One need not assume, however, that if particular forms are not generable they pre- 
exist in any strong sense, so that my soul pre-dates my existence. Aristotle's point may 
simply be that forms are not generable in the sense of never being in the course of being 
destroyed or created. See Meta. 1039b24 (on which Ross [32], vol ii, 215); cf. Meta. 
1033b5-—6, 1043b14. Indeed, if particular forms supervene on matter (in the sense I will 
explicate below), then we might well have reason to suppose that they are not generable 
in the sense of ever being in the course of being created; once the supervenience base on 
which they supervene exists, they exist. There is no separate event of creating 
supervenient forms over and above creating compounds. See Teller [39]. 
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that generation is aggregation (namely of atoms), then there are 
indivisible magnitudes. Yet it appears that we cannot refrain from 
identifying generation with aggregation; if we do not, we must either 
deny the existence of generation altogether or view it as a form of 
alteration (which, in Aristotle's way of thinking of the matter, does not 
constitute substantial generation). 

Why the first horn of this dilemma should appear even prima facie 
true is not clear.’ The only way of making it at all plausible is to make 
it analytic, and hence question-begging on the part of the atomists 
represented. Yet this is the dilemma Aristotle sets for himself. His 
strategy for resolving it is to consider whether there can be indivisible 
primary magnitudes (GC 315b27). The chapter is difficult? but 
Aristotle's response to the alleged dilemma is to deny both horns by 
arguing first that there is aggregation, but not from indivisible 
magnitudes (317a13-—17), and then that though generation simpliciter is 
not simply aggregation, it is not merely alteration (317a17 ff). 

While no argument is given for the claim that the identification of 
generation with aggregation entails a commitment to atomism, 
Aristotle spends the bulk of the chapter attempting to establish that 
there cannot be any indivisible magnitudes. But it is not clear that 
Aristotle has any compelling reason for maintaining that every 
magnitude is infinitely divisible. None the less, for the present 
argument, he needs only the more moderate claim that every 
magnitude is divisible. And Aristotle surely is committed to this claim 
throughout the chaptcr. Hence, the first premiss of the present 
argument is established, since Aristotle does claim that every 
magnitude is infinitely divisible. Further, there is a weaker, less 
objectionable premiss, namely that every magnitude is divisible, 
entailed by this claim, which is all that is required to show that the soul 
is immaterial, if it can be demonstrated that the soul is not divisible. 

'The second premiss, that the soul is indivisible, can be supported in 
two ways. First, Aristotle says that the soul is indivisible, but in a’ 
passage whose reading is disputed (DA 411b27). Second, Aristotle 
claims that something is one if it is indivisible in quantity or in form 
(Meta. 999a1—6; cf. Meta. V.6, Meta. X.1). Hence, Aristotle regards at 

? As is pointed out by Williams [45], 65, in a clear and thorough discussion of infinite 
divisibility, 63-80. 

*! For example, how are the atomists represented with respect to generation—as 
reductivists or eliminitavists? The argument seems to require the latter, but (a) it is not 


clear that the dilemma is genuine in this case, and (/) the atomists themselves seem 
divided, or at least indeterminate, on the question. 
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least some forms as indivisible in some respects; it must be investigated 
whether the soul is one such form and whether it is indivisible in a way 
which would count as sufficient for its being immaterial. When 
Aristotle says that every magnitude is divisible, presumably he means 
that every magnitude is physically divisible. So, if there is an argument 
from the soul's indivisibility to its immateriality, it must be that the soul 
is physically indivisible. This could be established in either of two 
ways: (a) by showing that Aristotle says that the soul is physically 
indivisible, or (6) by showing that something Aristotle says implies that 
the soul is physically indivisible. Aristotle nowhere flatly states that the 
soul is physically indivisible. He does, however, characterize the soul's 
indivisibility in such a way as to imply that it is physically indivisible. 

In the last chapter of de Anima I, Aristotle considers the unity of the 
soul. Aristotle considers the fact that when certain plants and insects 
(e.g. earthworms) are cut into two, each half continues to live. Even so, 
since each half lacks the requisite organs for survival, both halves 
eventually die (411b23—4). In Ross's text of the de Anima (Oxford, 
1956), Aristotle comments: ‘But none the less, all the parts of the soul 
are present in each of the [two] parts [namely of the worm]; and are the 
same in kind with one another and with the whole soul—with one 
another since they are not separable, and with the whole soul since it is 
not divisible’ (41 1b24—7). If this is the correct reading of the text, then 
the first premiss of the present argument for the immateriality of the 
soul is simply asserted by Aristotle. If this is so, the soul is not a 
magnitude since it is not divisible while every magnitude is divisible. 

Unfortunately matters are not so simple. The critical word in the 
passage is, of course, the ‘not’ (ou), in ‘not divisible’ (ou diaireton). Ross 
includes it; Hicks, Rodier, and Trendelenburg omit it? The 
argument of this chapter, which seems to be the only basis for deciding 
who has the superior text,*° is as follows: 


3 They all accept the reading of manuscript W (the source of the ou) for some parts of 
the sentence, while rejecting W's ou, even though W is generally held to be inferior to E.- 
(See Hicks [12], Ixxiii-Ixxxiii for an account of the relative merits of the extant 
manuscripts of the DA.) Hicks gives no account for his omission of the ou in his typically 
copious note (302—4) on this section of the DA. Likewise, Rodier [29] gives no account 
in his discussion of this passage, vol ii, 161. Trendelenburg [40], 294, only recapitulates 
the sense of the passage without the ou: ‘facultates quidem inter se segregari ron possunt, sed 
universa anima ila divisa est, ut pars nomen et ralionem universa tueatur . Significantly, the 
ou is preserved in the thirteenth-century Latin translation prepared by William of 
Moerbeke. See Minio-Paluello [23] for a detailed study of the importance and 
superiority of Moerbeke's text. 

* [t would seem that the ou could reasonably have been supplied (by dittography with 
ou chorista) or deleted (by haplography with ouse). Hence, there is no clear help for either 
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(1) Suppose that the soul is naturally partite (meriste pephuken). 

(2) If the soul is naturally partite, it wil require something to hold 
it together. 

(3) What holds it together must be either the body or the soul. 

(4) The body does not hold the soul together. 

(5) Therefore, the soul holds the soul together. 

(6) But the soul which holds the soul together is either one or 
partite (i.e. naturally partite?). 

(7) If it is one, then we should say straightaway that the soul is one 
thing (i.e. that the soul ‘holds itself together’ by being one and 
not naturally partite; 411b11—12). 

(8) If it is partite, we will need to ask how that soul is held 
together, and so on into infinity (411b12—14). 

(9) The infinite regress in the consequent of (8) is intolerable. 

(10) Therefore, (7): the soul is one, is not naturally partite, and so is 
indivisible by nature. | 


'This reconstruction is fairly conjectural, but it does, I think, capture 
the progress of the thought of the first part of 411b. 

I will return to this argument after reconstructing the fuller, more 
important argument given in the end of 411b: 


(1) Members of the same species have the same soul in species, but 
not in number (411b20- 1). 

(2) (1) is based on the following empirical observation: certain 
plants and insects continue to live (and move and perceive in the 
case of insects), when they have been divided. 

(3) But (2) entails that each part of the soul has all of the soul's 
faculties in it. 

(4) But (3) entails that the souls of the divided insects are (a) the 
same in form with one another, and (b) the same in form with 
the whole soul (namely the initial soul of the uncut insect).*' 

reading from this quarter. The /ectio difficilior may perhaps support the inclusion of the 
ou, since no clear parallel for this passage exists. But the matter is not entirely clear, since 
the passage appears to make little or no sense without the ou. Hence, I submit that the 


only way to determine the appropriateness of the inclusion or exclusion of the ou is on 
philosophical grounds. Here, Ross [31], 120, sheds some light on the subject. 


t I read homoeideis with Hicks, even though I reject Hick's omission of the ou, and 
even though I recognize that moria is the subject of ou chorista. This presents no problem 
tor my interpretation since I regard Aristotle as making a number of related points in this 
compressed passage. The best manuscript (E) has homoeideis, but lacks ou. See Hicks 
[12], 302-4 for a discussion of the (unfortunately) troubled state of the manuscripts for 
this passage. 
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(5) (4a) is true since the faculties of the soul are not separable from 
one another (411b26). 
(6) (4b) is true since the whole soul is not divisible. 


(5) and (6) are clearly the most important premisses for my present 
concern. 

Before considering (5) and (6), however, it is necessary to get clear 
about the sort of case Aristotle has in mind here. It appears that in this 
passage Aristotle is envisaging something analogous to cases of fission 
discussed by certain contemporary philosophers of mind. The main 
difference between the cases discussed by contemporary philosophers 
like Parfit and Aristotle's case is that Aristotle considers certain lower 
animals where fission is a physical as well as conceptual possibility. 
There is one earthworm, a, which is severed into b and c. At the 
moment when a is severed, a goes out of existence and b and c come 
into existence, since neither 4 nor c can be plausibly identified with 4. 
On this analysis, Aristotle mentions three distinct members of the 
species earthworm, rather than one member a which is divided into 
two halves of a member. I read Aristotle’s example in this way since he 
regards the parts of the severed earthworm as in the same species 
(homoeideis) both with each other and with the initial worm (411b24- 
6). But if this is so, he must have three distinct members of one species 
in mind. On this analysis of the passage, Aristotle is simply assessing 
the ramifications of a case of physically possible fission. Since I see no 
other plausible overview of this section, I will proceed on this 
assumption. 

Now I can return to premisses (5) and (6). Why should Aristotle 
think that (5) is a reason for accepting (44)? First of all, on my 
reconstruction of the argument (44) is purported to follow directly 
from (3); (5) is just an amplification of why this is so. (5) says that the 
faculties of soul, for example nutrition and perception, cannot be 
separated from one another. Even though one animal can be cut into, 


9 e.g. Parfit [26]. Parfit thinks that since fission (i.e. the dividing of one person, a, into 
two, b and c, in an amoeba-like fashion) is conceptually possible, and since, due to the 
transitivity of identity, both $ and c cannot be identical with a, coupled with the fact there 
are no admissible grounds for choosing b over c or vice versa, neither P nor c is identical 
with a. None the less, a has reason to be concerned with the affairs of b and c. Hence, 
Parfit concludes, survival is more important than identity in personal identity. 

£ [do not here wish to assert that Aristotle agrees with Parfit about the proper way to 
analyse cases of fission (especially with respect to survival and identity of persons). As I 
interpret Aristotle, he agrees with Wiggins that one should say that the initial earthworm 
goes out of existence, [43], 83 n 7. 
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two, one faculty cannot be cut away from another, for example 
nutrition cannot be cut away from perception.** Hence, on Aristotle's 
account, the proper analysis of the case of the severed earthworm is 
that all of the faculties of a soul proper to an earthworm exist in each of 
the severed parts. If the faculties could be separated from one another, 
there could be two halves of an earthworm, one of which only 
perceives, the other of which only eats. Since Aristotle regards this as 
impossible, he likewise believes that the faculties cannot be separated 
from one another. Hence, when P and c come into existence, 6 has all 
and only the faculties c has, and vice versa. Consequently, they are the 
same in form with one another. 

More importantly, why should Aristotle regard (6) as support for 

^ (4b)? On the proposed reading, Aristotle seems to infer that b and c are 
in the same species as a on the grounds that the soul is not divisible. 
What is the connection? Well, if the soul is not divisible, then when a 
certain animal is cut into two, there are two new members of the 
original species. Each new member has a complete soul. With the 
inclusion of the ‘not’ (ou), we can make good sense of Aristotle's 
argument along the lines suggested above: Aristotle is here-considering 
a case of fission. 

If my interpretation is correct, Aristotle must be committed to the 
following counterfactual: if the soul were divisible, b and c would not 
be in the same species as a. And this is just what he should believe. 
Consider the omission of the ‘not’ (ou). The argument would then 
become: 4 and c are the same in species with a because a’s soul is 
divisible. But if one soul were divided into two, each of the halves 
would be just that: half souls. Hence, the resulting compounds would 
not be the same in form with the original. The claim that the soul is 
divisible seems to militate against rather than to support Aristotle's 
desired conclusion, namely that b and c are the same species with a. 
Therefore, there is a good philosophical reason for the inclusion of the 
‘not’ and no good philosophical reason for its exclusion. Hence, since 
there are no other grounds on which to judge the issue, it should be 
included.* If this is so, 411525 should read: ‘the whole soul is not 
divisible (tes d’ holes psuches hos ou diairetes ousesy. 

* Note that Aristotle does not commit himself to the claim that there cannot be plants 
(which have only the nutritive capacity) which lack perception. Rather, in the case of a 
soul with the faculties of both nutrition and perception, the one cannot be separated 
from the other. 


* The only other possible grounds which might influence our decision come from 
Aristotle's discussion of this same sort of case in other contexts. Aristotle mentions this 
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But if the soul is indivisible, need we conclude that it is physically 
indivisible? It is difficult for me to argue that it is physically indivisible 
without invoking its immateriality, and so difficult for me to argue for 
my desired conclusion without begging the question. But, Aristotle 
says simply that the soul is indivisible, and does not qualify his remark 
in any way. It would appear, then, that he means his claim to be quite 
general: the soul is not divisible, and not divisible in any way. If it is not 
divisible in any way, then, trivially, it is not divisible physically. But we 
can ask at least this much. What sort of divisibility is required for 
Aristotle's argument at the end of de Anima I? Well, Aristotle wants to 
show that it is not possible for various faculties of animals to be 
separated from one another, so that if the severed halves of an animal 
live, they have all of the faculties of the original animal. But how could 
he guarantee this if the soul were physically divisible? It would seem 
that if the soul were physically divisible, one half of the severed 
earthworm could end up with the physical half which had only the 
appetetive soul and the other could end up with the locomotive soul, 
etc. But this is precisely what Aristotle denies is possible in this 
passage. Hence, he denies at least that the soul is physically divisible, 
and indeed that it is divisible at all. 

Given that every magnitude is physically divisible, then, the soul is 
not a magnitude, since it is evidently not physically divisible. Hence, 
Aristotle cannot be any sort of materialist. If this were the only 
argument in favour of Aristotelian dualism, it would provide rather 
slim evidence, particularly since it is difficult to establish conclusively 
that the soul is physically indivisible without begging any questions. 
But this passage is only one of a number which commit Aristotle to the 
claim that the soul is not a magnitude. And even taken by itself, this 
argument does commit Aristotle to a rejection of materialism. The 
detractor must show that 411b27 makes less philosophical sense with 
the ou than without it. I have shown why this does not appear likely.* 


sort of case often (e.g. de Longaevitate 467a18 ff, de Fuventute 468a30 ff, de Partibus 
Animalium 682b30 ff, and de Incessu Animalium 707225 ff), but never offers any 
explanation for its possibility which either confirms or disconfirms the explanation given 
in the DA. 


* It should be noted, however, that while a successful argument to the effect that the 
ou should be omitted from 41:1b27 would prevent the present argument for 
immaterialism from succeeding, it would not by itself show that Aristotle is a materialist. 
For the first premiss of the argument is that every magnitude is divisible— not that 
everything which is divisible is a magnitude. 
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Hence, this passage lends further support to the claim that Aristotle 
needs to regard the soul as immaterial if he is to be at all consistent. 


4. The fourth argument for the sou!’s immateriality is quite simple. 
The soul is neither an element nor from elements. Everything which is 
a body is either an element or from elements. Therefore the soul is not 
a body. Therefore the soul is immaterial. 

The first premiss derives from de Generatione et Corruptione 11.6. 
Aristotle there considers Empedocles! views on the generation, 
constitution, and growth of various entities. Along the way he 
considers the special case of the soul and remarks: ‘but it [would be] 
absurd if the soul [were] from the elements or [were] some one of 
them’ (334a10-11). This bald statement, coupled with the claim that 
everything which is a body is either an element or from the elements, 
once again commits Aristotle to the immateriality of the soul. 

Aristotle's claim that the soul is neither an element nor from the 
elements may seem startling. First of all, unlike de Anima 411b ff, there 
exists no textual variation for de Generatione et Corruptione 334a10—11. 
If this latter passage is to be criticized, it will have to be on the grounds 
that atopon need not be translated as ‘absurd’. Rather, one might claim, 
it should be translated as ‘unusual’, or ‘strange’, or ‘puzzling’ (thereby 
leaving open the possibility that the soul is, after sufficient consider- 
ation, to be regarded as elemental). This suggestion will not do, 
however, since the ensuing argument shows why, on Aristotle’s view, 
the soul cannot be elemental, not merely that it would be unusual if the 
soul were to turn out to be elemental. Hence, I see no reason to soften 
atopon to ‘unusual’ or some such innocuous translation. 

In addition, Aristotle seems to commit himself to the view that the 
soul is not elemental in another way. In discussing his views on the 
soul’s movement above, I noted that Aristotle argues that the soul has 
no natural movement, since it has no natural direction of its own (DA 
406a12 ff). In this passage he suggests that if the soul were to move’ 
upward by its very nature, it would be fire, and if downward it would be 
earth, and so on for intermediate motion, the latter presumably 
belonging to other elements and mixtures of elements (DA 406a27-— 
30; cf. DC 311a19, 304b17, 308b13). But Aristotle apparently regards 
this way of looking at the soul as absurd, since in this passage, as noted 
above, Aristotle is rejecting the view that the soul is moved kath’ hauto. 
If the soul has no natural direction, it will not be elemental. This is 
what Aristotle seems to commit himself to at de Anima 406a12 ff, and 
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what he explicitly states in de Generatione et Corruptione 334a10—11. As 
far as I can see, these arguments work equally well for any 
characterization of the soul as material, whether it be identical with 
material entities or simply constituted by them. Thus, since Aristotle 
regards the soul as non-elemental, he regards it as incorporeal. Hence, 
he is committed to the view that the soul is immaterial. 

Each of the arguments advanced in this section has purported to 
show that the soul is immaterial. If I am right about even one of these 
arguments, Aristotle will not be in a position consistently to maintain 
that the soul is constituted by matter. For as I have defined that 
relation, material constitution entails materialism for souls. In short, 
since Aristotle cannot consistently maintain that souls are material and 
immaterial, and since he is committed to affirming the latter, he must 
reject the former. Hence, Aristotle cannot, as Sorabji, Wiggins, and 
Ackrill have maintained, believe that souls are constituted by matter. 


V 


Consider the following general objection to the arguments I have 
advanced. Three of my arguments implicitly rely on an appeal to 
Leibniz’ Law: since the soul cannot be moved kath’ hauto, but every 
magnitude can be moved kath’ hauto, the soul is not a magnitude; 
second, since the soul is indivisible, and every magnitude is divisible, 
the soul is not a magnitude; third, since the soul is not generable, and 
everything constituted of matter is generable, the soul is not 
constituted of matter. Are these sound arguments? 

Without questioning Leibniz’s Law, one can nevertheless object 
that my appeal to it in these cases is unwarranted. Suppose I argue: the 
butcher chops meat; the baker does not chop meat; Ms Jones is the 
butcher; therefore, Ms Jones is not the baker. It is obvious, of course, 
that Ms Jones can be the butcher as well as the baker: qua butcher she 
chops meat, qua baker she does not. 

Why does this argument fail? There is a sense in which each of its 
premisses, including the second, is true. The baker, qua baker, does 
not chop meat; none the less, the baker, qua butcher, namely Ms 
Jones, does chop meat. The second premiss is false only it if is 
supposed to entail that the one who bakes does not chop meat, but true 
if it means that in so far as one who bakes, bakes, she does not chop 
meat. 
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The question is then whether it might not similarly be true that the 
soul, gua soul, is unmovable/indivisible/ingenerable, but nevertheless 
false that it is any of these things qua body. If this is possible, then the 
arguments of the previous section will be unconvincing; if it true, then 
they will be unsound. 

Two questions arise. First, is it possible that the predicates in 
question justify my appeal to Leibniz's Law? Second, does anything 
Aristotle says entail or support the suggestion that the soul and body 
are one item under two descriptions (alternatively, does anything he 
says entail or support the suggestion that the soul and body are not one 
item under two descriptions)? 

Certain sorts of predicates are immune from appeal to the qua 
locution (where the qua locution is understood not as a challenge to 
Leibniz's Law, but as a challenge to its applicability in a given case). 
Consider the following argument. The number x is divisible by two; no 
number divisible by two is an odd number; therefore, the number x is 
not an odd number. No appeal to the gua locution could make this 
argument unsound: there is no predicate F such that gua being 
divisible by two x is not odd, but gua F x is odd. The reason is clear. 
The number x’s not being odd entails its being even: x is odd if and 
only if it is not even. This is surely not the case in our first example. It 
is not the case that x is a butcher if and only if x is not a baker. 

Now, there are many prima facie arguments for the non-identity of 
body and soul in Aristotle: the body is matter, while the soul is form; 
the body is potentiality, while the soul is actuality; the body is a 
hupokeimenon, while the soul is not; the body (as matter) is not a tode ti, 
while the soul (as form) is. The problem with each of these arguments 
is just that one might want to say that the body, considered as proximate 
matter is identical with form, and is actual and a tode ti. We have 
already seen that Aristotle lends himself to this sort of interpretation. 

But I have selected the arguments I have in part because they seem 
immune to any appeal to the qua locution. For example, how could: 
something be both physically indivisible gua soul, but physically 
divisible gua body/magnitude? Aristotle's view is that every magnitude 
is physically divisible, but that the soul is not divisible at all. It would 
appear that x is divisible if and only if it is not indivisible. If this is correct, 
then no appeal to the gua locution could block my argument, just as no 
such appeal could show how x could be, gua divisible by two, even, but 
qua something else odd. 

Similar defences could be given of my two remaining arguments 
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which depend upon the applicability of Leibniz’s Law: (1) x is 
ingenerable if and only if x is not generable," and (2) x is immovable 
kath’ hauto if and only if x is not movable kath’ hauto. The case would 
have been different if, for example, Aristotle had said that the soul 
considered in one way is movable kath’ hauto but in another way not. 
What he says is that the soul is not movable kath’ hauto, but that every 
magnitude is so movable. In these cases, then, my appeal to Leibniz's 
Law is justified, and so immune to the objection in question. 

One final consideration regarding the question of whether Aristotle 
can believe that the soul is constituted by matter concerns his view of 
nous. Though I will not argue the point, it is significant that according 
to Aristotle nous is immaterial. That this is so is granted by nearly all 
commentators, and for a very good reason: Aristotle says that nous is 
immaterial. But if nous is immaterial, and a capacity of the soul, then 
the whole soul cannot be constituted by matter. If so, it is difficult to 
see how the soul could be identical with any matter, non-proximate or 
proximate. Surely, at least part of the soul is immaterial, and indeed, 
my arguments have shown that the whole soul is immaterial. 


VI 


Those who are inclined toward generous application of the gua 
locution in Aristotle are not without some justification. Aristotle is 
quick to use it himself, and in many important contexts; moreover, it 
helps to explain the obvious fact that Aristotle regards soul and body as 
one in some important and intimate way. But I have given reason to 
suppose that they are one in some way short of identity: if souls are 
immaterial, they cannot be identical with compounds or bodies. If this 
is so, it will be necessary to resist the temptation to interpret Aristotle 
as. a non-reductive materialist in the philosophy of mind. 

On the contrary, Aristotle must affirm some variety of dualism. lt is: 
clear, of course, that Aristotle is no sort of Cartesian. To begin with, he 
regards souls as ontologically dependent on bodies, something which 
Descartes denies. When he denies separability, Aristotle denies 

* Could we not say, for example, that in so far as x is a soul it is not generable, even 
though it is generable in some other way, just as we could say that in so far as xis a baker 
she does not chop meat even though she chops meat in some other way, e.g. qua 
butcher? I myself do not see how this is possible. If a soul is not generable, then how can 


something identical with the soul be generable under some other description? 
5 See n 4 above. 
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Cartesianism; but he does not thereby deny dualism. By insisting that 
the soul is an immaterial substance, Aristotle rejects the identification 
of soul and body together with the claim that the body constitutes the 
soul. But the coherence of Aristotle's position is called into question by 
his concurrent commitments to immateriality and inseparability. None 
the less there is a perfectly coherent account which has been 
overlooked by all commentators on Aristotle, as it was by Descartes 
and indeed many contemporary philosophers of mind, namely 
supervenient dualism.” Aristotle believes that the soul is immaterial, 
and an immaterial substance (as form); he also believes that the body is a 
substance (cf. n 2), which serves as a superervenience base for the 
soul. These various commitments can be true simultaneously if, and 
only if, Aristotle is a supervenient dualist, a position which we might 
characterize as follows. 

Let us call Aristotle a supervenient dualist if and only if he believes 
that the soul is an immaterial substance which supervenes the body, 
which is also a substance. One substance supervenes on another if and 
only if the supervening substance's properties supervene on the 
properties of the supervenience base substance. One property 
supervenes on another if and only if it is causally or (non-causally) 
nomologically related to its base property in the following way: 


A group of properties strongly supervenes on a group of 
properties © iff: (1) necessarily for each x and for each property F in 
V, if x has F, then there exists a G in 9 such that x has G, and (ii) 
necessarily if any y has G it has F. 


Thus, if two classes and X are qualitatively indistinguishable 
classes of properties, and if Y supervenes on 9, then there will be 
some class 2 supervenient on X which is qualitatively indistinguishable 
from Y. Base properties (e.g. those in ®) determine what sorts of 
things the supervenient properties (e.g. those in V) are, but the relation 
is non-symmetrical. For example, if pain supervenes on the firing of a’ 
€ -fibre, the intensity and duration of the pain will be determined by the 
activity and duration of the c-fibre. Moreover, given that base 
properties are sufficient but not necessary conditions for the existence 
and natures of supervenient properties, Z-fibre firings (if there are 
such things in humans), or the swelling of Martian nasal cavities (if 


* Kim introduces the term ‘supervenient dualism’ in [18], but he clearly has in mind 
a form of property dualism in the sense specified by Churchland [6]. 
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there are such beings), can serve as supervenience bases for pain.^? 

A number of features of this account of supervenience are worth 
highlighting. First, on this account, one substance can supervene on 
another: substance S supervenes on substance T just in case S’s 
properties supervene on T's properties. On this account, substance 
supervenience is simply an extension of event supervenience, where 
event a supervenes on event $ just in case a’s individuating property 
supervenes on J's.?! u 

Second, this account of substance supervenience leaves open the 
possibility that an immaterial substance can supervene on a material 
substance. This is significant since one might reasonably object to any 
claim that Aristotle is a supervenient dualist on the grounds that a 
necessary condition of substance S’s supervening on substance T (or 
events a and b for that matter) is that S and T share some common 
substrate—in which case ‘supervenient dualism’ would be incoherent. 
The present account preserves the possibility of supervenient dualism 
by characterizing supervenience as a causal or nomological relation 
between properties rather than substrates. If one can give an account 
of property supervenience, there is nothing which prevents the logical 
possibility of supervenient dualism. This is in turn a significant feature 
of Aristotelian supervenient dualism as against Cartesian dualism: one 
striking consequence of Aristotle’s view will be that it overcomes a 
standard sort of objection to Cartesian dualism. The objection, which 
Churchland labels ‘the argument from neural dependence’, is just that 
if Cartesian dualism were true, ‘one would expect reason, emotion, 
and consciousness to be relatively invulnerable to direct control or 
pathology by manipulation or damage to the brain’. Aristotle affirms, 


? There rely on the analysis of events and event supervenience advanced by Kim in a 
number of papers. See especially Kim [17], [18], [19], [20], and [21]. According to Kim, 
an event is an ordered triple of a subject, property, and a time. Cf. Haugeland [9], 
Horgan [13], [14], and [15], and Teller [39]. 

*! This account does not require that every case of property supervenience will also be. 
a case of substance supervenience. Rather, it entails that when the individuating 
properties of a substance supervene on some set of base properties, then that substance 
itself supervenes, and is ontologically dependent on the base substance. On this analysis, 
souls and other particular forms will be analogous to corporations or universities, which 
supervene on the various elements which comprise them but are nevertheless individuals 
in their own right. 

2 Churchland [6], 20. Aristotle’s dualism does recognize a commitment to 
physiological dependence, but does not therefore collapse into what Churchland calls 
*property dualism', the view that bodies have a set of non-physical properties. On the 
contrary, Aristotle’s view represents a position altogether absent from Churchland's 
taxonomy of positions in the philosophy of mind, namely a variety of substance dualism 
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as everyone must, that mental states depend in an intimate way on 
physiological states. As such, Aristotle introduces subtleties into his 
position missing in Descartes's; consequently, his commitment to 
supervenient dualism represents a significant advance over Cartesian 
dualism. Put in less anachronistic terms: it is only Descartes's failure 
to appreciate the subtleties of the Aristotelian position which has 
made substance dualism seem unacceptably—and unnecessarily— 
extravagant.?? 

Not only is this position coherent, but it also captures very well 
Aristotle's various anti-Platonic and anti-reductivist tendencies. He 
criticizes Plato for holding that the soul is separable from the body in 
the sense of being able to exist independently of it. But he also 
criticizes Empedocles and various others of his predecessors for 
attempting to reduce the soul to the elements, to a harmony, and so 
forth, and so exhibits a healthy anti-reductivism. Of course, Aristotle's 
anti-reductivism is compatible with materialism,** but it is also 
obviously compatible with dualism. Some passages in Aristotle require 
dualism; others look as if they entail materialism, but in fact do not. 
Therefore, the best overall consistent interpretation of Aristotle is that 
he is a supervenient dualist. 


which carries with it a commitment to the neural, or more broadly, physiological 
dependence of mental properties and the ontological dependence of souls. 


53 There are of course objections to this position which a defender of Aristotle must 
address. Though a supervenience theorist is not constrained to hold that the postulated 
supervenient mental states are epiphenomenal, he will none the less be faced with the 
formidable problem of causal overdetermination or superfluousness. Though Charles 
[5] falls short in his argument for ontological materialism in Aristotle (since he fails to 
establish that Aristotle subscribes to the anti-Cartesian thesis that there can be no causal 
interaction between materíal and immaterial substances), he is right to ask whether: 
Aristotle can permit bodily actions to be causally overdetermined by discrete sufficient 
conditions. Schiffer [33] formulates the problem as follows: (1) every bodily movement 
has a description in physical terms; (2) mental events are causes of some bodily 
movements; (3) mental events are either identical to physical events (at least at the level 
of tokens), or some bodily movements are causally overdetermined; but (4) bodily 
movements are not causally overdetermined; therefore, (5) mental events are identical to 
physical events. I believe that Aristotle can reasonably reject (4), especially if (2) we do 
not regard him as adopting a Humean analysis of causation, or (/) we regard him as 
adopting a non-Davidsonian account of event individuation, but these considerations are 
to be developed elsewhere. 

* See Boyd [4]. 
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Vil 


Given his characterization of form and matter in Metaphysics VII.17, 
Aristotle cannot regard the soul as identical to any synchronic material 
entity. This leaves the possibilities that Aristotle regards the soul as a 
non-substantial attribute of the body, as substantial but constituted by 
the body, or as substantial but not constituted by the body. But it is 
clear that the soul, as form, is substantial. Thus, only the two latter 
possibilities remain. ‘The suggestion that the soul is constituted by the 
body must be rejected since material constitution entails that the soul 
is a megethos, but numerous arguments show that the soul cannot be a 
megethos. The only remaining possibility is, then, that the soul is an 
immaterial substance. But given his reasonable commitment to 
physiological and ontological dependence, Aristotle cannot be a 
Cartesian dualist; he must, therefore, be a supervenient dualist. 

Aristotle’s voice in the philosophy of mind is terribly subtle and not 
one we can ignore today: at the very least, he is well aware of 
something we are too often prone to overlook, namely, that there are a 
wide variety of materialist theories weaker than any version of the 
identity theory (including any version of the token-token identity 
theory), and likewise a wide variety of dualist theories with ontological 
commitments considerably less repugnant than those many contem- 
porary materialists have rightly questioned. The intuition that many 
materialists cannot, and should not, reject is that once the microphysi- 
cal structure of the universe is set, so too is the macrophysical 
structure—at least the intrinsic macrophysical structure; but Aristotle 
has suggested, and rightly, that this intuition requires nothing other 
than a commitment to supervenience, while supervenience is com- 
patible with innocuous, non-Cartesian, versions of dualism.55 
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APORETIC PYRRHONISM* 


PAUL WOODRUFF 


THE Pyrrhonism of Aenesidemus and Agrippa was aporetic and not 
fully sceptical in the sense in which Sextus Empiricus most often used 
the term. The aporetic Pyrrhonists aimed at different sceptical 
attitudes, and therefore favoured different sorts of sceptical arguments, 
from those of later Pyrrhonists: Aenesidemus supported his aporetic 
attitude with refutation; Sextus cultivated his more detached attitude 
with a more therapeutic line of argument.! So when Sextus recorded 
the arguments of Aenesidemus and Agrippa—in particular the various 
modes—he was bound to put them slightly askew. The purpose of this 
paper is to set this matter as straight as possible, and to articulate and 
explain the differences in strategy between the two forms taken by the 
Pyrrhonist revival. 

That there is a difference is evident in Sextus’ reluctance to use 
arguments from Aenesidemus or Agrippa directly for his own ends. 
The Ten Modes of Aenesidemus he scrupulously avoided; the later 
modes of Agrippa were more to his taste, as we shall see; but even with 
these he showed signs of discontent. Nevertheless, modern discussions 
of the Ten Modes gravitate to Sextus' version of these as being the 
longest and the most convincing.? But Sextus’ testimony is generally a 
bad source for the history of philosophy, partly because he used the 
history of philosophy within his own line of therapeutic argument, and 
partly because he did not consistently resist bringing sceptical texts 
into line with his own sort of scepticism. Sextus’ tradition did not. 


* © Paul Woodruff 1988 


' Sextus sometimes presented aporetic argument as if he accepted it, most notably in 
the discussion of truth in Adversus Mathematicos (hereafter M) VIII 1—140. This is 
probably due to a layering effect: Sextus quoted or paraphrased texts from aporetic 
Pyrrhonists, only occasionally interpolating as a correction the later view that aporiai are 
only to be taken as equipollent to positive dogmatic argument (as at M VII.159—-60, 
IX.207). 

? Julia Annas and Jonathan Barnes provide an admirable discussion of the different 
sources for the Ten Modes in The Modes of Scepticism; Ancient Texts and Modern 
Interpretations (Cambridge, 1985), 21—30. 
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record the history of philosophy for its own sake, but mainly as a 
source of balanced pro and con arguments that could induce epoché. 
Moreover, Sextus himself evidently used sources that had already 
adjusted their material to such an end. In the case of the Modes, we 
are able to identify late accretions to Sextus’ testimony without too 
much difficulty; some are plainly anachronistic, others fly in the face of 
all the other evidence. When these are excised, what remains is 
strikingly different from anything recognized as sceptical by Sextus; for 
the arguments proceed by way of a form of relativism, and no form of 
relativism is sceptical in Sextus’ eyes. Moreover, the arguments are, 
like Aenesidemus’ other recorded arguments, strongly aporetic; that is, 
they are refutations. But Sextus is detached from refutation. While 
Aenesidemus simply refutes, Sextus pits refutation against dogma in 
the hope of a balance that will detach his audience from either side of 
the dispute. 

A number of factors explain this difference between Aenesidemus 
and Sextus, but one of these is of special historical interest: 
Aenesidemus, unlike Sextus, was probably familiar with the work of 
Plato. And Plato’s Socrates was the father of aporetic argument, which 
he used, as Aenesidemus was to do, against perception-based claims to 
knowledge. When Aenesidemus rebelled against the Academy, we 
know that he rejected its Stoicism (Photius, Library 212 170216) and 
that he went on to refute Plato (170b38). For all that, he may have 
learned something from Plato. We shall see that he adopted a non- 
assertive use of the ou mallon formula, and a view of relativism as 
sceptical, both of which conform more to Platonic models than to 
earlier sceptical ones. We cannot know whether Aenesidemus followed 
these models deliberately, but we shall see that he probably was 
: acquainted with the relevant texts. 


I. Aporia 


The main point of difference concerns aporia. We shall have to 
consider what this means. Sextus, unlike Aenesidemus, tended to treat 
aporetic arguments as negatively dogmatic. He preferred to present 
opposite arguments with equal force, hoping this would induce epoche 
by dividing the mind of his reader. Typically, Sextus opposed a positive 
dogmatic argument against an equally dogmatic negative one, which he 
called aporetic, giving them equal force, so as not to be able to assent to 
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either. But where Sextus would beguile the mind with equally 
persuasive oppositions, Aenesidemus used oppositions more in the 
manner of Plato, to prove that certain approaches to knowledge must 
fail. Because of this difference, Sextus could not easily incorporate 
Aenesidemus and his arguments within later Pyrrhonism. The 
Academy, could they have looked into the future, would have found 
Aenesidemus equally difficult to digest; for the arguments of the 
Academy were not aporetic but dialectical. 

A history of mistranslation clouds the issue. An aporia is not a 
confusion or a problem or a puzzle or a doubt. It is more than a 
difficulty. It is an obstacle, a roadblock, or debilitating poverty. A 
person who is in aporia has nowhere to turn. He is helpless. That is 
why if you seem to be in aporia, you have a problem; hence the 
translator's confusion between aporia and problem. But aporia is a very 
special sort of problem; it is the problem you have when every attempt 
to support your claim to knowledge has been refuted. Aporia leads to a 
state of epistemic frustration. Epoche, on the other hand, is a state of 
detachment from belief. 

The difference between Sextus and Aenesidemus is clearest on 
these two points: (a) Aenesidemus appealed to aporiai by themselves, 
to show his audience that necessarily they cannot hold dogmatic 
beliefs; Sextus used aporiai therapeutically to balance dogma, and so to 
leave his audience detached from belief of any kind. (6) Aenesidemus 
vigorously distinguished aporetic argument from negative dogmatism, 
but Sextus usually detached himself from aporetic argument as being 
negatively dogmatic. 

Sextus’ use of dzopia and its cognates is unambiguous. As an 
argument form, an aporia is a device for blocking whatever roads a 
dogmatic attempts to take (e.g. ó 8u&AAmAos Tpómos THs àmopías, 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism (P) 11.9, I1.197, IIL22, Wl.242; or  awpetixy 
&ropta, P YII.80). An aporia in Sextus’ usage is always a refutation that 
issues in the denial of a dogmatic belief; usually, it is a refutation that 
blocks every way of defending a dogmatic thesis. For this reason, when 
he is being careful, Sextus insists that as a Pyrrhonist he merely uses 
aporetic argument to balance dogmatic argument, while holding back 
from assent to either (as at P HI.80—1, M VIII. 159—60, IX.207). When 
he is being careful, he does not subscribe to any argument he 
represents as an aforia. Accordingly, Sextus does not like to use 
&mopyr.kot of Sceptics. Most often, he uses the word simply of those 
who deny a dogmatic position. Bury blurs this by translating the word 
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as ‘Doubters’ rather than ‘Refuters’. But in every case in which it is 
clear what the aporetic does, it is clear that he does not doubt, he 
refutes (M VIII.76, 78, 99, 160, IX.207, X.68, 240, 340). When he 
cites dogmatic answers to refutations he twice says that the refutation 
comes from aporetics, and twice records dogmatic replies that are 
addressed to aporetics (M VIII.278, X.340). 

On the other hand, Sextus preserves a large body of evidence that 
both friends and enemies of Scepticism thought of Sceptics as aporetic 
in this strong sense. Instead of asking whether Plato and Arcesilaus are 
sceptical, he asks whether they are truly aporetic (P I.221, 234). In this 
he is evidently following a tradition established by Aenesidemus, who 
(to judge from Photius) used ‘aporetic’ as a synonym for ‘Pyrrhonist’. 
In the opening of the Outlines, Sextus says that the school has been 
called aporetic ‘from refuting and seeking about everything, as some 
say’; but apparently Sextus is uncomfortable with this, for he adds this 
incompatible alternative: ‘or from the inability to assent or deny’ (P I.7). 
"Seeking and refuting’ seems to have been a formula for what Sceptics 
did (M VII.395, VIII. 156), but it is not Sextus’ formula of choice. 

Who, then, were the sceptics who called themselves aporetic? 'They 
cannot have been the Academy, or Sextus would not have treated it as 
an open question whether they were aporetic, but would have simply 
granted them the title and distinguished it from ‘sceptical’. Judging 
from Sextus' own usage, the aporetic sceptics were users of arguments 
such as those that follow the modes of Agrippa (see pp. 140-1). For this 
matter, fortunately, we need not depend entirely on Sextus. The 
ancient sources consistently represent Aenesidemus and his school of 
Pyrrhonism (which, I think, would have included Agrippa) as aporetic, 
and this was evidently Aenesidemus’ own word.? Moreover, the word 
probably had the same use in Aenesidemus' work as it does in Sextus; 
in calling his school aporetic, Aenesidemus implies that their work lies 
mainly in refuting dogmatic positions. This is evident in Photius’ 
epitome of Aenesidemus’ arguments, which, as we shall see, simply: 
refute the opposition without taking the sort of care Sextus did to 
balance aporia against dogma.* Diogenes Laertius calls the ten modes 


3 Photius, Library 212.169b40, cf. 170a27, 170233, 170b15, 170b18. Photius seems 
to be fairly good at using the technical vocabulary of his source in each codex, and shows 
no sign of imposing his own usage on the material he summarizes. On this see René 
Henry’s introduction, vol i, xxv (Paris, 1959), and his ‘Proclos et le vocabulaire 
technique de Photius’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire XIII (1934), 615-27. 

* 170b3-35 = HP 72L. For convenience | shall refer to passages by this device when 
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aporiat, plainly meaning refutations, as we shall see (IX.79). Again, in 
Aristocles’ summary, as in the paraphrase of Philo, the modes are 
aporetic in effect. This is not merely a verbal difficulty about how to 
describe the modes; it is a difficulty about the modes themselves, a 
difficulty that extends even to the modes of Agrippa. We shall see that 
Sextus was uncomfortable with the ten modes, attempted to force 
them into his own framework, and even then eschewed them in the 
course of his argument. He uses the Modes of Agrippa, as is well 
known, but only within aporetic arguments from which he maintains a 
careful detachment. 

The best explanation of all this is that there were really two 
Pyrrhonist revivals. The first, that of Aenesidemus and Agrippa, 
vigorously practised aporetic refutation and was pleased to be known 
for doing this, while the second, the one Sextus spoke for in the greater 
part of his work, took care not to earn the name aporetic, evidently on 
the understanding that aporetic attitudes were dogmatic in a negative 
way. The key to this difference lies in different views of what it is to be 
negatively dogmatic. Aenesidemus and his immediate followers were 
able to see a strong distinction between their own aporetic attitude and 
the negative dogmatism they derided in the Academy. 'To understand 
this we need to look first at Aenesidemus’ criticism of the Academy. 


2. Aporia vs negative dogmatism 


We are fortunate to have Aenesidemus’ attack on the Academy in 
Photius’ summary (Library 212.169b36— 170241). Here Photius follows 
Aenesidemus closely (uKpod yAócan avr} rara pow), even to the 
point of repeating what appears to be Aenesidemus’ own formula: 


Academics are dogmatic: they posit some things without doubt and deny 
others without ambiguity; whereas the Pyrrhonists are aporetic and have set 
themselves free from all dogma: none of them at all has said of all things either 
that they are non-graspable or that they are graspable, but (a) that they are no 
more of the one kind than of the other, or (b) that they are this way at one time but not 
at another time, or (c) that they are like this to one person but not to another person 
while to yet another person they do not exist at all. 

they have been translated in A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 
vol i (Cambridge, 1987). 


5 oióeis atrav TÒ naprav OVTE áraráinmra TÅVTA d obre Kama paras &AN obóév 
pàAÀov Torkde 1) ováóe, T) Tote èv rota rore 8€ ov Toa, Ñ à u&v rotatra à 5€ ob Toa bra d Uy 


6A«s ovra (169b43—17023). 
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The basic formula, which I have emphasized, is repeated at 170a4 and 
a8 for other pairs of contraries. The passage makes clear what it is that 
Pyrrhonians say: where an Academic would be committed to say of 
something, “This is, or is not, graspable in its nature’,° a Pyrrhonist 
would use the ‘no more’ formula (ouden mallon), and say: ‘this is no 
more graspable than non-graspable’. 

The rest of the sentence is an explication of the ‘no more’ formula: 
*this is graspable at one time but not at another, or by one person but 
not by another’. Evidently the Academics went wrong by not restricting 
their claims under temporal or personal qualifications. Pyrrhonists 
preserve sceptical hygiene by not speaking adistaktos or anamphibolos 
(loosely translated *without doubt or ambiguity'; this requirement is 
satisfied by the use either of ou mallon or of the paired qualifiers. We 
shall see that most transmissions of Aenesidemean argument are 
consistent with this expectation: Aenesidemus’ aporetic arguments 
generally establish a conclusion ou mallon. In Photius’ summary at 
170b3—35, however, the conclusions are unqualified: as for signs, they 
do not exist at all (170a13); as for non-evident objects like gods, they 
are not subject to being grasped (a16); and as for the goal of ethics, it is 
simply not the case (@7A@s ovx) that happiness or anything else is the 
end of which all men sing (170b34). There is no obvious way that these 
conclusions can be softened by an ou mallon or a relativizing 
qualification. 

But even if these were ou mallon conclusions, they would still be 
conclusions, and it is not clear that a sceptic can draw any conclusion 
from an argument and still hold back from belief. Sextus, for his part, 
was careful never to allow that the arguments he recorded, whether 
negative or positive, prove what they set out to prove. But as we have 
seen, no such care is evident in Photius’ summary of Aenesidemus' 
Discourses; we shall see that outside Sextus (and sometimes in Sextus), 
the Ten Modes are represented as proving their conclusions. One 
might suppose that a source for Aenesidemus simplified his story so as 
to make him violate his own scepticism by indulging in negative 
dogmatism; but the number and consistency of these reports is too 
impressive to allow this hypothesis. We must admit that Aenesidemus 
drew unqualified negative conclusions in his Discourses. Perhaps he 


6 Photius 170a24 ff. The Academy's commitment to these conflicting dogmas was 
evidently unconscious. For the argument by which Aenesidemus proved these dogmatic 
commitments, see below, p. 152. 
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was inconsistent or careless on this point; if not, he must have held a 
narrower view of negative dogmatism than Sextus did. 

In Sextus we find a layering effect on the conception of dogma 
similar to the one that affected his treatment of aporia. In some 
contexts he eschews as dogma only beliefs of a technical sort—beliefs 
grounded in the nature of things (e.g. P. I.13 and throughout his 
version of the Ten Modes). Elsewhere he eschews all belief, ordinary 
as well as technical. The technical conception of dogma probably 
belonged to an earlier aporetic Pyrrhonism; the wider conception to 
the later Pyrrhonism of Sextus or his immediate sources.’ 

‘Ordinary belief” is equivocal. It may mean the ordinary conception 
of belief, or belief held by ordinary people, or belief about ordinary 
things, like bath-water. I will use the expression to refer to beliefs held 
by anybody about anything so long as the intentional objects of those 
beliefs do not belong to philosophical theory. A belief that intends an 
object under the description ‘underlying’ or ‘in its nature’ is not an 
ordinary belief in my sense. Dogma, for the earlier strata of the 
Pyrrhonist revival, is belief about objects under such technical 
descriptions. Beliefs about bath-water may or may not count as dogma 
by this criterion. 

A useful model for our understanding the practice of aporetic 
Pyrrhonists is the distinction Plato used between ordinary and 
technical conceptions of knowledge: knowledge in the technical sense 
is what Socrates disclaimed, while he allows ordinary knowledge 
claims in himself and others. What makes a claim ordinary is not that it 
deals with ordinary objects—it may deal with quite extraordinary 
objects like virtue—, but that it is not represented as grounded.? 

The difficulty about Aenesidemus is that while he is ruthless with 
the dogmatism of the Academy, he appears to be as dogmatic as they in 

? On the inconsistency in Sextus on this point, see Jonathan Barnes, "The Beliefs of a 
Pyrrhonist', Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, CCVHI ns 28 (1982), 1—19. 
The consensus is, rightly I think, with Barnes that Sextus' preferred aim is a life without 
belief of any kind. So also Barnes and Annas, The Modes of Scepticism, e.g. 9, and 
M. F. Burnyeat, ‘The Sceptic in his Place and Time’, in Philosophy in History, 
ed Richard Rorty et al (Cambridge, 1984), 225— 54. 

The consensus is that Pyrrhonists aimed to avoid even ordinary belief, understood as 
belief about ordinary sorts of things like time and place. This is right as far as it goes: 
there are beliefs about ordinary objects that even Aenesidemus would consider 
dogmatic. But there are also views about any sort of object whatever that he would not 
have considered dogmatic. We shall see that these may be ordinary in the sense of not 
presupposing philosophical descriptions of their objects. 


* On the distinction, see my 'Plato's Earlier Theory of Knowledge’, in Ancient Greek 
Epistemology, ed Stephen Everson (Cambridge, forthcoming). 
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stating the conclusions of his arguments. My speculative solution to 
the difficulty is as follows. (a) For Aenesidemus a dogmatic belief is 
one that is supposed to be true of the underlying nature of its subject; 
and the Academy was so far contaminated with Stoicism that it 
committed itself unknowingly to positive and negative beliefs about the 
underlying natures of things. (6) There is a distinction in practice 
between two kinds of negative conclusion, only one of which he found 
to be dogmatic. The difference is one of scope: 


S1 It is the nature of an object not to be F. 
52 It is not the nature of an object to be F. 


52 is compatible with the possibility that the object will happen 
contingently to be F; Sı is not. Aporetic conclusions in the form of S2 
can be drawn from evidence that the object is F in some circumstances 
but not in others. Herein lies the difference between aporetic sceptics 
and the Academy. For example, Aenesidemus no doubt shared in 
some sense with the Academy the view that the gods are not graspable 
(Photius 170a16). It would be dogmatic to believe that the gods are, in 
their nature, ungraspable. But it would not be dogmatic to find—even 
to establish by argument—that it is not the nature of gods to be 
graspable. Indeed, we shall see that if the gods are no more graspable 
than not, or if they are graspable by some and not by others, it follows 
that it is not their nature to be graspable at all, because they have been 
proved to be no more graspable than not. In general, Aenesidemus’ 
unqualified negative conclusions are inferred from intermediate 
conclusions in the ou mallon form. 


3. The ou mallon formula 


Formulas with ot pâààov are familiar from use by generations of 
philosophers from Protagoras and Democritus through Plato and 
Pyrrho. Ou mallon is used of two opposite predicates, usually either to 
assert or to deny both predicates of the same subject. In Protagoras’ 
use the formula would affirm both opposites, perhaps even trampling 
the law of non-contrariety;? whereas in Democritean argument the 


? Evidence for Protagoras and Democritus themselves on these points is scanty and 
not consistent. Here I report likely interpretations for purposes of comparison. On the 
topic, see Phillip De Lacy, ‘Ob uaAAov and the antecedents of ancient skepticism’, 
Phronesis, II (1958), 57—71. About Protagoras and his differences with Democritus on 
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expression would mean that neither predicate is true of the subject 
(Sextus, P I.213). Pyrrho's use no doubt drew on Democritus, and is 
represented by Diogenes Laertius as negative in the same way 
(avaupetuK@s  Aéyerou.—1X.75). But neither the positive nor the 
negative use of this expression can have been appropriate for 
Aenesidemus, who plainly wanted to use expressions with ou mallon 
that would, by themselves, neither affirm nor deny anything. We need 
an interpretation of the ou mallon formula that is in itself non- 
affirming, one that would count as amphibolous. For such a use the only 
early model is Plato. 

Plato's Socrates frequently refutes interlocutors by driving them to 
an ou mallon conclusion: when an interlocutor claims to know that a 
girl is beautiful, Socrates argues that she is no more beautiful than ugly 
(ovdév uàAAov—Hippias Major 289c5). Plato later carried such 
arguments from his elenchus into middle period dialogues, where they 
justify a kind of scepticism about objects that are not Forms. 

In many contexts, Plato's ou mallon formula seems to affirm both 
opposites (Charmides 161a6, 161b1, Meno 78e6, Republic 340b4, 
540c6, 561a6, Sophist 257a10). Other contexts seem to use the 
formula as a double denial. But neither of these without qualification 
can be what Plato intends. 


Plato’s ou mallon is not double affirmation 


Plato does not accept an ob pâààov formula as a simple double 
affirmation. This is clear from the Hippias Major passage cited earlier 
(289c5). The example is a girl Hippias says is koAóv. Socrates shows 
that the girl is ugly in comparison with gods, and concludes that she is 
ovdév pa&Adov Kadbv Tyotaxpóv. Because he is here answering Hippias’ 
claim that a beautiful girl is irrefutably xaAév (287b), Socrates cannot 
mean that she simply has both attributes. If he did, Hippias could 
defend his claim as standing unrefuted: if the girl is both G and F, then 
she is G. A similar difficulty arises for the formula at Republic 538d9, 
where Socrates warns that too early an experience of dialectic can lead 
eis óó£av ws rovro (i.e., the answer heard from the lawgiver) otdév 
j.&ÀÀov kaÀóv Tj aioxpov. This cannot be a simple double affirmation 


this point, see Jonathan Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers, ii (London, 1979), 251-6. 
See also Woodruff, *Didymus on Protagoras and the Protagoreans’, Journal of the History 
of Philosophy, forthcoming. 
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such as we might hear from a Protagorean, for Socrates infers from it 
that the young dialecticians have not discovered the truth. 

If the opposites affirmed were contraries, then a double affirmation 
would be logically absurd, and could serve in an argument that refutes 
a set of premisses by deriving an absurdity from them (reductio ad 
absurdum). A modern dialectician might use the ou mallon formula for 
this purpose. But Plato almost never does this. The formula in Hippias 
Major could not violate the law of non-contrariety as Plato states this 
later in the Republic (436e), for the girl is not both beautiful and ugly 
pros to auto. Since the result is not absurd, it could not be the 
penultimate conclusion of a reductio ad absurdum; in fact, it remains as 
Socrates’ considered judgement of the girl's claim to be a beauty: ‘ou 
mallon beautiful than ugly’ is the right thing to say about her. Theaetetus 
182e10 uses the formula to state an absurdity, but it is not the 
absurdity of a violation of the law of non-contrariety: “Then it is no 
more knowledge than not knowledge, what we said in answer to being 
asked what knowledge is. The argument presupposes that if 
perception were knowledge indeed, then it would not be subject to the 
ou mallon formula, just as the Hippias Major presupposes that if a girl is 
a beauty indeed, then she is not subject to the ou mallon formula. 


Plato’s ou mallon is not a double denial 


On the other hand, we can be sure from Charmides 161b1 that Plato 
does not use ou mallon simply to mean double denial either. There 
Socrates argues that soundmindedness is not aidos, on the grounds 
that soundmindedness is good, while aidos is no more good than bad; 
this use of the ou mallon formula rephrases the double affirmation of 
161a6 (‘aidos is not good and good"). This in turn is an inference from 
the opposed pair of pros ti predications: 'aidos is not good to a man in 
need’ and (implicitly) ‘aidos is good for a man who is not in need’ 
(16124, citing Odyssey XVII.347). 

Plato’s point, evidently, is that each of the conflicting judgements in 
such a case appears to be true under a restrictive qualification. The 
two conflicting judgements have equal, but qualified, claims to truth. 
Plato must presuppose that had Hippias been irrefutably right about the 
girl’s beauty, this would not have been so. Knowledge, in both early 
and middle dialogues, is restricted to truths that are not restrictively 
qualified; and these are truths that hold of their subjects simply, 
without qualification. Generally, Plato uses ou mallon arguments to test 
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whether a property is true of its subject without qualification. In the 
Republic he gives us the general result that all of the many beautifuls 
succumb to such arguments (479a5-8, b6—9; cf. Phaedo 78e2—4), 
leaving only the Form of Beauty as a thing that is irrefutably beautiful. 
'There it is clear from 479c5 that he intends neither double affirmation 
nor double denial. The many beautifuls roll about in between being 
and non-being. At 524e3 (with 523d2) he shows how such results lead 
to aporia and thereby to further enquiry. What Plato seeks is 
knowledge of something that is beautiful in itself, by its own nature, 
without restrictive qualification. The ou mallon arguments serve to 
steer the enquirer away from objects that do not have such natures, 
and away from methods that give unsatisfactory results. 


Plato's ou mallon denies in one sense and affirms in another 


If a thing is ou mallon A than B that means to Plato that at the level of 
appearance double affirmation and double denial would be equally 
appropriate, but neither A nor B holds of the nature of the thing. 
Hence arises the difficulty we have had in deciding whether Plato's ou 
mallon is affirmative or negative. The answer is that it is a qualified 
affirmative that entails an unqualified negative conclusion: the ou 
mallon formula considers its alternatives under restrictive qualification 
and affirms both of them; but since Plato's larger question always 
concerns what the subject is in itself, he rightly draws the negative 
inference that the subject is neither of the alternatives in itself. 
I shall call this the Platonic Principle: 


PP If an object is no more F than G, then it is not the nature of 
that object to be either F or G. 


This is to say that if an object were in its nature F or G, then the oz 
mallon formula would not be true of it. But as the ou mallon formula 
applies, the object does not have that nature. To say this is not to say 
that the issue is undecidable; it is to declare decisively that there is no 
real issue to decide at the level of appearance. Plato's use of the ou 
mallon formula, then, would not be appropriate for sceptics who aim at 
undecidability. As we would expect, later Pyrrhonists would not use 
the formula in the Platonic way. But before turning to the two varieties 
of Pyrrhonism we need to be clear that the Platonic ou mallon is not 
dogmatic in Aenesidemus' sense. It is dogmatic in this sense to assign 
an attribute or its privation fo the nature of an object. But in the Platonic 
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example of the girl, the ou mallon formula does not imply that it is in 
the nature of the girl not to be beautiful. Rather, it implies that it is not 
in her nature to be beautiful. 


Sceptical uses of ou mallon . 


That Sceptics used arguments in this form is attested by Hippolytus, 
whose evidence suggests that the users took the argument form to be 
Platonic: 


ot pév obv TOv JAkaóqyaucov Aéyovow ph deiv Tiv apynv epi umóevos 
atodaiverbat, ÀXÀ' màs émwewfjoavras éàv. oi 66 tò (ob) paAdrov 
mpocé0ecav, Aéyovres ov uáAAov TÒ mp (qp) eivat Ñ &AAO Tt. oÙ pévTot 
ànephvavrto aùrò 10 Ti éorw, HAAG 76 rovóvóe (Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium 
Haeresium 1.23.3). 


At Timaeus 49b-e we find the Platonic aporia about fire that is 
evidently the origin of this way of talking: what at one time we called 
fire appears to be something else at another time. Plato does not use 
the ou mallon formula here, although he could; nor does he put the 
argument to sceptical use. In Plato's hands it is plainly a preparation 
for a dogmatic teaching (49b1). But it offers material to a sceptic 
who, understanding Plato's intentions, none the less found here a 
model for a refutation of a Stoic view of the cosmos. The question for 
us is whether the refutation would have to be dogmatic. 

According to Diogenes, as we have seen, Pyrrho and Pyrrhonists 
alike used the ou mallon argument to effect a double denial." But 
Diogenes goes on to contradict this: Pyrrhonists deny even the ou 
mallon conclusions, for Timon says he means by it only rò unóév 
ópi£ew (IX.76). The confusion may be due to Diogenes, who could 
have been misled by the natural thought that if the ou mallon 
conclusion is not an affirmation it must be a denial. But in reporting 
the third mode he uses the expression in a way that is neither a clear 
affirmation nor a clear denial, and here the usage is more likely to 
derive from Aenesidemus (IX.81). 

Sextus' preferred use of ou mallon is unambiguous: it does not deny 


10 (Wendland's text.) As De Lacy points out, Hippolytus does not distinguish 
Academic from Pyrrhonian scepticism. Phillip De Lacy, op cit n 9., 59—71, esp. 68 n 2. 

N Opóey yàp Epacxev (ò Ilópfwv) obre xaAóv obre oioxpóv . . . (Diogenes IX.61, cf. 
the example, o? u&AAov 3j avAAa yéyovev 3j *) Xipepa (ix. 75). So Gisela Striker, “The 
Ten Tropes of Aenesidemus', in M. F. Burnyeat, The Skeptical Tradition (Berkeley, 
1983), 95-115, at 99. 
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or affirm anything whatever, but merely expresses ignorance: 'we use it 
for our not knowing whether either or both of the alternatives is true' 
(P 1.213). This usage is compatible with Aenesidemus' attitude, but 
does not completely explain the definitely negative results he obtains 
from his arguments. 


Aenesidemus’ use of the ou mallon 


In fact, Aenesidemus' use of the formula and related terms conforms 
closely to the Platonic model I have sketched above. Like Plato, 
Aenesidemus treats ‘ou mallon F than G’ as equivalent to 'F relative to 
p: and G relative to p? (Photius 169b44- 5). Like Plato, he evidently 
works through ou mallon results to definite negative conclusions. And, 
like Plato, he does this by bringing to light a conflict to which his 
opponent is unwittingly committed. He uses this method quite 
generally in the modes, which are supposed to block any attempt to 
derive knowledge from perception; but in the first book of his 
Pyrrhonian Discourses he uses the method specifically against the 
Academy. 

In Photius' summary, we are fortunate to have an outline of the 
argument for Aenesidemus’ main charge against the Academy. This is - 
somewhat blurred in the manuscripts, but appears to be a model 
aporetic argument, leading to the ou mallon conclusion that things are 
no more graspable than not: 


The Academics . . . do not realize that they are in conflict with themselves; for 
to affirm and deny something without amphiboly, and to say at the same time 
that things generally are (not)" in their nature'* graspable, introduces an 


7 Striker, ibid, 99, etc; De Lacy, working apparently from Sextus, writes: 5. . . the 
Pyrrhonists give a special meaning to ov uaAAov, or even transform it into another kind of 
sentence. It is not assertive. It makes neither an affirmation nor a denial, but merely 
reports the speaker's failure to assent to one alternative rather than the other’ (op cit n 9, 
70). 

B The reading of the MSS at 170a30 has long been thought to require emendation, 
because the Academy was never known to declare that things in general are graspable. 
Sandbach's conjecture of uù before v.134pxew, followed by Long and Sedley in HP, 71 
C11, 41, gives a good sense. For other conjectures, see HP Volume II, 460. It would be 
attractive to follow an emendation written into a MS, evidently by the thirteenth-century 
scholar Theodore Skutariotis: ‘that things are and are not graspable.’ This would correct 
a natural scribal error—failure to copy «oi pù bmápxew after vmrápyew, and would neatly 
state the conclusion of the argument. But Aenesidemus does not mean to say that the 
Academy contradicted themselves in saying directly that things are and are not 
graspable. His point is that other claims made by the Academy commit them to such a 
conflict. l 

1+ ‘are in their nature’: &zápyew. The choice of this verb shows that Aenesidemus is 
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admitted conflict; for how can a person who knows that this is true and that 
false still remain in aporia and in two minds, and not plainly choose the one 
and avoid the other? For if it is not known that this is good or bad, or that this is 
true but that false, and that this exists but that does not, then it must certainly 
be agreed that each is ungraspable; but if it is grasped clearly by perception or 
thought, each must be said to be graspable. (Photius, Library 170a26~38) 


The complete argument would apparently show that the Academy 
was committed at the same time to affirming and to denying that things 
are of such a nature as to be graspable. Exactly how this was done is 
unclear. But the argument must have begun with statements made by 
the Academy without Aenesidemus' safeguard—without what he calls 
amphiboly. What it is to speak on this topic with amphiboly is evident in 
169b44: ‘things are no more graspable than ungraspable, or are 
graspable in one relation but not in another'. Amphibolous assertion 
and denial consists of paired statements that would be contrary if they 
were not pros ti. Hence the importance of aporia to the avoidance of 
self-conflict: ‘Followers of Pyrrho . . . by being thoroughly in aporia on 
every point that is put foward, guard their consistency and are not in 
conflict with themselves’ (170a24-—6). 

Later Pyrrhonists like Sextus would avoid self-conflict by holding 
back even from negative positions. But we cannot suppose that this was 
the approach of aporetic Pyrrhonists like Aenesidemus, in view of the 
strong conclusions reported by all sources, especially by Photius at 
170b31—5. Again, Sextus often steers clear of dogmatism by retreating 
to the level of appearances; but this will not save Aenesidemus from 
self-conflict. Appearances are liable to confict with one another, as the 
modes show; saying of each assertion or denial, ‘that is how it appears 
to me’, will not save Pyrrhonists from the embarrassment they find in 
the Academy. What will save Aenesidemus is amphiboly, secured either 
by the non-assertive ou mallon or by the use of pros ti qualification. In 
other words, the safeguard of an aporetic Pyrrhonist against any 
suspicion of self-conflict is a thorough-going relativism at the level of 
speech. 

But Aenesidemus did declare of various things that they are not - 
graspable. This is the conclusion of several of the arguments Photius 
records (170a12, 15—17), and it is one of the consequences drawn 


concerned to foist dogmatism on the Academy by showing that they are committed to 
views about the natures of things. 
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from the modes concerning perception." Either he committed the very 
sin for which he damned the Academy, or, what is more likely, he 
understood these conclusions to be guarded with amphiboly. One way 
this could work is this: if things turn out to be no more graspable than 
not, it would follow that in their nature they are neither. This would be 
an application of principle PP which we have seen in connection with 
the Platonic ou mallon: 


PP If an object is no more F than G, then it is not the nature of 
that object to be either F or G. 


We shall see that this principle lies behind much of the argumen- 
tation of aporetic Pyrrhonism. Aenesidemus used ou mallon much the 
way Plato did, to indicate that nothing can be affirmed of the nature of 
the subject, but with this important difference: that whereas Plato held 
back only from knowledge claims in such matters, assigning them to 
the realm of belief, Aenesidemus held back from belief on this matter 
as well. 

But unlike later Pyrrhonists, he does this for a reason, owing to an 
aporetic conclusion that in his eyes was not dogmatic. Whereas later 
Pyrrhonists seek to induce in themselves an undecided attitude, 
aporetic Pyrrhonists aim at a decisive result. We shall see that this is 
true in general of the arguments attributed to Aenesidemus. 


4. The decidability of Aenesidemus’ arguments 


In addition to the negative arguments cited by Photius, we know that 
. Aenesidemus was responsible for the Ten Modes concerning percep- 
tion, the Eight Modes concerning causes, and other arguments 
concerning causes, signs, truth, and time. None of these fit the mould 
favoured by later Pyrrhonists, who achieved indecision by making 
contrary alternatives equally attractive, with the result that, as far as 
they can tell, ‘the thing might as well be such as otherwise’. Aside from 
the Ten Modes, none of the arguments appeals to contrary appear- 
ances; and we shall see that the Ten Modes do not make the sort of 
appeal we find in later Pyrrhonism. 


'5 Philo, de Inebrietate (de Inebr.) 204, Sextus, P 1.99, 126-7. Since this is incompatible 
with Sextus’ general position that the modes lead to undecidability, it is almost certainly 
a vestige of earlier aporetic Pyrrhonism. 
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The Ten Modes 


That the Ten Modes were due to Aenesidemus is attested by Sextus 
(M VII.345) and Aristocles,'® and the attribution is accepted as likely 
by most authorities. Nevertheless, the Ten Modes became the 
common property of Pyrrhonists, and were treated as such by Sextus 
himself, who introduces them as handed down by *the older Sceptics' 
(P 1.36). It is unlikely, therefore, that any version of the modes 
represents a single, entirely consistent approach to scepticism. Still, a 
pattern emerges from the various versions, and this is consistent with 
what we know from other sources about Aenesidemus. 

Reading the Ten Modes in the larger context of Sextus! Outlines can 
lead to interpreting them in terms of the later Pyrrhonist goal of 
undecidability." Yet Sextus (or his source) explains only five of the 
modes in terms of undecidability (1—P 1.59—61; 2—I.go—1; 3—1.98; 
4—1.103, 112-17; and 5— 121-2), and no other source for the modes 
makes any use of the undecidability argument. The undecidability 
argument aims to show that no one can judge which of two conflicting 
views is correct. Generally, this is supposed to be because a would-be 
judge is himself party to the controversy (P I.59, go). Sometimes the 
argument appeals to one of the Agrippan modes: Reciprocity at P I.61, 
112—17, and probably 91; Regress at 121-2. 

The absence of the undecidability argument is especially striking 
where we would expect it in the eighth and tenth modes. Not even 
Sextus concludes that matters are undecidable because either relative 
(mode 8) or controversial (mode 10). Nothing about undecidability 
shows up in Philo or Diogenes. Something like it appears in Diogenes' 
version of the fourth mode (from change of condition), when he insists 
that not even madmen are in an unnatural condition. But this is not the 
undecidability argument, which would say that it cannot be decided 
whether ‘madmen’ or ‘sane men’ are in a natural condition (Sextus 
I.103). Diogenes does not leave the matter undecided; his point is that 
the same thing makes different impressions on people in different 


16 Aristocles, apud Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica XIV xviii. 

7 This is the prevailing consensus of interpretation. See for example Barnes and 
Annas, op cit n 2 68 ff, for the first mode. See Long and Sedley, HP, 485, for a similar 
treatment. But Myles Burnyeat has pointed out in his Dawes Hicks Lecture that the 
undecidability strategy does not succeed for the sorts of cases treated in the Modes 
(‘Conflicting Appearances’, Proceedings of the British Academy, LXV (1979), 105. See also 
Stephen Everson, ‘Apparent Conflict’, Phronesis, XXX (1985), 305-11, esp. 309. 
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conditions, and that none of these can be discounted as being 
unnatural. 

Except for the places where Sextus interjects the undecidability 
argument, the Ten Modes are everywhere represented as having 
decisively negative conclusions.? Often they conclude that it is 
impossible to say what is the nature of things (P I.123, 124, 132, 134, 
140, 144); at other times they conclude that it is necessary to hold back 
or that one must hold back (P 1.78, 89, 128, 129, 140, 163; Philo, de 
Inebr. 170). Sometimes they conclude that objects cannot be grasped 
(P I.99, 126-7, Philo, de Inebr. 204). The eighth mode claims to have 
established the relativity of all things (P I.135, 140). The tenth shows 
that there is so much anomalia in things that we cannot say what they 
are in their nature. In Diogenes they are represented as demonstrations 
that objects are unknown (IX.86) or unknowable (IX.88). 

'The modes are schemata for arguments that lead to the assertion of 
negative conclusions. They are meant to force us to agree to the 
conclusions that they draw. They are not at all like the later Pyrrhonist 
strategies that set opposite and equally persuasive arguments against 
one another with the aim of not convincing the reader to agree to either 
side, but of leading him to epoche. Later Pyrrhonism exerts a force that 
is more psychological than logical, by balancing conflicting views 
against one another, weighting them with equally attractive arguments. 
But there is no balancing of opposite views in any version of the Ten 
Modes. In fact, much of the argumentation of the modes does not 
concern conflicting views about the same thing, but rather opposite 
effects the same thing may have on different subjects (Philo, de Inebr. 
184, Sextus, P I.131-4, Diogenes IX. 8o, 81, 84, 85, 86). For 
example, the Seventh Mode argues that the same sort of thing, wine, 
for example, can have opposite effects on a person's health depending 
on whether it is taken in a large or small quantity (P I.131—4): wine is 
healthy in small doses and unhealthy in large ones. There is nothing 
here to hold us in suspension between equally attractive opposite 
views. The point is to persuade us that both are true under the 


'" Diogenes introduces the Ten Modes as ways of showing that opposite positions are 
equally persuasive (X.79); but his version of the Modes does not support this at any 
point; they are more concerned with the opposite effects a thing can have than with the 
opposite views that can be made plausible about it (e.g. IX.8o- 1). The last sentence of 
IX.78 and the first of 79 then must be an interpolation of later Pyrrhonism, and not 
derived from the writings of Aenesidemus. This would explain the anachronistic use of 
skepsis, which so far as we know was not in use for Sceptical argument in Aenesidemus' 
day. 
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appropriate qualifications. Such a conclusion has no place in the 
strategies of later Pyrrhonism; but it is right at home in the aporetic 
strategies that follow the Platonic model. 

There is in Sextus a confusion of appearance with effect.'? This 
confusion is due to the layering effect we have already observed. 
Aenesidemus' modes are concerned with the effects of one thing on 
another, and with appearances only in so far as they are the effects of 
causal processes. Sextus’ later Pyrrhonism avoids commitment to 
causal theory, and so is concerned with appearances taken indepen- 
dently of causal processes. Parallel to this difference is a difference in 
the way the argument from opposites is used; while later Pyrrhonists 
used it to the psychological effect of indecision, Aenesidemus used it 
as Plato had earlier, to demonstrate that the objects under discussion 
were not objects of knowledge (for Plato), and not speech about the 
natures of things (for Aenesidemus), but rather the changeable objects 
of non-dogmatic discourse (Philo de Inebr. 170, 178-80). 

In fact, the basis of most of the modal arguments is aporetic in the 
way sketched above. The general strategy is to show that the same 
thing can have opposite effects, and to infer from this that we 
necessarily cannot say what the nature of that thing is (so Philo, de 
Inebr. 169—70). As it stands, this is absurd. But supply a causal 
principle like PP and the result becomes plausible on a Platonic model: 
what has opposite effects cannot have as its nature the power to 
produce either of them. Thus, if the sun warms one man and cools 
another, it is not the nature of the sun to warm or cool. If not, then 
when we say that the sun warms or cools, we cannot be speaking of the 
nature of the sun. We can, of course, say that the sun warms; but in 
doing so we cannot possibly be speaking of the sun’s nature, since the 
sun also cools. Hence the necessity that attaches to the conclusions of 
the Ten Modes. They are not meant to induce us to hold back from 
dogma; rather, they are recipes for proving that dogma on any specified 
subject is impossible to achieve (Philo, de Inebr. 177, 184). This pattern 
is evident in Sextus and Diogenes as well as in Philo.”° 

This is not the place for a full-scale analysis of the Ten Modes. I 
have said enough, however, to show that in their original form they 
were most likely aporetic demonstrations of the impossibility of 
grasping, knowing, or speaking of the natures of things. To an 

1? As Barnes and Annas point out, op cit n 2. 69. 


? Sextus: Mode 1—P 1.45, esp. 57; 2—1.87; 3—1.93; 4— 1.106; and especially 7 P 
L.131—4. Diogenes: 1—IX.79; 2—IX.80; 4—1X.82; 8—IX.86. 
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Academic or a later Pyrrhonist this result would have been dogmatic. 
But we have seen that it need not fall under Aenesidemus' narrower 
conception of dogma. 


Other arguments of Aenesidemus 


Causes. Photius reports an argument of Aenesidemus to the effect that 
nothing is the cause of anything (170b19), and Diogenes attributes 
virtually the same result to the Pyrrhonists (IX.99). Extended aporiai 
leading to this conclusion are to be found in Sextus (M IX.218—28, 
cf. Diogenes IX.97-9), as are the Eight Modes of Aenesidemus (P 
I.180—5). These modes are represented as aporetic, and Sextus adds 
that with them Aenesidemus 'thought that he refutes every causal 
explanation and thereby shows it to be unsound' (180). There is 
nothing in these modes about a balance of persuasive power; there is 
not even a mention of epoche. They are, simply, refutations. What 
makes them distinctly aporetic is that they are intended systematically 
to block every avenue of causal explanation. 

Still, sceptical hygiene is preserved. Aenesidemus does not declare 
of anything that it is in its nature not to be a cause; instead, he is 
prepared to show, for any causal explanation you dare propound, that 
this is not a cause of that. 


Signs. The same goes for the refutations of sign-theory cited by 
Photius (170b12) and paraphrased by Sextus (M VIIL215—22, 234). 
Aenesidemus pointed out that alleged signs appear differently to 
different people, and concluded that signs are not apparent. We have 
seen the missing step before: Aenesidemus presupposed that if a sign 
were truly apparent, then it would appear in the same way to everyone. 
But it doesn't, so it isn't. Again, nothing negative or positive is 
attributed to the underlying nature of the alleged sign. The arguments 
merely show, for anything offered as a sign, that it is not purely 
apparent, and therefore that it is not a sign in the required sense. The 
result is not undecided, but neither is it dogmatic. 


The aporiai concerning truth are similarly decisive (M viii.40—8). In the 
end there is no evidence that Aenesidemus saw any merit in making 
issues look undecidable. In every known argument he definitely refutes 
his dogmatic opposition, and states firm negative conclusions, often 
governed by ‘impossible’ or ‘necessary’. Yet he saw no tension between 
this and his Pyrrhonism. Speculatively I would suggest that what saves 
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Aenesidemus' negative conclusions is their equivalence to amphibolous 
statements. Some of these, at least, will be relative. 


5. Aenesidemus' relativism 


Many of the negative results Aenesidemus achieved are equivalent 
to a form of relativism; but this is puzzling, as relativism is not 
compatible with either Academic or later Pyrrhonist scepticism. As 
with Aenesidemus’ peculiar use of the ou mallon, this could be due to 
the influence of Plato, for both understood relativism as a sceptical 
position—as leading to no view whatever about the way things are. 
Aulus Gellius and the anonymous commentator on the Theaetetus 
report that the Pyrrhonists were relativists (Attic Nights XI.v.7—8, Anon 
Comm col 63), but this report is unlikely to be true of the Pyrrhonism 
of Sextus. Sextus' immediate tradition does not at any stage accept 
Protagoras' relativism as sceptical; moreover, the Sextan tradition is 
uncomfortable with the eighth mode’s relativistic conclusion (all 
things are relative"); and so takes it to mean not that all things are, but 
that they appear relative (P 1.135). But Aristocles assigns outright 
relativism to Aenesidemus, and Photius shows that Aenesidemus does 
not consider relativized statements to be dogmatic. In Aristocles' 
report, the results of Aenesidemus’ modes are negative (‘he tried to 
show that things are non-evident) and relative (závro yàp eivai 
gvykeyvpévaæ, koi mpos te Àeyópneva). Vestiges of Aenesidemus’ 
aporetic relativism show up from time to time in Sextus, especially in 
his exposition of the modes and at Outlines I.207, which is marked by 
the rare and probably Aenesidemean word eilik&rinos used as the 
contrary of pros ti. This is the only passage in which Sextus uses pros ti 
qualification to preserve sceptical hygiene. On this he is probably 
following Aenesidemus. In Photius summary, Aenesidemus dis- 
tinguished Academics from Pyrrhonists in the following way: 


The Academics are dogmatic in that they assert some things without wavering, 
and deny others without amphiboly; whereas Pyrrhonists are aporetic in that 
they have dismissed every dogma, and none of them says that all things are 
entirely non-graspable or graspable, but rather [they say that all things are] no 
more of this kind than of that, or that they are such to one and not to 
another’ (Library 169636 ff) 


What then of Sextus’ discomfort with the relativism of the eighth 
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mode? Would Aenesidemus have wanted, or even accepted, Sextus' 
gloss that this is merely a relativism of appearances (P 1.135)? From 
Photius we learn that Aenesidemus' device for not asserting Pyrrhonist 
formulas was different from Sextus’: where Sextus would say that a 
Pyrrhonist ‘says what appears to him and reports his experience’ (P 
L15), Aenesidemus merely said that he does not determine anything 
(otóév dpifer), not even the fact that nothing is determined. Never- 
theless, a tradition survives that associates Aenesidemus with a strategy 
of the kind Sextus uses. According to Diogenes, Aenesidemus wrote 
on two occasions that Pyrrho followed appearances; and Diogenes took 
this to mean that appearance is the criterion for a Pyrrhonist (IX.106). 
But this would seem to come from an attack on Pyrrhonism as 
surreptitiously employing a dogmatic criterion. No other source 
attributes a criterion to Aenesidemus. 

From Photius’ summary, we can infer that Aenesidemus would not 
have been content to say ‘this appears so to me’ without adding: ‘and it 
appears as the opposite to others’. Evidently Aenesidemus regarded 
paired relative assertions as amphibolous. Opposing one assertion to the 
other, while relativizing each, is sufficient for amphiboly. In the techni- 
cal formula in which he contrasts his attitude with the dogmatic attitude 
of the Academy, he does no more to detach himself from dogma than 
this. In particular, he does not bother to say that his relative 
conclusions merely appear to be so (Photius, Library 169b40 ff). The 
fault Aenesidemus finds in the Academy, then, is not that they fail to 
preface their statements with ‘it appears to me’, but that they do not 
govern their statements either with ou mallon or with relative 
qualifications. | 

This testimony, along with Sextus’ remark that the relativity mode is 
the most general (P I.39, cf. 136), supports assigning some form of 
relativism to Aenesidemus and his immediate followers. 

But what sort of relativist could Aenesidemus have been? Protagorean 
relativism can be understood either as denying (M VII.60-4) or 
affirming (P L.216—19) the criterion, but Sextus accepts neither of 
these as Pyrrhonist results. Suppose the wine tastes sweet to you and 
bitter to me; then, in concluding that the wine is sweet to you and bitter 
to me, Protagorean relativists intend either of the following: (a) that 
there is no fact of the matter, and consequently nothing to be known, 
or (P) that there is a fact of the matter, and that the conflicting 
judgements are both true in some manner. Either way, through 
negation or affirmation, relativism ends up as dogmatic in Sextus' eyes. 
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A third way combines the alternatives: a sophisticated relativist can say 
(o) that there is nothing that the wine is in itself (i.e., by its own nature); 
but there are things that it is in various relations. This last alternative 
manages to be dogmatic in both ways at once.” 

If there was such a thing as Aenesidemean relativism, it should have 
steered clear of these forms of dogmatism, for Aenesidemus would have 
recognized them as such. We have already seen that Aenesidemus' view 
of what it is to be dogmatic was narrower than the one prevailing in 
Sextus, for Aenesidemus exempted aporetic attitudes from the charge 
of dogmatism, while Sextus, usually, did not. We have also seen that 
aporetic argument on a Platonic model often leads to ou mallon 
conclusions; and that these are neither pure assertions nor pure 
denials, but are rather equivalent to a pair of statements pros ti. I want 
to consider here the possibility that Aenesidemus' relativism consisted 
in his use of modal argument to prove conclusions of this sort. _ 

Such conclusions are not dogmatic, in that they do not purport to 
assert or to deny anything about the nature of a real object; nor do they 
question the reality of the things that dogmatists believe in. In 
particular, the modes do not argue that things are relative and 
therefore unreal.? Nor does Aenesidemus deny the real existence of 
gods or other non-evident objects.” 

Aenesidemus' relativism has no ontological consequences whatever; 
it is purely a position about language and knowledge. We have seen 


21 So barnes and Annas, op cit n 2, 97—8. On this, see esp. Sedley and Long, HP, 
486-7. 

2 As Sedley points out, ibid, 486. Some form of early scepticism may have argued 
from the relativity of belief about fair and foul to the conclusion that those beliefs are 
false, for this argument merited a response from the third-century Bc Epicurean 
Polystratus (HP, 70). But it is plain that this was not the relativity argument used by 
aporetic Sceptics, for they appeal to such variations of causal effect as occur when the 
same thing is healthy for one animal but unhealthy for another. But Polystratus’ 
argument shows that the third-century sceptics did not do this. 

3 As usually translated (by Henry, Long and Sedley), Photius has Aenesidemus deny 
the existence of signs and of the end (Photius, Library 170a13, 34 = HP 72L). This is 
misleading. The point must be that talk about signs and ends is empty, owing to the 
failure of any proposed object to satisfy the criteria for signs or ends. A more likely 
translation would take the verb fo be as a copula, so that Aenesidemus would mean that 
evident things are not signs of non-evident things, and that neither happiness nor 
pleasure nor intelligence is the end of which all men sing. We can easily supply aporetic 
arguments to those effects; for example, happiness is the end for some schools, but not 
for others, hence it is not the end all men sing of, for that would attract all men equally. 
What is in question in such an argument is not the underlying existence of, say, pleasure, 
but whether that thing could play a starring role in a non-relativist theory and still give 
different impressions to different men. 
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that it is characteristically stated in this form in the modes: we cannot 
speak of the nature of an object, but can speak only pros ti. On its face 
this is absurd, for philosophers do speak of the natures of objects, just 
as they speak of causes, signs, the truth, and so on. Aenesidemus must 
mean that, under analysis, every statement will turn out to be either 
empty or pros ti. It is not every thing on his view that is relative, but 
every non-empty statement. The various Modes show that only pros ti 
information can be acquired through the senses or through thought; it 
would follow that only pros ti information could be represented by a 
statement that reports perception or thought. And as there are no other 
sources of information, there is nothing to say that is not pros ti. 

Aenesidemus allows that we can speak pros ti. His point is that such 
cognitive attitudes as are possible must be restricted by relativizing 
qualifications; such attitudes therefore must fall short of knowledge as 
Aenesidemus understood it. They also fall short of dogma. That is 
because a statement pros ti is not a statement about the way things are 
in reality; but only statements about the way things are in reality are 
dogmatic. No statement pros ti, and therefore no statement we can 
make, is dogmatic. Hence, we have no choice but to hold back from 
dogma. In effect, the modes prove that only relative, and therefore 
non-dogmatic, positions can be sustained. They do not do so by 
proving that things are, in reality, relative, or even by proving that 
things have no real natures. All that is up in the air. 

In this way, without attributing any quality or privation to the natures 
of things, aporetic argument is able to prove that they are not of such 
natures as to be graspable, knowable, or even speakable. If an object 
was of such a nature, the argument supposes, that nature would not 
produce conflicting effects. But we observe that it does, as is shown in 
the modes. From this we cannot conclude that the object is by its 
nature pros ti, or that the object is unreal; but we can conclude (a) that 
all of the effects by which we know it are pros ti, and therefore (b) that it 
is not of a nature to have those effects eilikrinós, and therefore (c) that it 
is not of a nature to be known. In this way the special use of relativity 
by aporetic argument preserves the sceptical respectability of its 
conclusions. Its premisses, however, are another matter. 


6. The theory behind aporetic argument 


A considerable body of theory about knowledge, apprehension, and 
speech lies behind the arguments I have sketched in the preceding 
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pages. The main theoretical commitment is to the principle that a 
knowable object would not give rise to conflicting effects, among 
which are numbered the conflicting appearances cited not only in the 
Ten Modes but elsewhere in the body of aporetic argument. The 
principle is especially important to the Agrippan mode of Dissonance 
(Diaphonia). 

Diaphonia blocks apprehending a thing from itself: "That nothing is 
apprehended from itself (€f éavrod) is clear from the fact that 
Diaphonia arises among nature philosophers on all subjects perceivable 
and thinkable’ (PH 1.178). The author, probably Agrippa, supposes 
that if something were directly apprehended, with clarity and 
distinctness, it would be apprehended by everyone in the same way, 
and Diaphénia would not arise (cf. P. II.8). Elsewhere Sextus depends 
on the principle that a disputed matter cannot be graspable (P III.30, 
50), and he appeals also to the related view that things disputed, 
in so far as they are disputed, are non-evident (rà ĉtápwva, Kad 
Ove mreóórvnraw &SnAd tornv—P 1.182). These appeals must belong to 
a relatively early stratum in the history of Pyrrhonism, prior to Sextus' 
attempt to remake Diaphonia into Undecidability.^* 

There can be no doubt, then, that aporetic argument depended on 
theoretical assumptions such as this. The hard question to resolve is 
how they could do this without succumbing to dogmatism. 

We must distinguish two broad strategies for defeating dogmatists, 
aporetic and purgative. The argument strategies of the New Academy 
and of later Pyrrhonists are plainly purgative; that is, they are meant to 
relieve dogmatists of their dogma without proving or disproving 
anything whatever. The Academy did this mainly by a dialectical 
method, using specific theories of the dogmatist against his own 
claims. Later Pyrrhonists (probably under the growing influence of 
teaching in rhetoric) preferred a method that was oppositional, 
presenting opposite arguments with equal persuasive force from any 
source whatever. The dialectical method requires the dogmatist to 
have a theory usable in argument about knowledge; the oppositional 
method does not. Neither method commits the sceptic to any part of 
the theories he uses. Purgative argument proves nothing and therefore 
requires no commitment to its premisses on the part of those who 
wield it. 

Aporetic strategies, by contrast, aim to prove that dogmatists are 


24 The story of Sextus’ use and abuse of the Agrippan modes is a long one; I propose 
to take it up in a later paper. 
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wrong or ignorant or both; and this cannot be done by a method that is 
innocent of theory. Why then did Aenesidemus and, his immediate 
followers pursue this strategy, which on its face is totally unsuited to 
scepticism? We do not know enough to answer this question except in 
the most speculative way. I shall attempt a philosophical and an 
historical explanation. 

The historical point is that Aenesidemus' time was too late for the 
dialetical method, and too early for the oppostional one. The 
dialectical approach of the Academy had, by the first century, 
degenerated into an internal critique of Stoicism, already at that time 
moribund as a school of technical philosophy. Aenesidemus' aim in the 
modes and elsewhere was aporetic in that it was to block every possible 
dogmatic claim, not claims from the Stoa alone. The very universality 
of this aim made it impossible for him to take up the specifically ad 
hominem dialectic of the Academy; also, no doubt, he would want to 
repudiate the method for its tendency to infect the sceptic with specific 
dogmatic theories, as the Academy had infected itself with Stoicism. 

'The oppositional method, so far as we can tell, had simply not been 
invented yet. The closest thing we have to evidence for this in the 
Academy is Cicero's Lucullus 143, but this is, like the Agrippan mode 
of Dissonance, merely an appeal to the fact that dispute occurs, and 
not an attempt to make each side equally attractive. 

But to prove the dogmatists in the wrong, Aenesidemus would need 
something stronger than this in any case. The aporetic method would 
do this, and for this he had the powerful examples of Plato and the 
Platonic Socrates in selected contexts. Socrates claimed in the Apology 
that he had demonstrated the ignorance of others, and by implication, 
of himself; and this is precisely what he seems to have done in such 
dialogues as the Laches, Euthyphro, and Hippias Major.” Plato 
employed a similar strategy when he disallowed the claims to 
knowledge of such characters as the lovers of sights and sounds in 
Republic V. 

The Platonic model helps illustrate the philosophical point: 
Aenesidemus may have thought, as Plato evidently did, that the way in 
which aporetic argument uses theory is, in a sense, dialectical. It is not 
that the lovers of sights and sounds consciously hold Plato's theory of 
what it would be to know, but that they are unconsciously committed to 
it. If they had been conscious of this commitment, they would perhaps 


25 See my ‘Plato’s Earlier Theory of Knowledge’. 
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have known from the start that their claims to know would fail. 
Aporetic argument, then, uses a theory of knowledge which it supposes 
is part of the commitment of anyone who claims to know. It is not 
strictly ad hominem, for it does not use publicly acknowledged theories 
of the dogmatist. But it is not strictly dogmatic either, since it is 
supposed to be grounded in a deep analysis of the dogmatists’ beliefs. 

In many ways, Plato's model for aporetic argument has helped to 
elucidate the strategy of Aenesidemus. But would Aenesidemus have 
adopted a method fathered by the founder of an AEROEUDEN which he 
repudiated? 


7. Aenesidemus and Plato 


In reviving Pyrrhonism, as we have seen, Aenesidemus was also in a 
limited sense reviving Platonism, for his arguments were Platonic in 
form and partly in substance. We cannot be certain that he knew he 
was doing this, although it would be surprising, in his circumstances, if 
he did not. 

If Aenesidemus did consciously make use of Platonic elements, he 
was probably the first sceptic to do so. From Arcesilaus to Clitomachus 
the New Academy honoured Plato as their founder, and Socrates as 
their icon, but they showed little sign of having studied Plato's texts, 
and took over neither Socrates! aporetic method nor Plato's later 
strategy against perception.” Plato, writing at the dawn of debate on 


6 The main influence on Arcesilaus’ argumentative technique was probably Diodorus 
Cronus, on whom see David Sedley, *Diodorus Cronus and Hellenistic Philosophy, 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, CCHI (1977), 74—120. For other 
important literary and philosophical influences on Arcesilaus, see Diogenes IV.31 and 


Although we are told that Arcesilaus admired Plato, and owned his books (øre 57 
bavpacerv kal rov HA&rova kai rà BiBAta éktéktyro avrob— Diogenes Laertius IV.32), we 
do not know that he used them with any care. It is unlikely historically that he did so; 
careful study of Plato's texts was practised in the first century Bc, but would have been 
anomalous in the third. 

Cicero reports that Arcesilaus adopted the Socratic practice of drawing out the 
opinions of his opponents through questions, and then arguing against them (de Finibus 
II.2). Cicero means to support his general claim of Platonic ancestry for the Academy; 
but his description of Arcesilaus’ method is too vague to establish that Arcesilaus made 
attentive use of actual Platonic texts. The method Cicero describes can accommodate 
both the ad hominem method Arcesilaus probably used against the Stoics and the more 
independent method Socrates used on his less sophisticated opposition. 

Nevertheless there can be no doubt that Arcesilaus claimed Socrates and Plato as 
philosophical ancestors. Arcesilaus’ contemporaries noticed this and complained of it 
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epistemology, had to argue both sides. The dogmatic claims he 
considered are orphans, unsupported by a theory of knowledge; at all 
stages in his writing, then, it was up to Plato to develop an epistemo- 
logical theory that would flesh out the dogmatic or perception-based 
claims he wished to oppose. This separates Plato, even when his 
strategy was at its most sceptical, from the New Academy. Academics 
on their part eschewed theory, and were able to do so because they 
could borrow powerful theories from the Stoics. Their arguments, 
then, were more dialectical than Plato’s; they were ad hominem in a way 
that was denied to Plato’s Socrates, for he had to feed a basic theory of 
knowledge to his opponents. True, he depended on their agreeing to 
this theory; but the theory is on the surface his and not theirs, as it 
recurs in one dispute after another, and is rarely fully understood by 
the opposition." In general, therefore, the structure of Academic 
argument for this perid owed more to contemporary Stoicism than to 
Plato. Still, in the Phaedo, Republic, and Theaetetus, Plato delivered an 
attack on perception-based knowledge claims that was so vigorous that 
it would be surprising if it had never had an effect on the sceptical 
tradition. Plato’s general strategy against perception, as we saw, 
combined an argument based on the formula ou mallon with his view 
that relativism was in effect a sceptical attitude. Neither of these has 
any currency in the New Academy, but both show up in the Pyrrhonist 
revival of Aenesidemus. 

The timing of this revival in the first century BC is crucial? it came 
during a precipitous decline from rigour of Stoics and Academics on 
both sides of the sceptical debate, and close on the heels of a schism 
within the Academy. At this time, varieties of Academics and their 
successors were more interested than ever in establishing that Plato 
was really on their side, and this no doubt helped explain the increased 
interest shown during the first century BC in Plato’s texts. Equally 
important, for our purposes, is the new climate of debate. From its 
beginnings, the New Academy had been mainly concerned with 
defeating the Stoics on their own ground, but had never restricted 


(Plutarch, ad Colotem 1121f—1122a, cf. Sextus, P 1.234). On the problem of Arcesilaus' 
Platonizing, see Long and Sedley, HP, 445-6. 

7 See my ‘The Skeptical Side of Plato's Method’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 
CLVI-CLVII (1986), 22-37, and my ‘Plato’s Early Theory of Knowledge’. 

2 ‘This is the most likely hypothesis for Aenesidemus' dates. For a brief discussion of 
the evidence, see Stough, Greek Skepticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969), 8-9. If I 
am right about the Platonism of Aenesidemus and about the wide differences between 
Aenesidemus and Sextus, both points would make this dating still more plausible. 
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themselves to this aim. But what was left of the sceptical Academy in 
the first century was represented by Philo of Larissa, who explicitly 
restricted his sceptical attitude to the Stoic criterion; the remainder of 
the Academy went on with Antiochus of Ascalon to cook up an eclectic 
blend of all the successor schools of Plato, Stoicism included (Sextus, 
P 1.235). 

A constant danger in the Academy was its parasitic relation to 
Stoicism. Although Academics tried to maintain a detached attitude 
towards the Stoic dogmas that they used against Stoics, they must have 
felt a strong temptation to side with Stoic positions. Aenesidemus 
complained that Academics, especially recent ones, sometimes agreed 
with Stoic views, and so looked like Stoics fighting Stoics (Photius 
170a14—17). His complaint was against Academics in general, not 
merely recent ones, and certainly not eclectic Academicians like 
Antiochus, who were not ‘fighting against Stoics’. Aenesidemus 
probably had in mind the routine dialectical use of Stoic theory by 
Academics against Stoics, along with the resulting tendency of 
Academics to sympathize with Stoic positions.” 

What all this means is that a thinker who wished to revive scepticism 
in this period would have to develop arguments that were both 
independent of Stoic dogmatism and broader in scope than those of 
the New Academy. Much of the dogmatic opposition was now eclectic, 
and could not be stymied by arguments based on technical details of 
Stoic theory. Accordingly, sceptical argument could no longer ride on 
the back of Stoic theory, as it had in the Academy. An entirely new 
approach was required to deal with a wide range of less sophisticated 
dogmatists. Thus Aenesidemus found himself required to develop 
independent arguments to block any dogmatic position whatever, 
whether it appealed to thought or to perception as its origin. In 
developing his general line of argument against dogma-by-perception 
he was in a position very like that of Plato against, say, the lovers-of- 
sights-and-sounds. Even without reading Plato, he might well in his 
situation have come up with arguments rather like Plato's. 

But it is hard to believe that Aenesidemus did not read Plato. The 


? Here I follow the view of Pierre Couissin, “The Stoicism of the New Academy’ 
(Orig, 1929), repr in The Skeptical Tradition, ed Burnyeat (Berkeley, 1983), 31—64, esp 
56—7. Burnyeat argues for a narrower position, that Aenesidemus' target was Philo's 
academy (‘Can the Skeptic . . . °, 144 n 22). But this does not fully take into account the 
force of uáAwrra THs vv at 170a15. More likely, Aenesidemus meant to take on the 
entire Academy, but mainly as it was represented by Philo, for he does not seem to have had 
close knowledge of Arcesilaus, Carneades, or Clitomachus. 
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Academy in this period was paying more attention than before to 
Plato's text. And we can be fairly sure that Aenesidemus was at some 
early stage in his career a member of the Academy, for he dedicated 
his book to a man, Lucius Tubero, whom Photius identifies as a fellow 
member of the Academy (169b33). It is unlikely that Photius had any 
information on Tubero aside from what he found in Aenesidemus' 
book; in that case Aenesidemus must have represented himself in the 
book as a former Academic. In any case, he was most eager in the first 
book of his Discourses to distinguish himself from the Academy. As a 
man interested in the Academy in this period, he would probably have 
read Plato. | 

We know that he argued against Plato (Photius, Library 170b38), 
and also that he or his school took a side in the dispute as to whether 
Plato was a sceptic (Sextus, P I.122); but we do not know precisely 
which side he took, and the matter cannot be settled on textual 
grounds alone. The consensus is that Aenesidemus simply sided 
against the view that Plato was a sceptic; but it is equally possible that 
Aenesidemus did recognize a purely sceptical use of the Platonic 
aporiai that had been neglected by the Academy. 

Sextus' testimony on the main point is lost, owing to a corruption of 
the manuscripts. The manuscripts at Sextus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 
[.222 read: epi 6€ tod €i ETTIV elUukpwás aearrukós TÀQTÚÓTEPOV [Lev ÈV 
rots Uropyypact ówAauávouev viv 6€ às év vmorvmóocet GuAe£óne0o 
Kata Teppfjóorov kai Aivnotdnpov obra. yap uáAwrra raórqs mpoéa- 
ncav Tfj aTáce€os Ort Óórav IHlAávov .... The underlined words are 
unlikely; there is no article, and the word permédotos looks more like a 
corruption than a proper name. Natorp reads, kxard&(zois) epi 
Mmvóóorov (‘in agreement with Menodotus . . . "^; Mau prints 
Kata (ràv) mepi Mnvddorov (‘in opposition to Menodotus . . . ).?! As 
an Empiric (Diogenes IX.116), Menodotus would have held a view of 
scepticism that Sextus rejected (P 1.236 ff), and this lends credence to 
Heintz’s reading: ‘in opposition to. . . .' 

9? *Untersuchunngen über die Skepsis im Altertum’, Rheinisches Museum fiir 
Philologie, XXXVII (1883), 28—91, esp 33 n 2, followed by Mutschmann's edition 
(Teubner, 1912) and defended by Ulrich Burkhard in Die Angeblicke Heraklit- Nachfolge 
des Skeptikers Aenesidem (Bonn, 1973), 21—7, and now by M. F. Burnyeat, *Can the 
Skeptic Live His Skepticism’, in his The Skeptical Tradition, 117—48, esp 144 n 22. 

? [n his corrected edition of Mutschmann's edition (Teubner, 1958), evidently 
following the emendation of Werner Heintz in his ‘Studien zu Sextus Empiricus’ (Halle, 
1932), 32 ff. Bury translates xarà (vov), and, implicitly, by Tarrant, who argues that 


Menodotus was an opponent, and not an ally, of Sextus. Harold Tarrant, Scepticism or 
Platonism? The Philosophy of the Fourth Academy (Cambridge, 1985), 75-7. 
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But the garbled text at L222 cannot be relied upon as evidence 
either way. What we make of the passage depends entirely on what 
other sources tell us about Aenesidemus’ or Menodotus’ attitude 
towards the Academy. 

The passage is corrupt not only in its text; a mixture of philosophical 
traditions shows up in the larger context as well. After raising the 
question of whether Plato is aporetic it proceeds to answer the question 
of whether he is purely sceptical. Moreover, the expression ‘purely 
sceptical’ (eiAukpuv@s oKentixds) by itself suggests a mingling of 
traditions. The adverb eiAtxpivas is rare in Sextus, as Tarrant points 
out (75). Such use as it has in the sceptical tradition probably involves 
allusion to Plato’s Republic V.479d5, virtually always at the hands of 
Aenesidemus. Aenesidemus evidently used it in laying out the modes 
(e.g. P L92) and in contrasting dogmatic against relativist usage 
(P I.207): Plato's adverb seems to become Aenesidemus' technical 
term for a way of speaking he thinks is denied us. But Aenesidemus 
does not call his approach skeptikos (Photius 169b40); the technical use 
of this term for Pyrrhonism is evidently a late development.? 

Diogenes’ use of the word skepsis in connection with Aenesidemus' 
ten modes (IX.78) evidently belongs to a relatively late stratum of the 
Pyrrhonist revival, as it wrongly invokes the argument from equipol- 
lence to explain the óperation of the modes, as we saw. One of the 
distinctive features of Aenesidemus' scepticism was that it disdained 
the concern with persuasion that was common to the Academy and to 
Sextus’ later Pyrrhonism. Aenesidemus broke away from the Academy 
to revive Pyrrhonism as a system for decisively blocking dogmatic 
positions, whether positive or negative, and not merely for inducing, by 
persuasion, an undecided attitude. In this his model was likely to have 
been the aporetic Socrates of Plato. 
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32 Tarrant, ibid, 24-5. 


PERSONHOOD AND PERSONALITY: 
THE FOUR-PERSONAE THEORY IN CICERO, 
DE OFFICIIS I* 


CHRISTOPHER GILL 


THE theory of the four personae in Book One of Cicero's de Officiis 
forms part of a larger discussion of what is decorum (fitting! or 
‘appropriate’) for human beings.’ This larger discussion is generally 
taken to be a prime source of Panaetius' ethical theory, in which the 
notion of decorum (to prepon, in Greek) seems to have held a central 
place.2 Correspondingly, the four-personae theory has received a 
certain amount of scholarly attention, as being part of Panaetian 
doctrine; and attempts have been made to’ trace its origins and 
influence in Greco-Roman thought.* However, I believe the theory 
merits further examination especially for its potential relevance for the 
study of ancient conceptions of the person. The theory has sometimes 
been noted in connection with this study? but it has not been 
examined fully from that standpoint. For this purpose, I think it is 
useful to draw a general distinction between two types of concern, one 
centred on ‘personhood’, and the other on ‘personality’. Those who 
are concerned with ‘personhood’, as I understand this notion, are 


* (O Christopher Gill 1988 


! See de Officiis (Off) 1.93-151 (the decorum theory), including 107—21 (the four- 
personae theory). All references in this article not otherwise identified are to Off I. 

2 Off I-II is presented by Cicero as based on Panaetius’ peri tou kathekontos: see 1.6— 
10 and Cicéron, Les Devoirs, vol i, ed M. Testard (Paris, 1965), 1-21. 

3 See eg. L. Labowsky, Die Ethik des Panaitios (Ethik) (Leipzig, 1934), 37 ff, 
M. Pohlenz, Antikes Führertum (AF) (Leipzig, 1934), 67 ff, Panaetii Rhodii Fragmenta), 
ed M. Van Straaten (Leiden, 1962), fr 107. 

* See M. Pohlenz, ‘To Prepon’, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien zu 
Göttingen (NGWG) (1933), 53—92, esp 72 ff; P. A. Brunt, ‘Stoicism and the Principate’, 
Papers of the British School at Rome (PBSR), XLIII (1975), 7-35, and P. De Lacy, “The 
Four Stoic Personae’, Illinois Classical Studies (ICS), Yl (1977), 163-72. 

* See C. J. De Vogel, ‘The Concept of Personality in Greek and Christian Thought’, 
Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philosophy (SPHP), 1 (1963), 20—60, esp 30, and 
N. Rudd, Lines of Enquiry (Cambridge, 1976), 145—81, esp 155-6. On the term, persona 
(Greek, prosópon), see below n 22. 
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interested in persons as a class, and are, especially, concerned to 
define the nature and boundaries of this class by reference to 
normative criteria of personhood. Thus, in modern thinking, the 
conditions of personhood have been stipulated as, for instance, 
rationality, self-consciousness, and the capacity for assuming legal and 
moral responsibility for oneself.5 By a concern with ‘personality’, I 
understand an interest in persons as individuals, and, especially, an 
interest in what makes each individual distinctive and unique. This 
interest is typically combined with the placing of a high valuation on 
personal individuality and uniqueness. 

I have couched this distinction between approaches to the person in 
modern terms; but it is one which, I think, can be usefully applied to 
ancient thought.? In ancient ethical theory, it seems fair to claim, the 
predominant concern is with personhood rather than personality. We 
can, for instance, take the prevalent ancient tendency to use the 
concept of human nature as a normative reference-point as an 
indication of that concern.’ This concern is shared by the early Stoic 
theorists, for whom the ‘sage’ constitutes an ideal standard for human 
conduct and character.'? Part of what makes the four-personae theory 
interesting and, in the ancient context, unusual, is that it seems to be 
concerned with personality as well as personhood, and to place value 
on the preservation and development of personal individuality. This 
feature of the theory is sometimes seen as being part of what is 
innovative in Panaetius' version of Stoic ethics, in which there seems to 
be an increased interest in actual, differentiated, human beings and a 
reduced interest in the normative ‘sage’.'’ One of the points I want to 


6 Cf. D. Dennett, ‘Conditions of Personhood', The Identities of Persons (Identities), 
ed A. O. Rorty (Berkeley, 1976), 175-96. 

7 Cf. Rorty's distinction between ‘persons’ and ‘individuals’, Identities, 309-11, 315— 
18; see also ibid, 1-2. 

8 For a similar distinction (drawn between ‘character’ and ‘personality’), see C. Gill, 
‘The Question of Character-Development: Plutarch and Tacitus’, Classical Quarterly 
(CQ), XXXIII (1983), 469-87, esp 470-1. De Vogel distinguishes, in a similar way, 
between ‘person’ and ‘personality’ (SPHP, 23), but does not apply the distinction 
consistently in her subsequent discussion. 

? See, e.g., Plato, Republic (R) 441-5, 589-91, Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics (NE) 1.7, 
13, Epicurus, On Nature, text in Epicurus, Opere? ed G. Arrighetti (Turin, 1973), 
34.21—30. As in modern discussions about ‘personhood’, human nature is characterized 
in these texts by such features as rationality, the capacity for self-direction, and moral 
responsibility. 

10 See, e.g. Diogenes Laertius (DL), VII.86 ff, 117 ff, and D. Tsekourakis, Studies in 
the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics (Wiesbaden, 1974), 30 ff, 124 ff. 

! See Seneca, Epistulae Morales (Ep) 116.5, Off 1I.13—15, 1.46; cf. Labowsky, Ethik, 
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focus on here is the question whether this theory is, in fact, concerned 
with ‘personality’, in the sense of personal individuality and unique- 
ness. À relevant consideration is that the theory is formulated (in ways 
I shall illustrate) from a highly social perspective; the individual is 
viewed in a social setting and judged by social norms. In this respect, 
the theory has a prima facie resemblance to certain modern 
discussions of the person from a social standpoint; and I shall consider 
later how deep that resemblance goes.'? 

The fact that the four-personae theory is presented from a markedly 
social perspective contributes towards making its conception of the 
person a problematic one. In saying this, I do not mean to suggest that 
the discussion deals explicitly with problems or issues. In de Officiis in 
general, Cicero's stance is one of propounding doctrines and giving 
advice rather than raising issues and examining them critically; and 
Books One and Two, where Cicero is following Panaetius, are 
particularly bland and undialectical in tone. But I think the four- 
personae theory is problematic in the sense that it raises problems if one 
looks closely at its exposition and presses the points made there. For 
instance, the discussion seems, as I have noted, to attach considerable 
significance to personal individuality. But, if the conception of 
individuality presupposed in the discussion is examined closely, it 
amounts to little more, ultimately, than that of the individual's actual or 
potential location in a social grid or class-structure. This rather 
minimal conception of personality seems to be linked with the fact that 
the person is often regarded, in the discussion, as the player of one or 
more socially defined roles.'^ Of course, it is not unusual, in ancient 
ethical texts, to find relatively little interest in individual personality. 
The main focus of concern is with the definition of the general 
characteristics of a rational, morally responsible human being, that is, 
with what I am calling ‘personhood’. Cicero's account of the four- 
personae theory, as well as his overall treatment of the four virtues (in 


122, Pohlenz, AF, 72 ff, and J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (SP) (Cambridge, 1969), 186-9. 
See further below n 43. 


7? Cf. below nn 94-7. 

B Off IH is rather different from I-II, in that Cicero there discusses a major issue 
which Panaetius raised but seems not to have discussed, namely the problem of 
(apparent) conflict between the good and the useful (III.7 ff, I.9). However, the handling 
of the issue is notoriously unsatisfactory, in part because Cicero is eager to move from 
the statement of the issue to its resolution, and to moral exhortation linked with that 
conclusion (see e.g. 17, 25, 37). 

^ Cf. discussion below. 
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which the decorum-theory is embedded), shares this focus, to some 
extent. But the discussion raises problems too as regards its conception 
of personhood. Especially in the latter part of the discussion (126—51), 
the advice offered about manner of speech, deportment, housing, and 
so on, is so conventional (that is, bound up with the stylistic 
conventions of Greco-Roman aristocratic life), and so superficial, in a 
certain sense, that the claim that this advice is grounded in a 
theoretical conception of human nature at its best is rather uncon- 
vincing. This impression may be, in part, a product of Cicero's 
presentation of Panaetius’ theory; but it seems also to derive, in large 
measure, from Panaetius himself, and from what is distinctive in his 
eclectic—and, as some think, compromising—version of Stoicism.’ 
So, in ways I shall consider more fully later, the highly social 
perspective of the discussion raises problems, both as regards the 
conception of personality the theory presupposes and as regards its 
conception of personhood. 

One way of bringing out the problem concerning personhood is by 
reference to Alasdair MacIntyre's account of the history of ethical 
theory in After Virtue.'* MacIntyre commends ancient ethical theory, 
especially that of Aristotle, because it is explicitly grounded in two 
frameworks. One framework is a teleological one, involving a 
conception of human nature at its best; the other is a social one, 
involving a conception of society as an integrated complex of roles and 
practices, and of virtues correlated with those roles and practices. 
MacIntyre claims that modern moral theory, by contrast, is defective in 
abandoning the attempt to ground itself in these frameworks. To put 
the point more exactly, he criticizes modern moral theory for failing to 
recognize that such validity as it still possesses derives from its residual 
grounding in these frameworks. He holds up the ancient approach to 
moral theory (in terms of ‘virtue’ and human ‘flourishing’ or 
happiness) as a corrective—indeed, the only valid corrective—to the 
moral scepticism and radical individualism of Nietzsche." MacIntyre 
commends especially Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics from this point of 
view; but this commendation would seem to apply equally to Cicero's 
de Officiis. For this work shares with the Nicomachean Ethics the sense of 
a social and political framework (which gives specific content to the 
notions of the ‘appropriate’ and the ‘fine’); and it shares too the 
Aristotelian claim to be grounded, ultimately, in a coherent conception 


5 Cf. discussion below. '^ (London, 1981). 
7 See ch 9, ‘Nietzsche or Aristotle?’; cf. chs 3-6, 12, and 18. 
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of human nature at its best.'* So, if we accept MacIntyre's general 
approach, de Officiis will present itself as an ethical work of special 
importance, because its overall project is well-conceived. The fact that 
the work has, as I mentioned before, a rather minimal conception of 
individuality will, on this view, emerge as a merit, since it indicates the 
avoidance of the kind of individualism that is incompatible with a 
satisfactory moral theory.” However, even if we view de Officiis with 
MacIntyre's approach in mind, there remains the problem I outlined 
before: that is, the problem of reconciling the tension between the 
teleological claims of the work (its alleged grounding in a theoretical 
conception of human nature at its best) and its overt reliance on the 
norms and conventions of a specific social milieu. MacIntyre’s book, 
while it helps to highlight this problem, does nothing, as far as I can 
see, to resolve it, either in general terms, or in connection with ancient 
ethical theory.” And it is a problem that manifests itself in a number of 
ways in Cicero's discussion, as we shall see. 

However, before pursuing these issues further, let me outline the 
four-personae theory, as Cicero presents it; as I noted earlier, the theory 
is embedded in an account of the Panaetian ideal of decorum, the 
‘fitting’ or ‘appropriate’. The quality of decorum is presented as being 
the outward aspect of moral excellence (honestum and virtus); it is thus 
a kind of moral beauty which ‘shines out’ (elucet) in the life of the 
virtuous person." The four-personae theory forms part of Cicero's 
advice for achieving this quality of moral beauty, which is presented as 
being inherently attractive and desirable. ‘We should realise that we 
are clothed, as it were, by nature with two personae’, that is, by two 
masks, roles, (dramatic) parts, or characters." One persona is common 


? MacIntyre mentions Off only in passing (e.g. on 156, 214-15). His failure to 
explore Off from this point of view may be related to his tendency to regard Stoicism, 
misleadingly, as a deontological rather than a teleological ethical theory (157-8, 217- 
20). On this point, cf. A. A. Long, ‘Greek Ethics after MacIntyre and The Stoic 
Community of Reason’, Ancient Philosophy, III (1983), 184-99, esp 186-7. 

9 On Nietzschean individualism and its incompatibility with a properly grounded 
moral theory, see MacIntyre, 107-8, 110-15, 238-41. See further on Cicero's 
conception of individuality below. 

0 For related criticisms about the failure, on MacIntyre's part, to examine fully the 
relationship he posits between teleology, sociology, and psychology in moral theory, see 
S. Scheffler, Philosophical Review, XCII (1983), 446—7. 

^ Offl.94—8, esp last sentence in 98; Philippson, ‘Das Sittlichschóne bei Panaitios’, 
Philologus, N.F. XXXIX (1930), 357—413, esp 386 ff, P. M. Valente, L'Ethique Stoicienne 
chez Cicéron (Paris, 1956), 236 ff. 

? 107: the term is explicitly dramatic, cf. 97—8, and M. Nedoncelle, ‘Prosopon et 
Persona dans L'Antiquité Classique’, Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XXII (1948), 277—99. 
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to all men, consisting in rationality and in the capacity (denied to the 
beasts) for moral self-direction. We will embody this persona best if we 
submit our impulses to rational control, and if we act the ‘parts’ which 
nature has given us, those of temperantia, fortitudo, and the other 
virtues. The combination of these several ‘parts’ goes to make up the 
harmonious whole which constitutes moral beauty.” But the achieve- 
ment of this harmonious quality also depends on our maintaining a 
second persona which nature has given us, one that is specific to us as 
individuals. If we want our life to exhibit a proper aequabilitas, we 
should retain our own characteristics and not copy other people’s. The 
achievement of decorum thus depends on acting in a way that is 
‘appropriate’ to our character as human beings and as distinct 
individuals; and of doing so on a consistent, lifelong basis.”* 

To this pair of personae, Cicero adds another pair (115). The third, 
which is a product of chance and (changing) circumstances (casus . . . 
aut tempus), consists of the social position in which we find ourselves at 
any one time: Cicero gives as examples the possession of regna, imperia, 
nobilitas, etc., and their opposites. The fourth persona depends rather 
on our own choice, and consists of the career or métier we adopt; 
Cicero instances philosophy, civil law, and oratory. Cicero seems to 
conceive this choice in broad terms, and to see it as involving the 
choice of the sort of person we want to become and the kind of life we 
want to lead (117—21). It has been argued by one scholar, Schmekel, 
that in Panaetius’ original theory these factors were not conceived as a 
distinct pair of personae (and hence as co-determinants of moral 
choice) but simply as elements in the overall process of moral choice). 
What Cicero presents as the third persona is rather to be seen as the 
background against which one chooses, and the fourth persona is rather 
to be seen as the result of one’s choice (at least as far as a career is 
concerned). The only significant determinants of moral choice in 
Panaetius’ own theory, according to Schmekel, were the two original 
personae, the universal and the particular. ^ Schmekel’s criticism of 
Cicero’s presentation does indeed fasten on a certain asymmetry 
between the two pairs of personae: the first pair are moral determinants 
in a clearer sense than the second pair; and Cicero, correspondingly, 


23 98 (the word play on partes seems to be deliberate), 100—2, 107; cf. Valente, above 
n 21, 242-6, Rist, SP, 191. 

"^ 107, I IO- II, 113-14. 

25 A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892), 39-41. 
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seems to make relatively little use of the second pair for this purpose.” 

However, other scholars have pointed out features of Stoic thinking, 
both early and late, which are comparable to the third and fourth 
personae in Cicero's account.? It seems clear that ea pars philosophiae 
quae dat propria cuique personae praecepta formed part of the concerns of 
most Stoics from the earliest period. Stoic thinkers saw specific 
familial and social roles, such as those of husband, father, citizen, and 
master, as carrying with them determinate obligations or 'appropriate 
actions’ (kathékonta). Through the performance of such roles, under 
the guidance of sound precepts, ordinary people could achieve 
something resembling virtue, even if the wise man’s understanding of 
virtue lay beyond their grasp.” A related concern in earlier Stoicism 
was with the criteria for choosing a type of bios (means of livelihood or 
sphere of activity) which was appropriate for a wise man or for 
someone trying to progress towards wisdom.? These concerns clearly 
prefigure those expressed in connection with the third and fourth 
personae in Cicero’s account. This suggests that these personae too 
formed an integral part of Panaetius’ theory, and, indeed, that his 
theory originated as a development of this aspect of Stoic thinking. 
The prominence, in Panaetius’ theory, of the term prosopon (= persona) 
may reflect its currency in early Stoic philosophia praeceptiva.” A 
further possible influence on Panaetius’ terminology may be the 
theme, prominent in some early Stoic and Cynic thinking, that any role 
(prosopon) can be ‘played’ well in the moral drama of life.” Panaetius’ 
main innovation seems to consist in conceiving as distinct prosópa (the 
first and second) our human capacity for rational, moral agency and 
our individual nature and talents, and in conceiving all these four 
prosopa as co-ordinated aspects of a single moral theory. In Cicero's 
account, we also find, attached to the main presentation of the persona- 
theory, a short section on the officia which are appropriate to various 


æ% Thus in 120, e.g., natura is specifically preferred, as a moral determinant, to fortuna. 

7 Brunt, PBSR, Appendix (App), 3~4, 9-10, De Lacy, ICS, 165-9. 

? Seneca, Ep. 94, esp. 1-4, 11, 35. Cf. M. Griffin, Seneca: A Philosopher in Politics 
(Oxford, 1976), 341-2, esp n 6, Brunt, ‘Dio Chrysostom and Roman Social Thought’, 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society (PCPhS), XIX (1973), 9-34, esp 20-5, I. 
G. Kidd, ‘Stoic Intermediates and the End for Man’, in Problems in Stoicism 
ed A. A. Long (London, 1971), 150-72, esp 156, 160-2. 

29 Cf. refs in works cited above nn 27-8. We should note, however, that most of this 
evidence is post-Panaetian in date and its terminology may reflect the prominence of 
prosopon in Panaetius’ theory. 

9 See refs below n 83; as observed later, Panaetius and Cicero seem to have given a 
more worldly colour to this theme. 
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personis, temporibus, aetatibus, such as the young and old, citizens and 
peregrini. Though sometimes seen as a Ciceronian insertion, this too 
seems to be based on Panaetian material, and to represent a survival of 
the older type of Stoic Praecepta, retained here (in a kind of appendix) 
although Panaetius’ more elaborate four-personae theory makes it 
rather irrelevant.?! 

What function, exactly, is the four-personae theory designed to fulfil? 
It seems clear that it is not designed to provide a purely theoretical or 
analytic framework for the understanding of the person, either in 
connection with a concern for personhood or personality. In this 
respect, the theory differs from certain discussions in modern 
philosophy and social psychology with which one might otherwise be 
inclined to compare it.” Its function is rather to identify certain key 
normative reference-points in rational, moral choice, and, specifically, 
in a certain kind of choice, that of one's way of life (implying not just a 
choice of career or métier but of one's general moral objectives). The 
theme of the ‘choice of life’ is a long-established one in Greek ethical 
theory, going back at least to the late fifth century BC and expressed, in 
that period, in the classic example of Hercules’ choice between virtue 
and pleasure, an example to which Cicero alludes.? The theme is 
clearly built into the structure of Plato’s Gorgias and Republic; and it 
underlies much of the discussion about eudaimonia and the good in 
Aristotle and Hellenistic philosophy (in which the rival merits of the 
bios praktikos and theoretikos are repeatedly examined).** The theme of 
the choice of life is often associated, naturally enough, with early 
adulthood, and with the transition from childhood to adulthood, at 
which point, in ancient ethical theory, the person is thought to become 
fully responsible for his actions.” The formal status of de Officiis, 
which is presented as paternal advice about life from Cicero to his son, 
Marcus, makes this association especially relevant? However, it is 
clear here, as in other sources, that this kind of choice is not conceived 
as being entirely restricted to youth; indeed, an older person is 

31 Off 122-5; cf. Labowsky, Ethik, 51-2, Griffin, Seneca, 341—2, esp n 6. 

32 Cf. refs above n 6 and below nn 94—7. Modern discussions of personhood are 
sometimes morally committed and functional in the sense that they seek to define, or to 
refine, conceptions of the person which are employed or presupposed in everyday life 
and in debates about practical moral issues. But they are rarely as explicitly committed 
and as didactic, for practical ends, as Cicero's account is. 

35 118, cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 11.1.21—34. 

3 See e.g. Plato, Gorgias 484c ff, R 360e ff, Aristotle NE I.5, 7—8; cf. Griffin, Seneca, 


340 ff. 
3 Cf. Gill, CQ, nn 7-8. 36 1~6, cf. 116—17, and 121. 
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considered to be better equipped, both morally and mentally, to reflect 
on his own way of life and to correct it, if he thinks fit. Cicero 
emphasizes that self-scrutiny is obligatory throughout one's life, and 
that if someone finds that his genus vitae is not ‘fitting’ (decet), facienda 
morum institutorumque mutatio est.” 

The four-personae theory, then, seems to be designed to provide a 
coherent set of normative reference-points to help someone to make 
this type of choice. He must bear in mind that he is a human being, with 
all that this implies in terms of rational self-direction and moral 
capacities and inclinations. He must bear in mind that he is a human 
being of a specific kind, with distinctive talents and attitudes (a fact 
which has implications for the context, and the manner, in which his 
humanity should be expressed). He must bear in mind the social status 
and position in which he finds himself, which brings with it certain 
obligations, as well as both possibilities and limitations for the future 
development of his life. And, bearing all three factors in mind, he must 
choose his métier and way of life. This final persona has a dual role, 
serving both as the result of choice, the product of reflection on the 
other personae, and as a further ethical determinant, since a given métier 
and way of life entails specific ‘appropriate’ actions or officia. 

Simply to state the theory in full is to draw attention to a basic 
problem, which De Lacy puts in these terms: 


This pluralization of roles would seem to destroy the individuality of the 
moral agent; he is not one person but four, playing four roles that somehow 
result in a common act appropriate to them all. Where is the unity of the moral 
agent to be found??? 


This is an important question and some of the difficulties we shall find 
in Cicero's formulation of the theory derive from this source (and 
especially from Cicero's failure to confront the question fully). But it is 
an essential part of the theory that these four personae can and must be 
made to cohere and coalesce by the self-directing moral agent, 
through the kind of choices that give his life the unity and consistency 
(aequabilitas) that is an integral component of decorum.?? 

Let us examine more closely the role envisaged for these personae in 
one's choice of life, focusing on what is, in many ways, the most 
interesting and problematic persona, the second one. The terms in 
which Cicero describes this persona make it quite clear that it is 


37 120, cf. Gill, CQ, 470, 473-4. 38 ICS, 120-1. 
3 111, cf. advice on achieving constantia in 119-20, and Pohlenz, AF, 67 ff. 
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different for each individual ( proprie singulis est tributa, 107). By way of 
explanation, Cicero notes, in connection with various named indivi- 
duals, examples of the in animis . . . varietates (107) and innumerabiles 
.. . dissimilitudines . . . naturae morumque (109) that constitute this type 
of persona. He also emphasizes that each of us should hold on to our 
own individual characteristics, and avoid inappropriate imitations of 
the characteristics of others. “What fits (Zecet) each man most’, and 
what will therefore best help him to attain what is decorum, ‘is that 
which is most distinctively his own'.*? This stress on the importance of 
retaining one's own characteristics, and of using one's own nature as a 
standard for what is appropriate in one's choice of métier and way of 
life, is not unparalleled in ancient ethics. In fact, this idea constitutes a 
recurrent, if minor, strand in ethical theory; it occurs in Horace, 
Seneca, and Plutarch, and it apparently goes back as far as Democritus 
and Epicurus. The idea is often associated with the advice that we 
should choose the kind of bios that suits our nature (for instance, a 
praktikos or theoretikos one), if we are to achieve ‘contentment’ 
(euthumia) or ‘peace of mind’ (tranquillitas animi). None the less, the 
stress on the idea of using oneself as a normative reference-point is 
especially strong in Cicero's discussion; some scholars have inferred 
that this was an important theme in Panaetius’ work, and one that may 
have influenced later writers." Given the general emphasis in ancient 
ethics, including Stoic ethics, on defining an ideal pattern of human 
nature (or on ‘personhood’), Panaetius’ stress on the value of retaining 
one's own, particular, characteristics is especially striking; and it is 
often associated with Panaetius’ apparent shift of emphasis from the 
ideal Stoic sage towards the diversity and relative imperfection of 
actual human beings.” 


© tenenda sunt sua cuique . . . propria, quo facilius decorum illud, quod quaerimus, 
retineatur . . . propriam nostram [naturam] sequamur, ut . . . studia nostra nostrae naturae 
regula meitamur (110); id enim maxime quemque decet, quod est cuiusque maxime suum (113). 

*" Horace, Epistulae 1.7.44—5 and 98, Seneca, de Tranquillitate Animi V1.2—3, VII.2, 
Plutarch, Moralia 465f, 472c, 473a (peri euthumias), Democritus, fr 3; cf. Rudd, above 
n 5, 155—6. 

2 On Panaetius’ influence on Horace, see M. J. McGann, Studies in Horace’s First 
Book of Epistles (Brussels, 1969), 14 ff, esp 20 n 4, and John Moles, “Cynicism in Horace 
Epistles P, Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar 1985, (Liverpool, 1986), 33—60, esp 37 ff. 
On Panaetius’ influence on Seneca and Epictetus, see Brunt, PBSR, App, 7 and 12. 

5 See De Lacy, ICS, 166, esp refs in n 7. This is not to imply that Stoic sages are 
necessarily to be conceived as uniform. As Tony Long points out to me, the doctrine of 
‘non-necessary’ goods and ‘practices’ (epiedeumata) open to sages of different 
inclinations makes this plain; see Stobaeus, Anthologium, ed C. Wachsmith ? (Berlin, 
1958), II. 67, 73, and 77. However, the concern of Panaetius/Cicero in this context is 
clearly with non-sages (cf. refs above n 11) and with variations between non-sages. 
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In this respect, Panaetius' seems to show an almost modern interest 
in individual personality. Brunt, for instance, compares the sentiment 
of Polonius’ memorable advice to Laertes: 


This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.* 


This advice is used by Lionel Trilling as the starting-point in his study 
of the themes of Sincerity and Authenticity in modern thinking.* One of 
Trilling's themes is an exploration of the way in which the advice to ‘be 
yourself’ or “be true to yourself’ has often been associated, in the 
modern period, with individualistic moral stances which have been in 
conflict both with more universalising moral theories and with 
conventional social standards. One of the figures he considers in this 
light is Nietzsche, whose advice, in The Gay Science, to ‘become who 
you are’ and, in so doing, to ‘create yourself’, is the articulation of a 
radically unconventional and individualistic ethic." Nietzsche, as we 
saw earlier, is also taken by Alasdair MacIntyre as the classic exponent 
of modern individualism and as the most damaging critic of the main 
currents of moral theory in the modern period.* It is obvious that 
Panaetius’ emphasis on retaining one's own characteristics, and on 
using one's nature as a normative reference-point, does not carry the 
same radically individualistic message as Nietzsche's does. It is also 
obvious that Panaetius does not engage in conflict with universalizing 
moral theories and conventional social values in the same way as 
Nietzsche does. But since Panaetius’ advice is, superficially, the same 
as Nietzsche's (that is, to ‘be oneself’), it is worth asking why 
Panaetius' advice does not generate the same kinds of conflict as 
Nietzsche's does. 

On the face of it, the answer is obvious. Panaetius's advice, as 
Cicero presents it, does not generate conflicts of this type because they 
are explicitly pre-empted. Cicero stipulates that, while choosing our 
studia by the nostrae naturae regula (and, if need be, therefore passing 
over studia which are graviora atque meliora), we should not act counter 


4 Shakespeare, Hamlet, Liv, Brunt, PBSR, 14. 55 (Oxford, 1972). 

** By ‘universalizing’ moral theories, I understand theories which presuppose that 
there are moral rules or principles applying equally to all men, e.g. Kant's moral theory 
(cf. MacIntyre, op cit, 42—4). 

" F. Nietzsche, The Gay Science, tr Walter Kaufman (New York, 1974), sections 290 
and 335; cf. Trilling, op cit, 119 ff. 

5 Cf. above n 19. 
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to our universam naturam.? In other words, we should not, in 
attempting to realize our personae as individuals, fail to enact the ‘parts’ 
of temperantia, iustitia, and so on, that nature has given to all human 
beings. He also rules out the expression of personal characteristics 
which are vitiosa, allowing only those dissimilitudines . . . naturae 
morumque which are minime vituperandorum.^! These comments seem 
to provide a definitive answer to the question I have raised. The 
expression of ‘personality’ (in my sense) does not lead to conflict with 
the demands of ‘personhood’ because the claims of the former are 
specifically subordinated to those of the latter. But it is worth looking 
more closely at Cicero's discussion of the second persona to see how far 
it bears out his stated position on this question. Some of the details of 
the discussion are rather surprising, given his general position, but 
these details help to explain why, in this context, the advice to ‘be 
yourself" does not generate conflict with conventional social values and 
attitudes. 

In 108-9, Cicero gives a number of examples of the kind of 
individual characteristics that he takes to constitute the second persona. 
At first sight, the characteristics seem quite miscellaneous in type, 
including differences in temperament, attitude, life-style, and so on. 
So, with some modern ideas about personality in mind, we may take 
him to be assembling the various respects in which one person can be 
seen as different from another and hence as having a unique 
personality? However, closer inspection shows that this is not 
Cicero's project. Despite the miscellaneous impression, there are 
certain underlying preoccupations and themes in the discussion; and 
these do not centre on the delineation of unique individuality. For one 
thing, it is noteworthy that Cicero's examples consist of well-known, 
and, in some sense, successful people; generally, they are politicians or 
generals, though they include some notable philosophers.” Of course, 


* iro. Although Cicero's comments seem, thus, to accommodate both criteria, the 
phrasing gives some indications of the latent tensions in the theory which I discuss 
below. Certainly, we do not find here the emphatic subordination of other considerations 
to our role as rational moral agents which we find in Epictetus, for instance (cf. below 
nn 70-2). 5 98, 100; cf. 121, and Pohlenz, AF, 72. 

*! 109-10, cf. naturae suae non vitiosae (120). 

52 This type of project is envisaged, and analysed, in, for instance, Gordon Allport, 
Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, 3rd repr (London, 1971), Part IV, and Rom 
Harré (ed), Personality (Oxford, 1976), 189—242. 

5 A possible exception to this generalization is Q. Mucius Mancia (109); for 
identifications, see Testard, above n 2, nn on 108-9 (including notes complementaires, 
200-1), and Labowsky, Ethik, 38—44. 
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it is normal for Roman and Hellenistic writers to choose as their 
exempla for a given topic people who are well-known to their audience. 
But it is worth noting too that the qualities Cicero itemizes are often 
ones which contribute, in some way, to making the people in question 
well-known. In other words, Cicero's project is not that of isolating 
distinguishing or individuating characteristics (that is, features that 
make any one individual different in personality from any other). 
Rather it is that of isolating characteristics that serve to make people (at 
least, some people) distinguished, that is, accomplished and notable in 
society. Thus, we are told, for instance, of the multus lepos of 
L. Crassus and L.. Philippus; while, among the Greeks, we are told that 
Socrates earned comparable distinction as someone dulcem et facetum 
festtvique sermonis (108). And we are told of the comitas and affable 
condescension?* of the Catuli and P. Scipio Nasica (109). Several of 
these examples recur later in the discussion, when Cicero is explaining 
what is decorum in styles of speech (133—4); and the later passage 
underlines Cicero's interest in identifying striking examples of socially 
desirable accomplishments. It is also clear from the latter passage that 
Cicero considers his exempla, and the qualities they exemplify, from a 
competitive viewpoint. For instance, he describes the Catuli as 
speakers who used the Latin language optime; while he recounts how 
Gaius Caesar sale . . . et facetiis . . . vicit omnes, and how he used his 
conversational style to ‘defeat’ (vinceret) the speeches of other 
advocates (133). (A similar attitude seems to underly his earlier 
comment about Caesar's deliberate (de industria) employment of his 
lepos, 108.) The overall impression is similar to the evaluative reviews 
of Greek and Roman orators that are common in Cicero's oratorical 
works; or, to take another well-known example, Quintilian's competi- 
tive survey of Greek and Roman writers.^* Cicero, significantly, begins 
his discussion of individual characteristics by noting that different 
people have different physical characteristics (im corporibus . 

dissimilitudines) that enable them to succeed in one or other type of 
athletic contest (107). Similarly, his review of in animis . . . varietates is 


4 "That is, the quality that enables someone, however praepotens he may be, to make it 
seem that he i is ‘one of the crowd’ (unus de multis), 109. 

5 The man in question is Gaius Julius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, c 120-87 BC, not his 
more famous namesake and descendant. 

** See e.g. Brutus, esp 132—4 (on the Catuli), 143-5 (on L. Crassus), 173 (on . 
L. Philippus), Ze Oratore 11.278 (on Catulus' wit), and Quintilian, X.1. For a similarly 
evaluative stance in Greco-Roman historiography and biography, see Gill, CQ, 472-3, 
esp nn 24-5. 
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concerned, though implicitly, to identify features that enable certain 
men to succeed in the various ‘competitions’ of social, political, and 
military life. 

Cicero's interest in successful men, and in the qualities that make 
men successful, may help to explain the inclusion of some rather 
surprising examples in his list. Cicero includes a series of Greek and 
Roman generals (and also Hannibal), whom he divides into two broad 
groups. The first group are characterized as simplices et aperti, unwilling 
to pursue their ends by any type of deceit or dissimulation. The 
other group, by contrast, are prepared to use any means, however 
covert or humiliating, to win victory —they include Sulla and Crassus, 
Themistocles and Lysander (108—9). The inclusion of the second 
group has been found puzzling, and even inconsistent. Cicero clearly 
regards their characteristics as, at best, morally dubious, and so they 
seem out of place in a list of qualities that are, ostensibly, non vitiosa 
and minime . . . vituperandorum.*’ However, their inclusion is perhaps 
less surprising if one bears in mind Cicero's evident interest in 
successful people with striking and memorable characteristics. The 
figures of this type used dubious means to gain their ends (indeed, they 
stand out in the public memory for doing so); but they still succeeded 
in their aims, and hence earned the fame that entitles them to inclusion 
in this gallery of exempla. Cicero's competitive approach, then, needs to 
be taken into account in interpreting his advice to retain one's own 
characteristics and nature. As some of Cicero's own examples show, 
his advice amounts to urging us to select the field in which we are 
naturally equipped to win fame, and to choose those means of pursuing 
success in this field that we find temperamentally, and morally, 
acceptable to us. The advice to retain one's own nature is made, 
then, from a socially competitve standpoint. One might say that, for 
Cicero, ‘personality’ or ‘individuality’ (in so far as he recognizes this 
notion) inheres in the variations of attitudes and social style to be 
found among men of success and distinction. Given this highly social, 
and highly conventional, understanding of ‘individuality’, it is unsur- 
prising that his advice to hold on to one's own characteristics does not 
lead to conflict with conventional social attitudes. This advice, 

* Cf. above n 51, and Brunt, PBSR, App, 6. 

55 Cf. the preoccupation with Jaus and gloria which is evident in 116. In 121 (si igitur 
non poterit etc) virtuous action seems to be presented as a ‘second best’ to social 
distinction. The same preoccupation is also evident in some of the other pieces of advice 


to adhere to one's own nature (cf above n 41), e.g. in Seneca, loc cit, and (in literary and 
erotic contexts) Horace, Ars Poetica 38—40, Ovid, Ars Amatoria I1.501—10. 
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explicated by Cicero in 108-9, does lead to a potential conflict with the 
more rigorous moral values Cicero associates with the universal 
human persona. It is not at all clear that successful but unscrupulous 
generals, such as Sulla and Lysander, can be said to have assumed the 
‘parts’ of justice, temperance, and so on that nature has given all men 
(98-100). But this is not a conflict, or inconsistency, of which Cicero 
seems at all conscious in this passage. 

It is tempting, perhaps, to deal with this potential inconsistency by 
assuming that it derives from Cicero, not Panaetius, and that Cicero 
has absent-mindedly included some examples which are not consistent 
with the overall Panaetian theory. But it seems highly probable that 
some of these examples (notably, Jason of Pherae and Lysander) have 
been taken by Cicero directly from Panaetius. Also, the general 
contrast between the more scrupulous, frank, and unbending type of 
person and the more pragmatic, cunning, and accommodating one is 
well-embedded in the whole discussion, and is not just confined to the 
two groups of generals. It is also exemplified, for instance, in the 
contrast between the rigid Ajax and the pragmatic Ulysses, which 
Panaetius is more likely to have introduced into the discussion than 
Cicero is.?? If this is so, it seems likely that the inconsistency, or at least 
awkwardness, I have discussed goes back to Panaetius. It is possible 
that this inconsistency was mitigated, in Panaetius’ account, by the 
suggestion that pragmatism could sometimes be more beneficial to the 
state, as well as to the person concerned, than vainglorious moral 
scrupulousness; and there are some traces of this idea in Cicero too.” 
But it seems unlikely that Panaetius! account was wholly free of this 
awkwardness. For instance, Cicero’s description of the morally 
dubious methods of the flexible generals (facile celare, tacere, dissimulare, 
insidiari, praeripere hostium consilia, 108), seems to be based on a 
Panaetian description of Jason of Pherae.5! And so it seems reasonable 
to think that the potential inconsistency between the unalloyed virtues 


? Fora full defence of this view, see Labowsky, Ethik, 38—44, esp 40-1. The contrast 
between serveritas / tristitia and comitas / hilaritas is pervasive throughout 108—9; cf. 113 
(Ajax and Ulysses). 

® This suggestion may have been present in Panaetius’ contrast between Lysander 
and Callicratidas (cf. Labowsky, Ethik, 40-1); and it may underlie Cicero's contrast 
between Q. Fabius Maximus and Callicratidas (84); cf Cicero's comment that versutum 
et callidum Solon pretended to be mad quo et tutior eius vita esset et plus aliquanto rei 
publicae prodesset (108). 

5 Labowsky, Ethik, 40, takes the phrasing to be based on Xenophon's description of 
Jason (Hellenica V1.1.15), which she thinks likely to have come to Cicero's attention 
through Panaetius’ account. 
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ascribed to the common human persona and the more dubious 
exemplifications of the second persona was already present in 
Panaetius' treatment. 

Given the paucity of non-Ciceronian evidence for Panaetius' 
thinking on this point, it is perhaps idle to speculate about the factors 
that may have led Panaetius, as well as Cicero, into a theoretically 
awkward position. But it is naturally tempting to look for some 
explanation in what is often supposed to be a general Panaetian 
tendency, that of presenting Stoic ethical principles in a modified 
form, in which they are assimilated to conventional social attitudes. 
Evidence for this tendency is commonly found in Diogenes Laertius' 
statement that Panaetius, together with Posidonius, denied that virtue 
was sufficient in itself (autarkés) to produce happiness, claiming rather 
that it required the support of health, strength, and material 
resources. On the other hand, Kidd has argued that Diogenes’ 
attribution of this belief to Panaetius is mistaken; and that the 
impression that Panaetius presents a compromising version of Stoic 
doctrine derives from his deliberate concentration on the secondary 
level of Stoic ethical theory. Panaetius’ treatise is explicitly designed to 
formulate guidelines to help morally imperfect people to practise 
‘appropriate acts’ (kathékonta), especially as regards correct selection of 
proégmena, naturally ‘preferable’ objects. It is not concerned with the 
highest level of Stoic ethics, that is, with the perfect moral acts 
(katorthomata) through which the wise man exercises the fully rational 
virtue that constitutes happiness. Kidd's case is powerfully made; and 
it may help to explain, among other surprisingly worldly features of the 
treatise, Panaetius' evident willingness to discuss at length in the 
second book the appropriate way to pursue material and social benefits 
(utilia), such as wealth and public reputation.“ However, one might 
still argue that, even if Panaetius does not formally modify Stoic ethical 
doctrine, he changes its emphasis (for instance, by concentrating 
on this secondary ethical level), and also that, in his detailed treatment 

*? DL VIIL128; cf Pohlenz, AF, 131 ff, Rist, SP, 7—10, 189-90, Griffin, Seneca 
K Kida, above n 28, esp 159-62. On a reading of this kind, Panaetius (accurately 
presented by Cicero) is orthodox in seeing in the acquisition and spending of wealth 
scope for the exercise of virtue (Off 1.17, 68), and, in the exercise of virtue, a means of 
gaining public reputation and the associated material rewards (Off 11.31 ff), the latter 
being regarded simply as proégmena not as good. M. Colish, by contrast, sees in such 


features of Offa radical revision of Panaetius’ Stoic principles ‘in the light of Aristotelian 
and Roman values’, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages (Leiden, 


1985), vol i, 143—52, esp 148-9. 
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of particular topics, he incorporates conventional—and especially 
aristocratic—attitudes more than early Stoic thinkers do. This is the 
conclusion drawn by Brunt from a close analysis of de Officiis 1.150— 1, 
in which different types of quaestus are graded as relatively sordidi or 
liberales. Brunt argues that this passage (which he believes is closely 
based on Panaetius) reflects Greek aristocratic values in a way that 
seems not to have been the case in early Stoic writings on the topic, in 
which the pursuit of virtue is seen as compatible with quite humble 
types of employment.** If this is, indeed, a general characteristic of 
Panaetius approach, it may explain how he came to give some 
unsuitable examples of (allegedly) acceptable variation in individual 
character. It is possible that Panaetius, like Cicero, overlooked or 
ignored the moral dubiousness of some of these examples, because he 
shared the conventional assumption that the famous figures of Greco- 
Roman culture are ipso facto proper models for emulation. 

However, whether or not this is the correct explanation for this 
awkwardness in the treatment of the second persona, the presence of 
this awkwardness raises doubts about the cogency of the four-personae 
theory, viewed as a framework for guiding moral choice. It begins to 
look as though, in practice, the advice to maintain the universal human 
persona (and to maintain one’s own specific persona) may amount to 
little more than (or may even be regarded as less important than) 
sharing the competitive ethos of Greco-Roman society. Certainly, the 
discussion as a whole does not explore the idea that maintaining our 
common human persona (or, indeed, our own individual persona) may 
require us to act with a degree of moral rigour that sets us outside the 
conventional ethos of our society. (In Epictetus, by contrast, as we shall 
see shortly, this idea is explored in terms of the persona-theory). 
However, there is one passage in Cicero’s discussion where an idea of 
this sort is at least implied, namely the passage on the suicide of Cato 
the younger (112). This passage seems, interestingly, to give indications 
of a general difference between Panaetius and Cicero in the attitude 
and style with which they treat moral questions of this type. Cato is 
used by Cicero to illustrate a thesis which seems to form an integral 
part of Panaetius’ argument. This is that personal consistency 
(aequabilitas or constantia) is not only a goal to be pursued (through 
reflection on the four personae, as these relate to oneself) but that, if 


* Brunt, PCPLS, 21, 24-34. Cf. the (presumably Panaetian) dismissal of the Cynic 
strand in early Stoicism (Off 1.128, 148), and, on this strand, D. R. Dudley, 4 History of 
Cynicism (London, 1937), 96—103. 
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this is achieved, it constitutes a normative reference-point of its own. 
Cicero claims that differentia naturarum carries such weight that one 
person is obligated (debeat) to take his own life in a given situation, 
whereas another person in the same situation is not so obligated (non 
debeat) and would, indeed, be wrong to kill himself. Cato, for instance, 
had maintained his natural gravitas with such perpetua constantia and by 
such considered policy (consilio) that it was right for him to die rather 
than to look on the face of a tyrant (Julius Caesar, who had defeated 
him). But for others, whose vita was lenior and whose mores were 
faciliores, suicide in those circumstances would have been regarded as 
inappropriate and perhaps even wrong (vitio). 

Although the general point made here is fully consistent with 
Panaetian theory, there are a number of ways in which this passage 
stands out from its surrounding context. The passage has an 
argumentative clarity and a moral rigour which is not characteristic of 
its larger context. Also, although the Panaetian framework promotes 
an attitude of neutrality as regards the two types of personal style 
(whether gravis or facilis), the phrasing and emphasis in Cicero's 
comments clearly, though implictly, indicate his admiration for Cato's 
exceptional gravitas and for his choice to die in consistency with this.® 
The adjacent discussion of Ulysses and Ajax, by contrast (113), is 
presented with the same neutrality as the previous discussion of 
distinguished historical figures. Indeed, Ulysses, who is prepared to 
undergo humiliating servitude and to be deceptively affabilis to achieve 
his goal (and who is thus a clear relative of the accommodating and 
unscrupulous generals of 108—9), receives more attention than Ajax, 
and is not criticized for his course of action, even by implication. The 
example of Cato is, indisputably, a Ciceronian contribution to the 


6 Thus, the first sentence in 112 (haec differentia . . . debeat . . . non debeat) highlights 
the type of moral individualism latent in Panaetius' theory more clearly than does, e.g., 
110 (where the potential conflict between universa and propria natura is rather fudged). 
Also, the description of Cato brings out the theme that lifelong constantia constitutes a 
normative reference-point in itself more clearly than does 110 or 120. 

6 See esp Cicero's claim that Cato incredibilem . . . natura gravitatem eamque . . . 
roboravisset semperque in proposito susceptoque consilio permansisset. The description of 
Caesar as a tyrannus (cf. Off Y.2, 23, etc) lends additional positive colouring to Cato's 
stand. Of course, the topical, and controversial, character of Cato's suicide would make 
it difficult for Cicero to present it neutrally. Cicero, whom Caesar himself had called 
facilis (ad Atticum XIV.1.2), seems at this period to be uneasily conscious of not having 
followed Cato's course of action (ad Familiares IV.13.2, cf. VIL 3.4), and to admire Cato’s 
defiant end, which he himself, in a way, eventually followed. See further M. Griffin, 
‘Philosophy, Cato, and Roman Suicide Il’, Greece and Rome, XXXIII, 2 (1986), esp 
nn 38-9 and 41. 
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discussion; and, while the message is Panaetian, the contrast in tone 
between the discussion of Cato and the larger context (including the 
Ulysses—Ajax passage) indicates a general contrast between Ciceronian 
and Panaetian styles of moral discussion. The Ciceronian style, which 
is only hinted at in this passage, becomes overt and sustained in Book 
Three of de Officiis, where Cicero pursues an issue which Panaetius 
raised but did not treat (IIL.7 ff). In Book Three, the interest in 
contentious moral issues and dilemmas, and the favouring of the 
rigorous response to such dilemmas — features implied in the treatment of 
Cato — are strongly marked throughout. Interestingly enough, one of 
Cicero's key examples in Book Three is Regulus, a figure who is 
comparable to Cato, in that he too was a person of unusual 
determination, who made a principled stand which involved his own 
death (III.99 ff). It is noteworthy that, in spite of this apparent 
similarity, Cicero does not (as I shall explain more fully later) discuss 
the case of Regulus in terms of the Panaetian theory, as though he 
feels that the theory is unsuited for the moral stand he adopts in 
connection with Regulus, or that the Panaetian tone is unsuited to the 
contentious style in which he adopts that stand. 

It is instructive to compare with Cicero's discussion of Cato (and of 
the second persona in general) a discourse by Epictetus on the topic: 
‘how may a man maintain what his prosopon requires (to kata prosopon) 
on every occasion?’ (L2). On the face of it, Epictetus’ discourse is 
designed to illustrate a thesis which is central to the Panaetian theory: 
that each person should maintain his own specific persona/prosopon. 
And his illustration of this thesis, in terms of the contrasting reactions 
of Agrippinus Paconius or Helvidius Priscus, on the one hand, and of 
more ordinary men on the other, to situations of political danger, 
seems to imply the same conclusion as that drawn by Cicero in his 
illustration of Panaetius' thesis. That is, that different prosopa (or, more 
precisely, different appraisals of what one's prosopon requires) carry 
with them different obligations, so that what is right for Agrippinus or 
Helvidius is not right for someone of a different character. Thus, 
Brunt, for instance, sees the two discussions as having very similar 
implications.‘ Indeed, it seems reasonable to think that Epictetus had 
the Panaetian theory in mind. But he deploys this theory in a 
significantly different way. For one thing, in de Officiis the presentation 
of the two types of person (the rigid, or rigorous, and the flexible) is 


*? Brunt, PBSR, 15, 31, and App, 7. 
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relatively neutral, even, awkwardly, in the case of the scrupulous and 
unscrupulous generals. Cicero modifies this neutrality in the case of 
Cato, but even there he does not explicitly champion Cato's stance. 
But, in Epictetus’ discussion, there is a marked, and increasingly overt, 
favouring of the rigorous position, which is more powerfully articulated 
throughout, and with which Epictetus eventually seems to identify 
himself. From an early stage in the discourse, the less rigorous position 
is illustrated in humiliating examples: holding out a chamber-pot to 
someone (that is, acting as his slave), sitting in the senate silent ‘as a 
jug’, stepping naked into the gymnasium with amputated genitals (8— 
IO, 24-5). The issue, as Epictetus poses it, is whether one is prepared 
to ‘lower oneself? and calculate external values (that is, values other 
than virtue); it is a question of the value you place on yourself and the 
price at which you are prepared to ‘sell yourself’ (that is, to sell your 
capacity for rational moral choice, proairesis). And Epictetus makes it 
increasingly clear where he stands on this issue, urging us not to sell 
ourselves ‘cheaply’ (o/igou), and affirming that he would rather lose his 
neck than the philosopher's beard that is the expression of his prosopon 
(28-9, 33). 

Associated with this general difference of attitude between the two 
discussions is a difference in the interpretation of the notion of living 
in accordance with one's prosopon. At first, in Epictetus’ discourse, it 
looks as though this notion is being used neutrally, as in Panaetius' 
theory: different people have different prosépa, and each of us should 
choose to act ‘in accordance with his own prosopon', whatever that is (7— 
8). But later, the notion of living kata prosopon, seems to be reserved for 
those who make the rigorous response; and it is suggested that anyone 
who consistently tries to live kata prosópon will come to feel that he 
must make this response.® Although Epictetus acknowledges that, at 


6 [ 2.11, I4, 33. On the importance for Epictetus of the notion of proairesis, that is, 
choice as regards the matters that are ‘up to us’ (eph’ hemin), and on Epictetus’ correlated 
depreciation of external advantages, which lie outside our control, see F. H. Sandbach, 
The Stoics (London, 1975), 165—7, Rist, SP, 228—32, and A. A. Long, in J. Luce (ed), 
Ancient Writers (New York, 1982), 991 ff. 

** *This is what is involved (in living) kata prosópon; such is its power among those who 
habitually make this (i.e., living kata prosopon) their personal contribution (suneispherein ex 
auton) in their deliberations’ (28). Cf. 14: ‘When a man once lowers himself to 
deliberating about such things and to calculating external values, he is close to those who 
have forgotten their own prosépon’. In the light of these passages, the advice of 7—8 may 
come to seem less neutral and more ‘loaded’. Epictetus may be implying that each of us 
(i.e., all of us) should make decisions kata prosopon (in the light of the human prosépon 
that each of us is potentially capable of assuming); cf. 6, discussed below n 70. 
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any given moment, a person may not be fully prepared for this 
response, so that it is ‘inappropriate’ (meden prosekonta) for him, he also 
urges us, whatever our natural capacities or deficiencies, to *undergo a 
winter-training' to bring ourselves to the point where this response is 
appropriate (30—7). His advice presupposes the classic Stoic view that, 
as human beings, we are all, at some level, naturally capable of living in 
accordance with the virtuous rationality that constitutes our human 
nature." In effect, then, the advice to maintain their own specific 
prosopon is converted into the advice to maintain our universal frosopon 
as human beings. To put the point in different terms, while he advises 
us to live consistently with our 'personality', the only expression of 
personality he seriously commends is the one which will also embody 
our ‘personhood’,-the status of rational moral agency we are all capable 
of assuming. He also emphasizes that the embodiment of personhood 
may demand a more than conventional level of response, in certain 
situations, and may require that a person 'stand out' or 'shine out 
(diaprepei) from his society as a whole.” 

So, although Panaetius and Epictetus seem to offer very similar 
advice (‘maintain your own prosopon’), there are significant differences 
in the way they interpret this advice. While Epictetus includes in his 
discussion some at least of the roles that figure in Ze Officiis (those of 
magistrate and philosopher, one's own role, and our common human 
role), he stresses much more the idea that the other roles should, in 
effect, be subordinated to our common human role.” He also 
envisages (as Panaetius seems not to have done) that the enactment of 
this human role may make rigorous demands on us, which are greater 
than, and sometimes different from, those which conventional 
attitudes dispose us to accept. I think that Epictetus’ differences on 


7 Note the significant appeal to the imaginary interlocutor as ‘man’ in 33, and the 
implied contrast between men and other species in 30—4. In retrospect, Epictetus’ 
advice in 6 may take on a less neutral, and more classically Stoic, colour: *For this reason 
especially we need education, so as to learn how to apply to specific cases our 
preconception (prolepsis) of what is rational and irrational in a way that is harmonious 
with nature’ (i.e., our common human nature). For the Stoic doctrine presupposed here, 
cf. above n 10. 

"! 22, cf. 17—18, and, for the philosopher's ‘heroic’ response, 28—9; on the special 
status and demands of the philosopher's role, cf. 111.22, esp 53 ff, and discussion below. 
Brunt, PBSR, 31, n 152, sees diaprepei as ‘very Panaetian’ (cf. Off 1.98 (decorum . . . 
elucet); but the kind of ‘shining’ presupposed is significantly different in each case 
(cf. discussion below, esp n 93). 

7. This point is also made in Of I.110, cf. 120, but much less emphatically; the overall 
impression is rather that these different personae are to be harmonized to each other to 
produce the desired cohesion that constitutes decorum (98, 107, 111, 115, 117). 
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this point from the Ciceronian text (which seems, in this respect, 
accurately to convey Panaetius' views) reflects a larger divergence in 
thinking about roles and role-playing,” which is worth exploring here. 

For instance, Epictetus is sometimes concerned with the roles which 
are presented in de Officiis as the third and fourth personae, that is, our 
social roles and positions, which are the product of circumstances and 
of personal choice. Also, in connection with those roles, we sometimes 
find Epictetus giving advice which seems, at first sight, very close to 
that which we find in Cicero: that one should take into account one's 
own nature in choosing a role, if we are to play it consistently and 
effectively through our lives.^* But, again, this apparent similarity 
masks important differences of emphasis and concern. When Epictetus 
explores this theme in any depth, his interest is centred on one role 
only, that of the philosopher (whether in the form of a teacher, 
sophistes, or of an itinerant ascetic or Cynic).?? Cicero, by contrast, gives 
his advice with regard to a wider range of occupations; and, as we have 
seen, he views the choice of role, to some extent, in a conventionally 
*careerist' way (with an eye to the pursuit of /aus and gloria) that finds 
no echo in Epictetus’ advice." Also, while both thinkers advise us to 
take our nature into account in making this choice, they have in mind 
differing senses of ‘nature’. Cicero, it is clear, has in mind either 
natural talent (that is, the capacity to succeed in a particular métier) or 
personal inclinations and attitudes, especially rigidity or flexibility, 
severitas or comitas." He seems to regard our nature, in this sense, as 
something that is given and not subject to modification."? But Epictetus 
has primarily in mind such qualities as moral commitment and mental 
and emotional readiness, which he regards as prerequisites for 


3 In adopting this view, I follow A. Bonhóffer, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet (Stuttgart, 
1894), 10— 11, 34, who emphasizes the difference between the thinking of Epictetus and 
Cicero/Panaetius on this topic, rather than Brunt, who seeks to revise Bonhóffer's view 
in PBSR, App, 5-9. 

^ See e.g. Epictetus III. 15.9 ff, 21. 18 ff, 22.86—92, IV.2.10, Encheiridion 37, Cicero, 
Off 110—11, 114, 119—21 (cf. Brunt, PBSR, App, 7). 

7 See III 15.8—13, 21, and 22 passim. As Bonhóffer points out, above n 23 11, 
Epictetus sees the philosopher's role as, in principle, a moral ideal for all men, although 
he recognizes that, in practice, only a very few will be able to perform this role 
adequately (cf. below n 79). 

% See 115—16, 121, above n 58, and 114, discussed below. 

7 See 108-9, 112—14, 116—17, r 19, 121, and discussion above. 

7 See esp 120: Cicero seems to be combining the first two personae in the phrase 
naturae . . . non vitiosae, but the idea that natura is multo firmior . . . et constantior than 
fortuna refers at least partly to one's specific nature. Cf. later in 120 the stress on 
changing one's mores and instituta to suit one's natura, not vice versa. 
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undertaking the specially demanding role of the philosopher. These 
qualities are states of the hégemonikon (or ‘ruling principle’) which he 
takes to depend on rational choice, and hence to be, in principle, *up to 
us' (eph' hemin), as moral agents, although that does not mean, of 
course, that such a choice can or should be made arbitrarily or without 
due preparation.” Thus, on this topic, as in the discourse L2, although 
Epictetus pays some attention to what are, in the Ciceronian scheme, 
the second and the third (or fourth) personae, he pays much more 
attention to the first persona, that is our common human rationality, and 
to the moral considerations associated with this persona. 

'The same is true of another discourse, II.10, which is sometimes 
associated with the four-personae theory, and which is, on the face of it, 
especially close to-de Officiis 1.122—5. In both discussions (which seem, 
in this respect, to reflect early Stoic philosophia praeceptiva), specific 
duties (kathekonta/officia) are assigned to specific titles or roles, such as 
son, young man, and magistrate. But, again, Epictetus’ advice is 
centred on the idea that our status as human beings (and hence as 
rational agents) carries with it certain moral obligations; and these 
various roles are, in essence, simply regarded as contexts in which 
rational moral agency can be expressed. In this respect, Epictetus’ 
discourse may reflect some early Stoic thinking: Cleanthes, for 
instance, insisted that philosophia praeceptiva should be based on a firm 
grasp of general moral principles (decreta . . . et capita).?! Cicero's 
advice is also, broadly speaking, moral; for instance, he recommends 
verecundia for the young and prudentia and temperantia for the old. But 
these recommendations are, of course, highly traditional; and the 
advice regarding the civil roles of magistrate, privatus and peregrinus is 
highly localized and status-specific. Although it is also part of Cicero's 
general theory that the common human persona must be assumed, as 
well as (and in conjunction with) specific social roles, this point is not 


7? See esp III 15.13, 21.3 and 23 (a change in state of mind and desire taken as an 
index of genuine commitment to philosophy) IIL22.13—22, 93 ff. Epictetus also 
sometimes has in mind special qualities (physical strength and wit) required by the 
Cynic way of life: see IIL.21.18, 22.86—92. Brunt, PBSR, App, 7, sees Epictetus’ views 
on ‘nature’ as closer to Panaetius/Cicero than I do. But some at least of his examples 
seem to me to refer to human, not individual nature (1.6.15, 43); cf. I1.24.3, where the 
distinction between idia and allotria (as regards aphormas) turns out to be based on the 
familiar distinction between things which are, and are not, eph’ hemin (see above n 68). 

% The similarity is noted by De Lacy, ICS, 166, Brunt, PBSR, App, 3; on early Stoic 
philosophia praeceptiva, cf. above n 28. 

*' Epictetus II.10, esp 1-4, 8, 12 ff, 25, 29, cf. Seneca, Ep 94.4. Epictetus’ thinking 
on this point may also show Cynic influence; cf. below n 83. 
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underlined, or even really implied, in this passage.** One feels that, for 
Cicero, these roles have a weight and value of their own, which depend 
on their traditional and social and political status rather than on the 
fact that they function as contexts for the exercise of rational moral 
agency. 

This impression is confirmed by another feature of Cicero's 
discussion which seems, at first glance, to have parallels in Epictetus, 
namely, his use of the theme of the actor and his role. In Epictetus, as 
in certain early Stoic and Cynic texts, we sometimes find this theme 
used to convey the idea that our external role in life is an arbitrary and, 
in a sense, a morally irrelevant fact (since it is not something that is ‘up 
- to us’ but depends on ‘the playwright’). What matters is not the role 
itself but whether we play the role well (whether it is that of king or 
cripple); and playing it ‘well’ means playing it well morally, since every 
role provides the ‘raw material’ for rational moral agency.” The image 
of human life as the playing of dramatic roles is, of course, also firmly 
built into the theory of the four personae (‘masks’ or ‘characters’). For 
Panaetius too the primary purpose of the image seems to have been to 
suggest that our primary ‘role’ as human beings is to act as rational 
moral agents, a role we should act ‘finely’ and ‘beautifully’ (that is, with 
decorum).** In de Officiis 114, we also find an expression of the Cynic/ 
Stoic theme that, whatever position necessitas places us in, we should 
make the most of it, avoiding vitia even if we cannot achieve bona. But 
the point is made unemphatically, and it is, in some ways, at odds with 
the point made earlier in 114, that we should choose our role with 
great care, matching it to our natural talents, as successful actors do. 
Here, as elsewhere in this context, the competitive note is audible. A 
sensible man takes the good actor as his model, because the latter 
knows how to deploy and exhibit his own special qualities.” This 

8 As noted earlier, the section has the air of being an appendix, formally attached to 
the decorum-theory in 125 (cf. above n 31); no specific link is established with the first 
PAS. Encheiridion 17, fr 11, and L29.41 ff. For Cynic/Stoic antecedents, see Stobaeus 
III.37-8, DL VII.160, and De Lacy, ZCS, 165 and 169; for the Cynics, Teles and Bion, 
the ‘playwright’ is chance, for Epictetus, god. (As Moles points out, above n 42, n 60, it is 
unusual to find Cynics accepting that the role of king can be played well; but this is 
unsurprising in a Stoic text.) 

* Off1.97—8, cf Labowsky, Ethik, 16—19, and above n 21. 

55 The preoccupation with success in one's chosen field of action ( for which, cf. 115- 
16) probably colours the meaning of bona and vitia at the beginning and end of 114, and 
in the related use of vita at the start of 121. What Cicero is primarily concerned with 


here is one's ‘strong points’ and their opposite, not with the virtues as such (though the 
latter are given a secondary role in 121); cf above n 58. 
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passage, like others, suggests that for Cicero the social role really 
matters, and does so, in part at least, because of its socio-political 
function and status. 

The impression that for Cicero, and probably for Panaetius too, the 
social role has inherent weight and importance (of a type it does not 
have for Epictetus, for instance) is confirmed by various features of the 
discussion of the four personae.** But the context in which the validity 
of social roles, and of the conventional connotations of those roles, is 
most clearly assumed is not so much the discussion of the four- 
personae theory itself but rather the following discussion (126-51), in 
which the implications of the idea of decorum are explored further. In 
this passage, Cicero offers guidance, at length and in detail, about what 
is ‘appropriate’ in physical movement and style of speech, as well as in 
housing and means of making money. This advice is conventional in 
the sense that it presupposes conventional views about what is 
*appropriate' for the class to whom the work is directed, that is, the 
aristocratic one.” But this fact serves to underline the general point 
that the decorum theory as a whole (of which the personae-theory is a 
part) presupposes a particular social structure, in which specific social 
roles are correlated with distinct styles of living; and it is by reference 
to these social norms and conventions that Cicero offers specific 
advice about what is and is not decorum. Indeed, Cicero states explicitly 
the general principle involved. There is no need to lay down rules 
( praecipere) [de] more . . . institutisque civilibus; for these are themselves 
rules (Praecepta). Cicero also (presumably following Panaetius) dis- 
misses abruptly the kind of moral revisionism associated with the 
Cynics and early Stoics; the unconventional ethical views of Socrates 
and Aristippus were only justified by their superhuman virtue, and are 
not to be taken as a precedent for lesser mortals. In effect, then, Cicero 
asserts that conventional social roles, and the styles associated with 
these, are to be regarded as invulnerable to the criticisms of those who 


% The basic structure of the four-personae theory gives independent value to social 
position (in the form of the third, and to some extent, the fourth persona). Also, as we 
saw, in the treatment of the second persona (by Cicero, and, it seems, by Panaetius), 
respect for social distinction sometimes infringes on the value placed on the first persona 
(e.g. in 108-9). This is not to deny, of course, that some of the expressions of social 
ambition seem to reflect Cicero's special preoccupations (e.g. with matching, or 
excelling, one's father's distinction, cf. 116, 121); but the general validation of social 
status as such seems to be common to both thinkers. 

d See esp 138-40, 150—1. The formal addressee is, of course, Cicero's son; but, 
more generally, Cicero's advice presupposes an aristocratic readership, cf. Brunt, 
PCPhS, 21. 
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attack them in the name of our common humanity, that is, of the first 
persona? 

It is interesting that the theme of the actor recurs in Cicero's advice 
on appropriate styles, and that it does so in connection with his defence 
of conventional customs. (Actors are held up as models of style in 
gesture, movement, and decency in dress.?") For Cicero presents the 
process of moving in society, or of moving into society (in so far as his 
advice is directed towards a young man), as a sustained ‘rehearsal’ of 
socially acceptable styles of behaviour. Indeed, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish, in his account, between moral guidance and tips on 
social expertise. Thus, for instance, in his advice on courtesy and 
charm in conversation, he includes the warning to take care ‘in case 
one's conversation reveals that vitium aliquod . . . inesse in moribus, as, 
for instance, by malicious comments de absentibus (134). And it is not 
altogether clear if it is the avoidance of the vitium that Cicero is most 
concerned about, or the avoidance of its disclosure through unguarded 
comments. In another passage (146), it is clearly the avoidance of vitia 
he is concerned with and not simply their disclosure. To help his 
reader to detect, and correct, vitia, he tells him that ‘from a glance, a 
relaxation or contraction of the brow, from a gloomy or joyful reaction, 
a smile, speech, silence, a raising or lowering of the voice', and so on, 
we are to judge which of our actions is, or is not, appropriate. As a 
piece of practical moral advice, especially for a young person this is 
perhaps reasonable enough. But here, and elsewhere in this section, 
Cicero seems to presuppose a degree of awareness of one's own 
actions, and of others’ reactions, that assimilates social life to a 
theatrical performance.” 

It seems clear that the inclusion of specific advice about appropriate- 
ness in style of speech and movement, mode of livelihood, and so on, is 
not a Ciceronian elaboration but an integral feature of Panaetius’ 
theory.” Scholars such as Pohlenz have analysed the way in which 
Panaetius seems to have drawn on previous poetic and rhetorical 
material in this area (for instance, on the subject of appropriateness of 
diction to social class or age-group). They have also suggested that 
Panaetius’ treatment, perhaps as mediated by Cicero, influenced later 


8 148, cf. 128 and above n 64. 

9? 129, cf. the rejection of Cynic unconventionalism in 128 and the caveat in 130 (we 
must not be too ‘actorish’, i.e. affected, in gesture). 

9 Cf. 133, 135-7, 144, and Valente, above n 21 251-4. 

*?! Cf. Brunt, PCPAS, 26-34, Pohlenz, AF, 78 ff, Labowsky, Ethik, 72-3. 
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discussion of these topics, for instance, that of Horace.? One might be 
inclined to say that, in this respect, Panaetius converted ethical theory 
into aesthetics. But it seems fairer to say that Panaetius simply 
formalized the undoubted fact that Greco-Roman daily life, as well as 
the literary and other arts, was pervaded by a complex of presuppo- 
sitions about what was stylistically appropriate for different social 
groups and different contexts. In his decorum theory, then, Panaetius 
articulated a widely held assumption: that if a person was to ‘play’ his 
social role well, and in a way that would enable him to ‘shine’ in his 
society, he had to adhere to certain accepted patterns of speech, 
movement, and style of life in general.” 

These aspects of the Panaetian theory (as it is presented by Cicero) 
anticipate, in some ways, the picture of the person and of personal 
relationships given in some modern works of social psychology. Erving 
Goffman, for instance, in The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 
portrays social life as the playing of a series of elaborate, well-established 
role or games, which are enacted in a generally competitive spirit, with 
the aim of winning distinction and putting others at a disadvantage.” 
In a recent collection of essays on The Self, George McCall's ‘The 
Social Looking-Glass’, reads, almost startlingly, like a gloss on 
Cicero's advice to use the explicit and implicit reactions of others as a 
guide in the process of self-monitoring and self-correction.^ In a 
general study of the person from the standpoint of social psychology, 
Personal Being, Rom Harré pursues some of the implications of this 
type of approach. He suggests that the framework in which we think 
about persons or selves, and the reference-points we use to define 
personhood or selfhood (such as consciousness, agency, and identity), 
depend, to a large extent, on culture-specific assumptions and on the 
‘language’ (in a variety of senses) that we speak.?* These modern 
studies resemble de Officiis in viewing the person from a strongly social 
perspective, and in regarding inter-personal relationships as the 
enactment of a set of largely pre-determined roles.” 

? See Philippson above n 21, 386 ff, Pohlenz NGWG, Labowsky, Ethik, 74 ff, 
G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace’ (Hildesheim, 1966), 72 ff. 

5 See 94 ff, esp 98 (elucet), 103-4 (eluceat), 126, 130. That Panaetius was, in a serious 
and systematic way, attempting to unite ethical and aesthetic theory, is maintained by 
Pohlenz, AF, 55 ff. 

** (London, 1971); see esp ch 6, ‘The Arts of Impression Management’. 

5 Full title: “The *Social Looking-Glass: A Sociological Perspective on Self- 
Development’, in The Self: Psychological and Philosophical Issues, ed T. Mischel (Oxford, 


1977), 274-87; cf Off 1.146, discussed above. % (Oxford, 1983). 
% The central concerns of these studies cannot satisfactorily be defined in terms of 
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But there are obvious and important differences between de Officiis 
and these modern studies. For one thing, the modern works are 
detached in stance and analytic (or descriptive) in method.” de Officiis, 
by contrast, is written from a standpoint of moral commitment, with a 
didactic and practical aim in view (giving advice on how to shape one's 
life). The analytic elements (such as the four-personae theory), as well 
as the descriptive (the specification of the ‘appropriate’ in speech, 
manner, and so on) are all subordinated to this practical, morally 
engaged project. For de Officiis, the roles of social life are not mere roles 
(that is, forms of external status without moral weight and validity), 
which is what they seem to be for Erving Goffman.” Their weight and 
validity derives partly from the culture itself, in which the roles are 
seen as bearers of determinate functions, and partly from the claim 
that these roles, if enacted in the right way, can serve as a means of 
embodying our common human persona of rational, moral agency. In 
this respect, as I mentioned earlier, de Officiis, like the Nicomachean 
Ethics, represents an approach to ethics which, according to Alasdair 
MaclIntyre, is both inherently valid and a welcome corrective to the 
approaches that are characteristic of modern moral theory. De Officiis, 
that is to say, presents officia, duties or obligations, as grounded in the 
nexus of roles, mores and instituta that goes to make up the culture, and 
also as grounded, ultimately, in a theoretical conception of human 
nature at its best.'? However, in embodying this approach to moral 
theory, de Officiis does raise certain questions about the validity of this 
approach. For instance, it is characteristic of the work to claim that its 
prescriptions for what is decorum in social behaviour depend on the 
underlying validation of ‘nature’, and that the acts prescribed 
constitute the legitimate expression of our humanity. Such a claim is, 


the distinction between ‘personhood’ and ‘personality’ I drew at the start of this article. 
In terms of the categories of psychology, they might be classified as studies of 
*personality', but they do not share the strong focus on individual uniqueness which, in 
this article, I want to associate with that term (contrast the works cited above n 52). In 
the case of McCall and Harré, their topic is probably better classified as ‘personhood’, in 
my sense, in that they are concerned with persons as a class and with the concept of a 
person; but, contrasted with Rorty, /dentities, their approach is that of social psychology 
rather than philosophy. 


*8 The same could be said of Rorty, Identities. Cf. above n 32. 

9 Cf. (on Goffmann) MacIntyre, op cit, 30—1, 108-10. 

'9 Cf. discussion above (nn 16—18). The Panaetian/Ciceronian theory of personae is, 
in some ways, close to MacIntyre's conception of characters (op cit, 26—9), that is as social 
roles, embodying moral and metaphysical ideals, with which individuals can, in a 
legitimate and valid way, identify themselves. 
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of course, a common one in ancient ethics, especially in Stoicism. But 
the work shows a tendency to make this claim, problematically, at 
points where the rules laid down are of a highly conventional kind. The 
claim is made in connection with rules about decency and obscenity in 
conversation, action, and gesture (for instance, as regards the question 
whether nakedness is permissible in public and in the home); and in 
connection with rapidity of movement and type of facial expression 
(‘nature’ is said to require measured movements and a calm 
expression).'°' In another context, Cicero suggests that we can detect, 
by the nuances of others’ rections to possible breaches in social 
etiquette, which of our actions ‘is out of line with duty and nature'.'? 
Even if one is well-disposed to the general claim that some moral rules 
or principles are ‘natural’, the determination of what is appropriate in 
cases of this type seems to be very much a matter of convention. And 
the insistence that such rules are validated *by nature' alerts us to the 
fact that such a claim may be used to try to legitimate parochialism and 
arbitrariness in moral questions.!?? 

The Panaetian approach (which Cicero is clearly following here) is 
not, of course, undermined simply by the rather obvious objections 
which this type of appeal to ‘nature’ invites. But this feature of the 
work is indicative of a more general failure in de Officiis which I noted 
earlier: that is, the failure to explore, in a critical or constructive way, 
the problems involved in reconciling the different types of persona 
which the work identifies. For instance, the discussion is pervaded, as 
we have seen, by the assumption that conventional social values and 
attitudes in Greco-Roman aristocratic society are fully in accordance 
with human nature in its most ideal and universal form. This 
assumption leaves little room for what one might regard as an 
important distinction, between the morally rigorous—or morally 
heroic—response, and the morally average or conventional response, 


101 126—9 and 131. The latter passage, on the importance of slow movement and calm 
expression, is reminiscent of the notorious conclusion of Aristotle’s description of the 
megalopsuchos (NE 1125a12-16), although Aristotle does not claim that such character- 
istics are, in themselves, ‘natural’, 

102 146, discussed above. 

19 The prohibition on public nakedness (127) is a particularly glaring example of this, 
especially in a work based on a Greek theorist, since Greek conventions on this matter, 
e.g. as regards athletes, differed from Roman ones; cf. Brunt, PBSR, 14 n 36. However, 
the general claim that such rules are validated by ‘nature’ seems to be Panaetian 
(cf. Pohlenz, AF, 74—6), and to be part of the Panaetian polemic against the more radical 
and unconventional claims about the ‘natural’ made by Cynics and early Stoics (cf. 128 
and above n 88). 
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which is, typically, a compromising pragmatism. As we saw earlier, in 
the discussion of the second persona, this distinction is blurred (indeed, 
in 108-9, even the distinction between morally acceptable and 
unacceptable forms of pragmatism is blurred). To put the point more 
positively, the distinction is presented simply as a difference between 
contrasting personal styles or temperaments; and this is true even in 
the case of Cato (112), although there Cicero's phrasing implies the 
distinction even if the theory he follows does not require it. Epictetus, 
by contrast, in discourse I.2, uses an intellectual framework similar to 
the persona-theory, and examples closely parallel to Cato (Agrippinus 
Paconius or Helvidius Priscus), to draw precisely this distinction. 
Here, as elsewhere, Epictetus suggests that a full response to our 
common human nature (and to its character of rational moral agency) 
may make significantly greater demands than conventional values 
dispose us to accept.'? 

Cicero's failure to explore such issues in connection with the 
persona-theory is the more striking, because it becomes plain in Book 
Three of de Officiis (which is not based on Panaetian material)'® that 
he is, in fact, very interested in questions of this type. For instance, in 
his discussion of the problems produced by (apparent) conflict 
between the claims of goodness and utility, he considers at length the 
case of Regulus. Regulus is presented by Cicero in much the same way 
as Helvidius is presented in Epictetus I.2: that is, as someone who feels 
he must respond to a difficult and dangerous situation with an unusal 
degree of moral rigour, even though this response is guaranteed to lead 
to his death.'?5 In this context, it is worth noting, Cicero himself takes 
the side of the heroic response, as Epictetus does in L2. In fact, he 
engages in debate, on behalf of this response, with imagined 
spokesmen for the more conventional and common-sense view that 
Regulus was acting with unnecesssary moral rigour and against his 
own best interests." His attitude here is markedly different from the 
neutral one he adopted in Book One in dealing with examples of the 
rigid and flexible types (with the partial exception of Cato). It is 
interesting to note that Cicero makes no attempt to use the personae- 
theory to discuss the case of Regulus and the issues it raises (although 

10 Cf, discussion above. 9»5 Cf. Off IIL7 ff. 

1% Off 11.99 ff, cf. Epictetus I.2.19-24. 

1À? Off III.100-6, 110. In Epictetus 1.2, there is a debate of a similar type but 
conducted between personae (e.g. Florus and Agrippinus), 12—18; Epictetus has the 


heroic personae make the more powerful statements, and eventually sides with their 
position himself (28 ff). 
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Epictetus, of course, does use the notion of the prosopon for this kind of 
purpose). Instead, he draws for his moral framework on a combination 
of Stoic principles (of a type especially associated with early Stoic 
rigour, such as that pain is no evil and that only the turpe is malum) and 
the traditional Roman ideals of partriotism and fides. '^* The reason for 
this is not that Cicero completely ignores, or has entirely overlooked, 
his earlier discussion based on the Panaetian theory. He introduces the 
discussion of Regulus with a reference back to his treatment of the 
four virtues in Book One, and he presents Regulus as an example of 
the kind of courage, or of magnitudo animi et fortitudo, that he defined 
in Book One.'? But Cicero makes no attempt to draw on the persona- 
theory (again, unlike Epictetus in I.2) to define the kind of courage, 
and the kind of moral heroism, he sees embodied in Regulus. Instead, 
he draws on different and (one might suggest) more deontological 
principles, such as the absolute claim of officium, fides, and patriotism. ° 
This seems to indicate that he himself saw the four-personae theory, as 
expounded by Panaetius, as an unsuitable framework within which to 
draw the distinction he has in mind here, between moral rigour and 
conventional common sense. If Cicero saw the matter in this way, we 
may want to take this as an implied comment on, and perhaps a kind of 
criticism of, the nature and scope of Panaetius’ theory.'" 


University College of Wales, Aberystmyth 


95 For Stoic principles, see Off T1l.105—6. (I am not implying that Panaetius explicitly 
withdrew support from these early Stoic paradoxes, only that they seem not to have been 
emphasized in his version of Stoicism, which emphasized its links with—rather than its 
difference from—conventional attitudes.) For patriotism, see III. ror, 110, and for fides, 
102-4, 106—8, 110-11. 

109 Cf. HL96 and L15 ff, IILroo, esp omnia humana despicere and 1.66, esp rerum 
externarum despicientia, 67, esp humana contemnentes, and 79—80. 

110 Cf. above n 108. I think it might help to unravel the rather unsatisfactory argument 
of Off III to pursue the idea that Cicero is trying to graft a deontological approach to 
moral problems (of a kind promoted by traditional Roman ideals) on an intellectual 
framework which is teleological and eudaimonistic (i.e. Stoicism, esp in its Panaetian 
form); but I do not propose to pursue this idea here. 

!! Previous versions of this article were read at the Institute of Classical Studies in 
London, and at the Oxford Philological Society. I am grateful to the audiences on those 
occasions for their valuable comments, and especially to Julia Annas and Robert 
Sharples. Also, I am indebted to Miriam Griffin, Tony Long, and John Moles for 
detailed and constructive criticisms of a first draft of this article. 
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MORAL HABITUATION* 


A review of Troels Engberg-Pedersen, 
Aristotle s Theory of Moral Insight! 


ROSALIND HURSTHOUSE 


THE aim of Engberg-Pedersen's book Aristotle’s Theory of Moral Insight 
is ‘to determine what, in Aristotle's ethical theory, moral goodness 
consists in’ (vii) concentrating on phronésis. He hopes (i) ‘to clarify the 
content’ of phronesis and (ii) to make clear how phronesis, a rational 
state, relates to ‘the other elements in moral goodness’, in particular to 
non-rational states of the desiderative and perceptual faculties. In my 
view, he is gravely hampered in these two tasks by his philosophical 
predilections, which combine a Kantian belief in universal rational 
moral principles with a Humean philosophy of mind, both of which he 
is happy to ascribe to Aristotle. Anyone who believes that either 
predilection is sufficient on its own to rule out a correct account of 
Aristotle's ethical theory, will find themselves disagreeing with much 
that Engberg-Pedersen says, as indeed I do. Nevertheless, the book 
may be read with great pleasure and much profit, however much one 
disagrees, since it is the product of two significant excellences. 
Engberg-Pedersen is a dedicated classical scholar, with a passionate 
interest in the texts which quickly arouses a corresponding interest, 
and he has a talent amounting to genius for asking illuminating and 
difficult questions which other commentators have failed to raise, or 
failed to take sufficiently seriously. 


* © Rosalind Hursthouse 1988 


! Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Aristotle’s Theory of Moral Insight (Oxford University 
Press, 1983), x + 291; paperback £12.50. I am indebted to Gavin Lawrence for 
comments on an earlier version of this paper, and for much past discussion of the issues 
raised in it. 
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One of his best is ‘Why does moral virtue have to be acquired by 
habituation (according to Aristotle)? (henceforth ‘the Question’). All 
good Aristotelians agree that it does, but few have allowed themselves 
to wonder why, or seen that getting clear about why would be a 
powerful strategy for understanding what (according to Aristotle) 
moral virtue consists in.? The claim that moral virtue comes from 
habituation provides, after all, an adequacy condition on any account 
of Aristotle's ethical theory that one gives; if one says that (according to 
Aristotle) ethike areté consists in this, is this the sort of state that arises 
only by habituation, and if so why? Engberg-Pedersen illuminatingly 
gives the Question an important role; indeed it motivates most of the 
discussion in Chapters 5—9, which make up almost half the book and 
are by far the most interesting and rewarding. Although there is much 
of interest (and much to disagree with) in the other chapters, I shall 
concentrate on these. 

Engberg-Pedersen's strategy for answering the Question is as 
follows. First of all he rephrases the Question as ‘Why is the presence 
of a (good) non-rational moral state a necessary condition for the 
‘intellectual’ i.e. rational, virtue of phronesis (‘moral insight’), to be 
there?’ (160). Maintaining that ‘(a) non-rational moral state . . . is both 
a cognitive state (of the faculty of perception) and a desiderative state 
(of the orektikon)’, he then distinguishes two questions within this, 
namely (i) ‘Why (and how) does phronesis presuppose the desiderative 
state of non-rational moral virtue?’ and (ii) ‘Why (and how) does 
phronesis presuppose the non-rational cognitive) state of non-rational 
moral virtue? (161). In the course of discussing (i) and (ii) Engberg- 
Pedersen argues that habituation in the form of practice is necessary 
for right desire, and that habituation in the form of experience is 
necessary for right belief or knowledge, that is, that habituation is 
necessary for two different and independent reasons. 

What is correct about this is that it recognizes that the Question 
‘Why does phronesis (or moral virtue) have to come from habituation?’ 
is an intricate one. It involves at least the following: 


(a) Why does it not come from doing otherwise (why does it come 
only from doing virtuous acts)? 


? The notable exception is M. F. Burnyeat’s ‘Aristotle on Learning to Be Good’, in 
Essays on Aristotle’s Ethics, ed A. O. Rorty (Berkeley, 1980). Unfortunately, this came out 
after Engberg-Pedersen had finished his book. 

3 Engberg-Pedersen is careful to use ‘non-rational’ throughout to mean lacking the * 
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(P) Why does it not come from books and lectures? 
(c) Why do not children and adolescents have it? 


But to say, rightly, that the question is intricate and involves others is 
not to say, wrongly, that it is literally a complex, made up of 
independent questions which can be given independent answers. One 
might reasonably insist quite generally that the answer to why 
habituation is necessary, however intricate, must be a unified answer; 
and one might also insist in particular that the process should not be 
carved up into parts or even aspects which correspond to a false 
Humean dichotomy between desire and cognition. 

A root cause (though by no means the only one) of much of my 
disagreement with what Engberg-Pedersen says in Chapters 5—9 is 
that he makes a fundamental mistake both in accepting, and in 
attributing to Aristotle, a Humean philosophy of mind. In particular he 
attempts to make sense of, and foist on Aristotle, a Humean notion of 
desire. I shall begin by discussing this and some of the mistakes I think 
it leads to. 

Engberg-Pedersen begins his account of Aristotle on desire by 
briefly stating his interpretation of phantasia according to which it is a 
kind of propositional judgement? (133 n) and has ‘the role of 
presenting an object to the faculty of desire’ (132 n 3). It does this by 
being an ‘evaluative’ judgement, or rather an evaluative belief (doxa), 
whose propositional content is something such as ‘this should be done’ 
or (another example) ‘this is pleasant’ or (another example) ‘ “this 
(referring e.g., to a peach) is pleasant" plus "this (referring to the act of 
taking the peach) should be done” ’ (135—6) or (another example) ‘this 
is good' (251). (Any such interpretation is likely to have difficulties in 
specifying accurately the propositional content of the phantasia; 
Engberg-Pedersen certainly has, as the range of examples shows, but I 
do not intend to develop any criticism along those lines.) 

He then goes on to discuss the notoriously difficult de Anima passage 
111.7.431a8—-14, quoting also Nicomachean Ethics VLii.2.1139a21—2 
(what assertion and denial are in thought, pursuit and avoidance are in 
desire"). He paraphrases the latter in a way that one would not want to 


capacity to achieve universalized expression of knowledge, but not lacking perceptual 
grasp of universals. 


* He compares his account of phantasia with that of Nussbaum, noting that the 
similarities between the two accounts are striking. But he also notes (133, n 3 cont.) that 
she dismisses as ‘clearly false’ the view that he endorses, namely that phantasia is a kind 
of propositional judgement. 
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quarrel violently with if one saw it in isolation, but which turns out to 
be extremely tendentious. 


The point is simple. Just as in thought assertion and denial contain two 
elements, one being the propositional content of the thought and the other 
being the element of assertion of that content, so full desire contains an element 
of assertion . . . and in addition, since there must be something to be asserted, 
some propositional content that will be expressed in evaluative terms. 

(138, my italics) 


Now although this talk about ‘elements’ and ‘addition’ might give 
one some qualms, in this context it would never occur to one to take it 
literally since it is so obvious that assertion is not a contentless extra 
element that gets added to a proposition to make a ‘full’ assertion, 
as opposed to, say, a hypothesizing, or an entertaining of it. How 
truly Engberg-Pedersen says ‘there must be something to be asserted"! 
It is not possible to distinguish ‘bare’ from ‘full’ assertion. In 
assertion, simpliciter, a thought is asserted, rather than entertained or 
hypothesized. 

But Engberg-Pedersen does take this talk literally in the case of 
desire. He concludes from these passages that: 


(f)ull desire, e.g. epithumia contains an element of awareness of the desired 
object as pleasant and as to be taken. This element Aristotle tries to capture by 
talking of evaluative predication and of phantasia. But it also contains an 
element of ‘bare’ psychic pursuit or avoidance, which is described by Aristotle 
as a sort of assertion of the propositional content of the predication and the 
phantasia. (138) 


Since, according to Engberg-Pedersen, phantasia is a belief, it turns 
out that ‘full’ desire consists of an evaluative belief combined with a 
‘bare’ desire; the 'desire-to-get' or the “desire-to-avoid’ (137), the 
element of ‘bare’ psychic pursuit or avoidance. This ‘bare’ desire is ‘the 
element that is specifically provided by the oretikon’ (138) and '(s)uch 
desire is an assertion of the evaluative propositions entertained by the 
soul. It is, therefore, what accounts for the behavioural efficacy of 
man's evaluative beliefs? (138). 

Now I would say that the ‘bare’, that is, contentless, ‘desire-to-get’ 
(or-to-avoid) could not possibly be what accounted for the efficacy of 
man's evaluative beliefs, because there could not possibly be any such 
thing. (Nor need we attribute the view that there is such a thing to 
Aristotle.) There is no such thing as ‘bare’ desire, as a contentless 
*oomph' waiting in the soul to engage with an evaluative belief and 
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prompt action, and although types of desire can be distinguished as, 
e.g. rational or non-rational, and perhaps as unmixed or mixed, they 
cannot be distinguished as ‘full’ or ‘bare’. If a desire is not a ‘full’ 
desire in Engberg-Pedersen's sense, then it is not a desire at all. 

It might be thought that Engberg-Pedersen recognizes this. 
Although, in the paragraphs I have just been discussing, he says only 
that “(i)n actual fact, of course, the ‘bare’ desire ‘will always be 
combined' with the evaluative belief, in a later chapter he says that 
such a desire ‘is an abstraction in the sense that it will necessarily always 
be combined with the cognitive state which provides the intentional? 
element’ of ‘full’ (or ‘genuine’, 164) desire (171, my italics). This 
might, at a very casual reading, be taken as acknowledgement of the 
truth that there cannot be such a thing as contentless desire. But I do 
not think it can. Replacing a contingent relation with a necessary one 
does not rule out the fatal reification of ‘bare’ desire—a relation 
between two things is still being asserted. 

I do not think Aristotle’s point in Nicomachean Ethics 1139a21—2 is 
simple, and I would not pretend to be able to explicate it adequately. 
But at least this much can be said. 

Although there cannot be contentless assertion, that is, assertion 
without (a) thought, there can, in us, be (a) thought without assertion. 
For we may not only assert a thought, but also entertain it, hypothesize 
it, put it up for consideration. (In this we differ from the non-rational 
animals.) Similarly although there cannot be pursuit without belief that 
something is, say, good or pleasant (i.e. desire), there can, in us, be 
belief that something is good/pleasant, etc. (ie. desire) without 
pursuit. For we may not only act on a particular desire/belief that 
something is good/pleasant but also suppress it, acting in accordance 
with choice and against that desire/belief (enkraieia), or indeed act 
akratically (whatever may be involved in that), against our (deliberative) 
desire. (There may be other possibilities too.) And here again, we 
differ from the non-rational animals. 

Now is suppressing a desire (or a belief that something is good/ 
pleasant) like asserting a thought? No. Is acting against a desire (or a 


? One might regard the sorts of desires that prompt the ‘mixed’ actions of 
Nicomachean Ethics 3.1 as themselves mixed in a corresponding sense—taking the desire 
which prompts jettisoning one's cargo to be a desire to-do-so-in-one-way-but-not-in- 
another-way, rather than, say, as a desire to jettison one's cargo which ‘wins out’ over a 
desire not to. 

* In this context, Engberg-Pedersen uses ‘intentional’ and ‘propositional’ inter- 
changeably. 
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belief that something is good/pleasant) like asserting a thought? No. Is 
acting in accordance with it, pursuit of it, like asserting a thought? Yes 
it is. This is not because asserting the thought that is saying ‘Yes! p is 
true’ in one's heart, and pursuit is saying ‘Yes! x is good/pleasant in 
one's heart. For one thing, the yes! saying in one's heart is already 
there—we are, after all, talking about the belief that x is good/pleasant, 
not the hypothesis that it is so; more significantly, pursuit is movement 
and action and that is not the saying of anything in one's heart at all. It 
is because as assertion is to thought, so pursuit is to desire/belief that 
something is good/pleasant. 

We can have (a) thought without assertion (that is to say I can have 
an unasserted thought) and desire/belief that something is good/ 
pleasant without pursuit (that is to say I can have an ineffective desire/ 
evaluative belief). But when we do not—when, that is, we have the 
thought asserted, or the desire/belief effective—this is not because we 
had what we had before with an element added—‘the thought’ plus 
assertion; the desire/belief plus pursuit. Assertion is not an element, 
and nor is pursuit, especially in the form of ‘bare psychic pursuit’ or 
‘bare’ desire. 

Three claims make up the Humean notion of desire. (1) A Humean 
desire is, as Hume himself says, ‘an original existence’, and part of 
what he means by this is that it ‘contains not any representative 
quality." It does not represent things as being thus and so—for 
example as pleasant or good. (2) Hence (an all important entailment) it 
cannot be contrary to, or opposed to, (nor indeed, in agreement or 
correspondence with) a judgement of reason—for example (as Hume 
would not say, because of his special non-Aristotelian notion of 
reason), a judgement that something is pleasant or good, nor can it be 
brought into existence by such a judgement of (Aristotelian) reason. 
And finally, (3) there is, in human beings, just one impulse to action, 
namely (this sort of) desire; it is the necessary condition for action. 

Aristotle is profoundly opposed to all of this. One of the most 
instructive passages in his philosophical psychology is Eudemian Ethics 
1224a15—30 (a passage notably lacking from Engberg-Pedersen’s 
Index Locorum) where he makes the following interrelated points 
(i) that in human beings (unlike other animals) there are not merely 
one but two natural impulses to action (in the ‘broad sense), namely 
reason and desire, (ii) that these can be in harmony or not, (iii) that we 


? Treatise, Book II, Part III, Section HI. 
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can see their opposition (and hence the presence of both) in the akratic 
and enkratic, and (iv) that action (in the narrow sense according to 
which children and animals do not act) comes from reason—the 
second impulse. 

Now the fact that we have these two impulses to action (in the broad 
sense)—let us for the moment call them inclination and prohairesis— 
and that, as we see in the cases of the akratic and enkratic, they can 
come apart, entails that neither one can be said to be necessary, nor 
automatically sufficient, for action (contrary to (3)). Of course, if we 
make the distinction between epithumia in particular and orexis in 
general, we can continue to say that orexis is a necessary condition 
for action; the enkratic acts from prohairesis, not from epithumia 
(1111b15-—16) and prohairesis precisely is orexis dianoetike. But since 
prohairesis can equally well be described as orektikos nous, (1) and (2) 
are false of at least some orexeis. 

Moreover (1) and (2) are false not only of orexis dianoetike but also of 
epithumia, in us at least; which is why we can talk quite generally about 
the ‘truth corresponding to/in agreement with right desire’ which the 
phronimos grasps. Desire, even when it is epithumia, is not just bare 
psychic pursuit; it represents something as pleasant, and this can be 
truly so or not. 

Having cut himself off from this non-Humean, ‘representational’, 
concept of desire, Engberg-Pedersen is, inevitably, committed to 
giving a disappointing answer to another of his good questions, namely 
‘How should we understand the relation of correspondence of 
(practical) truth to right desire?' (163) (i.e. what are we to make of 
1139231 ‘of the practical, rational part the work is truth corresponding 
to right desire'?) His answer to this profoundly difficult question is— 


Thought and desire ‘correspond’ in moral virtue in the sense that desire as 
*bare' desire, provides the element of assertion, and thought the intentional 
element, both of which are required for there to be a genuine state of 
desire. (164) 


But this will not do as an account of the ‘correspondence’ which is 
supposed to be present only in the phronimos—in moral virtue. For if 
these two elements are needed for there to be a genuine state of desire, 
and if (genuine) desire is needed for action (as Engberg-Pedersen 
constantly asserts) what is the difference between the fully virtuous and 
the merely enkratic? On a particular occasion there is nothing wrong 
with the enkratic man's deliberation or his practical conclusion (say) 
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‘Pil do such and such now because that would be eupraxia in these 
circumstances'.? So his thought—‘the intentional element'—is the 
same as that of the phronimos. Does he then lack ‘the element of 
assertion’, the state of ‘bare’ desire? But he cannot, for without it, ex 
hypothesi, there is no genuine desire, and hence no action. But he does 
act. So it must be there too. So he is the same as the fully virtuous. 

Alternatively, one might say that it (the state of ‘bare’ desire) is not 
present, so there is no genuine desire, so ‘he’, the enkratic, never acts 
as such, so there is no such thing as en&rateia. And Engberg-Pedersen 
unwittingly lapses into committing himself to precisely this conclusion. 

In $4 of chapter 6 he begins his consideration of the question ‘Why 
shouldn't entertaining the propositions which phronesis grasps generate 
the desire that provides the “asserting” element? Now this I do not 
regard as one of his illuminating questions. On the contrary, the 
importation of the bogus notion of the (bare) desire ‘that provides the 
asserting element’ makes this question into a fatal confounding of two 
quite different ones. One is an aspect or version of the Question ‘Why 
does moral virtue have to come from habituation?’ namely ‘Why can’t it 
come from attending (good) lectures on ethics? The other, very 
different, question is ‘Why can’t deliberation generate desire?’ 

Now the ‘answer’ to the second question should be that it can, for 
prohairesis precisely is deliberative desire, a principle of movement 
which we (at a certain age and so on) have and other animals lack, 
which is different from ‘inclination’—that other principle of movement 
which we also have, but at any age, and which we share with the other 
animals. The possibility of enkrateia (and indeed akrasia) is generated 
by this fact; in the enkratic we see the two principles in conflict instead 
of in harmony (1102b12-29). But with Engberg-Pedersen's Humean 
framework, the question inevitably presents itself as ‘Why can't 
deliberation generate a “bare” contentless oomph?’ to which the only 
possible answer is ‘Well, how could it? The two things have nothing to 
do with each other, no possible point of “correspondence” or 
agreement. There is believing (or even knowing) that something is 
pleasant or good, or noble or to be done and there is wanting to do it or 
get it, which is entirely different.’ Someone’s coming to want, 
Engberg-Pedersen says, ‘is not engendered by his coming to see’ 
(172), and it is clear from the context that he is committed to asserting 
that coming to see (or believe) that something is pleasant (or good, or 


8 This is the characteristic form of practical conclusion which Engberg-Pedersen 
attributes to the phronimos, with which I have no particular quarrel. 
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noble, or to be done) not only does not, but could not possibly, 
engender coming to want it. So enkrateia is impossible. 

People attracted to such a view are not, of course, blind to the fact 
that there are (apparent) counter-examples. They are familiar with the 
phenomenon of people’s saying sincerely that they want such and such, 
but being led, by deliberation (or reason or reflection) to the 
conclusion that they want no such thing, but something else instead. 
And they also know that people ask themselves ‘What do I want?’ and 
find an answer as a result of deliberation (or attending lectures or 
sermons or reading books). The standard move is to maintain that 
such ‘counter-examples’ really are only apparent. Any apparent case of 
‘deliberation (or “reason” or “reflection”) generating desire’ must 
really be a case in which ‘the’ desire (or ‘calm passion’, in Hume’s 
terminology) for example for the noble, was there already, and 
deliberation (or reason, or reflection) merely serves to make it more 
determinate. And this is just the strategy that Engberg-Pedersen 
employs (172-5). 

But although Hume, perhaps, cannot be charged with inconsistency 
with respect to this strategy, the same is not true of Engberg-Pedersen. 
For he wants to maintain on Aristotle’s behalf that moral virtue cannot 
come (merely) from attending (good) iectures on ethics, even if we 
‘(s)uppose (that) nothing prevented an Aristotelian course in ethics 
from leading to a wholly determinate grasp of the good’ (170). But if 
we are allowed to hypothesize the prior existence of these ‘indetermi- 
nate’ desires (on 172 Engberg-Pedersen even allows the possibility of a 
desiderative state ‘already there from birth’ which persists (as, 
somehow, the same desiderative state) into the age at which one has a 
rational grasp), one that we can be perfectly certain is bound to be 
present in everyone is the desire for pleasure. But the good 
Aristotelian course in ethics yields not only a ‘wholly determinate grasp 
of the good’, but also a wholly determinate grasp of the (truly) pleasant. 
So the Question presents itself again. Why do I have to go through 
habituation? Why cannot I just be left untrained and unguided, to run 
wild until I reach the age of reason, and then trot along to Aristotle’s 
lectures to get my indeterminate desire for pleasure made determinate? 
‘Oh silly me’ I say after the lectures. ‘Now I see.’ And act accordingly. 
My ‘coming to see’ has not engendered my ‘coming to want’— 
pleasure was what I wanted all along—but how can we rule out? my 


9 [ am not sure that it can be ruled out entirely—what about sudden conversions? But 
neither am I certain that Aristotle insists that it must be. He does not, after all, insist that 
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'coming to see' wreaking this wonderful change, as Aristotle so 
plausibly insists that we do? 

Aristotle's view (pending some difficulties about the ‘natural’ virtue 
(ethike physike) introduced at 6.xiii,) is, as Engberg-Pedersen knows, 
that for me to be left untrained and unguided before I reach the age of 
reason really will be for me to run wi/d—haywire, off course, wrong— 
and become ‘ruined and spoilt’ or “destroyed and corrupted’ (174, 
from his discussion of 1176a21, pollai gar phthoraikai lymai anthropon 
ginontai.) And, as he also knows, and says, one upshot of my being 
‘ruined and spoilt’ in this way, according to Aristotle, is that I shall not 
find pleasant those things that are truly pleasant and which do seem 
pleasant to the good man (ko spoudaios). But why should Engberg- 
Pedersen’s Aristotle, with his ‘non-representational’ concept of desire, 
hold such a view? If the belief, or thought, that x is pleasant is so 
insulated from the desire for x that the first cannot engender the 
second, how can the indulgence of the second endanger the first? 

Having landed himself with this notion of desire, as something quite 
insulated from evaluative beliefs, Engberg-Pedersen is unsurprisingly, 
unable to give an illuminating account of why habituation is necessary 
for right desire. He gives what might be described as the horse- 
breaking account. There is only one way in which passions can be 
changed, that is ‘truly’ new practical desires created, and that is by 
force (182). ‘(T)he mechanism (sic) that lies behind the efficacy of 
habituation (is that) the person who is being habituated is *forced" to 
do some particular act in order to avoid evils that he takes to be greater’ 
(i.e. punishment). Why does this work? ‘Aristotle’s answer to this 
question consists in pointing to something that is taken as an empirical 
fact, viz. that things which are at first felt to be painful are no longer so 
“when they have become customary" (1179b35—6)’ (183). 

'There are many objections that could be made here; perhaps the 
most obvious is that on this account, even under the most generous 
interpretation, habituation will not yield much more than enkrateia. 
Aristotle does not claim that custom renders the painful positively 
enjoyable; but we are supposed to be able to account for the fact that 
the virtuous man enjoys acting virtuously; the virtuous act appears 
pleasant to him. But the deeper objection I am concerned with at the 


it is utterly impossible for argument to change people’s characters; only that it is 
impossible or at least not easy (1179b16—17). We are, quite generally, in the area where 
things are true hés epi to polu; perhaps the general truth that we do not become good by 
attending good lectures (or sermon), regardless of our upbringing, is of this sort. 
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moment, is that the account is the account of a mechanism, a mindless 
process. It is a plausible description of horse-training, but not of the 
(moral) education of rational creatures. There is, in particular, no 
room in it for the idea that the ‘enforced’ practice of virtuous acts 
yields a grasp of them as truly pleasant (and of vicious acts as truly 
unpleasant or painful). 

With this view of habituation, how can one maintain, with Aristotle, 
that the virtues are not engendered in us contrary to nature, but that, 
on the contrary, we are by nature ‘such as to receive them’? (1103a24— 
6).!° All that this could mean, on this view, is that, by nature, we are, 
like horses and unlike (so it is said) cats, capable of being ‘broken in’. 
But, even with respect to our desiderative faculty, we are not like 
horses, for the desiderative part of our soul may be counted as part of 
the rational part (1102b28- 110324). 

Why is this so? In the passage just cited Aristotle makes only very 
general claims—that the desiderative part in us can be submissive and 
obedient to reason, listen to it, or (at 1102b27) be in harmony with it. 
But with respect to the emotions at least, we can, on his behalf, be 
much more specific. It is possible for us to feel such emotions as fear, 
confidence, sexual desire, anger, pity, and love ‘at the right times, on 
the right grounds towards the right people’ (1106b20- 1) or things, 
where that notion of ‘right’ (or ‘necessary’ (dei) imports a connection 
with truth and reason. That is our nature, and it is because we are like 
this that (a) we are quite unlike either horses or cats and (4) we are 
constituted by nature to receive the virtues.!! The horse-breaking view 
of habituation gets (2) absolutely wrong and, notably, does not say 
anything about our emotions explicitly at all. 

When Engberg-Pedersen is explicitly discussing the emotions (or 
the passions, as opposed to orexeis in general) in chapter 5, he makes 


10 Engberg-Pedersen has an excellent discussion of Aristotle's claim, at 1143b6~9, 
that no one seems to be sophos "by nature’ but that people do seem to have sunesis, gnome, 
and nous ‘by nature’. This is a different point. 

! I have argued elsewhere (in ‘Plato on the Emotions’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society (PAS), Supp LVIII (1984)) that this is a substantial and disputable claim; one 
with which, for instance Plato may well not agree. One may plausibly interpret Plato as 
committed to the view that, for example, there is not a right object of sexual desire, no 
object that reason could rightly judge to be an object it would be truly pleasurable to have 
intercourse with. On such a view we are not ‘constituted by nature to receive the virtues’; 
acquiring the virtue of temperance (if it is the virtue, and not merely the enkratic 
approximation to it) necessarily involves doing violence to our nàture by eliminating 
sexual desire from it entirely. Aristotle's more optimistic view of the passions we are 
naturally subject to is that none of them is essentially irrational or contrary to reason. 
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some good points. He sets himself (yet another) difficult and 
interesting question—‘What is the special property of a Alexis which is 
ethike or a state of character?’ (29). His answer'to this (I think) is that a 
hexis is a state of character if it is ‘practical’ (in a technical sense); or 
perhaps that a hexis is a state of character if it is ‘practical’ im that it 
issues in passions, and passions are ‘practical’ (see 142). His technical 
sense of ‘practical’ (as opposed to ‘poietic’) is derived from his 
technical sense of praxis as opposed to poiesis, which is too detailed for 
me to go into here,’ but notwithstanding the complications and 
qualifications, one can discern, in his claim that the passions are 
‘practical’ and that, though they are oreveis, this is what distinguishes 
them from orexeis in general, a very interesting point. Any orexis, he 
says, involves an evaluative belief that a ‘thing, state of affairs or event 
is good or bad. But ‘an emotive evaluative belief” (i.e. one involved in 
an emotion (or appetite)) ‘will not contain any reference to some 
purpose that explains why the things, state of affairs, or event is 
considered either good or bad’ (142). An orexis for an apple, or to hit 
someone, might involve the belief that the apple, or the hitting, is 
(only) instrumentally good, as. serving some further purpose—the 
apple will keep the doctor away, the hitting will get him out of my way. 
But if that orexis is a passion, the belief would be that the apple, or the 
hitting, was good in itself, to be pursued or taken ‘for its own sake’. 

So the point of saying that the passions are (as it were) ‘practical’ as 
opposed to ‘poietic’, is that they prompt one to pursuit (or avoidance) 
of things considered good (or bad) in themselves. Or at least, says 
Engberg-Pedersen rather desperately, aware of the fact that not all the 
passions do prompt one to intentional action (as opposed to reaction— 
he considers pity (eleos) but he might also have remembered grief), this 
is true of those that contain ‘a desiderative element’—that is, the bare 
psychic pursuit. With this unnecessary qualification, Engberg-Pedersen 
turns his back on the true vision of the passions which was about to 
dawn on him. 

The significant fact about the passions is that (hos epi to polu) they 
involve ‘evaluative’ beliefs about (at least) the pleasant and painful, the 


7 His first stab at a definition is ‘A praxis is an act which is done (or chosen) for its 
own sake, i.e. which is itself considered as one thing that falls under the “eudaimonic” 
state of eupraxia’ (29) and, although this is subsequently elaborated and amended (34- 
6), it stands as a fair summary of his view. A praxis thus defined contrasts with a poiesis, 
which is an act not done or chosen for its own sake but for some ‘ulterior’ or ‘further’ 


purpose (141). 
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good and the bad ‘in themselves’, in all sorts of different ways—and 
this is what makes possible ‘going wrong in countless ways’. 

Let us raise the question ‘When does moral education start?’ In an 
uncharacteristically incautious moment, Sorabji says" that it could 
well start with the father saying to the young man ‘this is what courage 
(or, more generally, what virtue and to kalon) requires of us now’. But 
what has mother been doing with the boy hitherto—just letting him 
run wild? For if she has, father’s pious remarks are going to fall on 
stony ground. Sorabji here falls prey to the common tendency to think 
of moral or ethical education as the teaching of the moral or ‘ethical’ in 
our sense. But ethical education in Aristotle is education and 
formation of character, the training of the passions; it does not 
exclusively involve the teaching of what is morally good and bad, or 
morally pleasant and unpleasant, but the teaching of the concepts of 
the truly good and the truly pleasant simpliciter. 

Suppose we considered training for the virtue of temperance in just 
that area which is concerned with having the right attitude to the 
pleasure of food. Surely this starts at least as far back as saying to 
toddlers ‘You don't want that nasty dirty thing’. Such a remark can 
hardly be construed as merely ‘descriptive’, for the howls of frustration 
that follow the removal of the bit of cat food, or mud, or what have you, 
show that literally the remark is plainly false; the child precisely does 
want that thing; it appears pleasant to her. But it does not profess to be 
purely descriptive; it is, accompanied by the act of removing the thing, 
normative and descriptive. The child is being taught not to want that 
sort of thing, and also being taught that the nasty and dirty is as such 
the undesirable and bad. 

To teach the concept of the nasty and dirty is at least part and parcel 
of ethical education. And teaching children table manners and the 
avoidance of what will physically harm them and the pursuit of what is 
healthy if they eat it, and consideration for others, and the relative 
importance of the pleasure of eating tasty food, (ie. what could 
generally be described as ‘learning to eat well, in the way that 
temperance requires) does not proceed by carefully distinguished 
phases. It is not as if first one learnt to eat what was healthy and avoid 
what was not and then, subsequently, learnt to eat in a way that was not 
disgusting to one's society, and then some etiquette and then 
consideration for others, and then that this was all required by 


B “Aristotle on the Role of Intellect in Virtue’, PAS, LXXIV (1974). 
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temperance and then . . . . This is all, in societies in which it is taught, 
taught all together. Teaching eating well involves ‘not that nasty dirty 
thing’, and also ‘not that way’, and also ‘not that—that’s not yours’ and 
also ‘not yet’, and also ‘that’s enough’ (which is taught in a way that 
simply straddles ‘more will make you sick’ and ‘more would be more 
than your share’). and a lot more besides. (I suppose its true that the 
‘not that nasty dirty thing’ actually does come earliest, but it is still 
within a context in which other people’s food is taken out of reach, just 
as the nasty dirty thing is.) 

Such training (when it is done well) involves beginning to teach the 
right concepts of the good and the pleasant (and the bad and the 
painful)'*—~and this in a way that is not restricted to the goodness and 
pleasure of food.-In learning not to grab but to share children learn 
that the pleasure of others is good and pleasant and they learn that 
self-restraint is not necessarily painful. They learn that other people 
do not necessarily want the food they find so desirable but other things 
instead (e.g. books instead of chocolates for Christmas), and, if they 
are being trained well, they will themselves be introduced to these 
other goods and pleasures and come to feel the same. 

The fact that children can be taught further extensions of the 
concepts of the good and the pleasant in this way makes possible, 
contrary to what Engberg-Pedersen believes, the creation of new 
‘practical’ desires—in some people, namely those who do not yet have a 
settled state of character. In support of his claim that Aristotle believes 
that this is impossible, he quotes 1179b28—g ‘it seems a general truth 
that passion does not yield to reason but to force'. But at this point 
Aristotle is not discussing passion in the young and unhabituated who 
live kata pathos, but, on the contrary, the grown man who lives that way, 
as a result of ‘habits long embedded in (his) character’ (1179b18—19). 

Such men, Aristotle says ‘have not even a conception of what is 
noble and truly pleasant, since they have never tasted it’. Now in one 
sense that is equally true of children—the young and unsettled in 
character. But the difference between them is that the young can 
acquire both a conception and a taste for it—simply by being offered 
the opportunity. It is the passions of the passionate character that yield 
only to force. T'he passions of those who have yet to be habituated, and 
are being so, do not necessarily have to yield—to force or reason. They 
have to be amended, developed, complicated, and enriched—and in 


^ I would think that it also involved beginning to teach the right concept of to kalon 
but I do not particularly want to maintain that here. 
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many instances this will involve the creation of new practical desires. 

If we could get really clear about the ways in which the passions of 
the young are amended, developed, and so on, in such a way as to 
teach them the correct extensions of the concepts of the good and the 
pleasant, we would be on the way to having an answer to the Question. 
But this would, I suspect, be a very large task, involving much 
complication and variety.^ But within the straitjacket of Engberg- 
Pedersen's Humean framework, coming to see, or learning (for the 
first time) that something is good or pleasant, is merely the acquisition 
of a belief, the production of a cognitive state. What, then, does he say 
about why habituation is necessary for this? 

His views on this should appear in Chapter 7, in answer to the 
second half of his-question ‘Why (and how) does phronesis presuppose 
the non-rational cognitive state of non-rational moral virtue? His 
answer to this question, as I mentioned above, amounts to the claim 
that habituation in the form of experience is necessary for right belief or 
knowledge. But in his discussion of this he mostly overlooks, I think, 
the sorts of true beliefs we are after—for example that philosophy is 
truly pleasant, and indiscriminate sexual activity is not; that death, 
though bad, is not as bad as a life dishonourably preserved, that 


5 For instance, Burnyeat’s (implicit) answer to the Question is, in part, that some 
things only become enjoyable with practice—perhaps because it takes practice to learn 
to do them at all. This would give one a very definite answer to why virtue does not come 
from books and lectures or from doing otherwise, but only from doing virtuous acts, but 
leave it relatively unclear why adolescents do not have virtue (or phronésis). Why does the 
practice have to last so long? And although his answer is surely right for some cases it will 
not work for others. Consider for example, acquiring the practical desires proper to the 
virtue of temperance with respect to sex and let us say that this involves at least 
something like, learning to want to have sexual intercourse as, that sexual intercourse is 
best as, an expression of love within and commitment to a lifelong partnership. Here one 
needs the concept of love within and commitment to a lifelong partnership, and the concept 
of sex as an expression of that. These are examples of concepts that children simply lack, 
and must be taught, and perhaps this is a case of which one says—‘We can see why 
adolescents do not have this virtue, because it is very hard for adolescents to have an 
internalized grasp of sexual lifelong commitment’. But they surely do not acquire that 
grasp by habituation. In this sort of case it seems that much of the training must be either 
theoretical or at best theoretico-practical, not training in practice. But then may not 
much of it come from books and lectures? Is the teaching of ideals not partly done in this 
way? 

I have argued elsewhere (‘Plato on the Emotions’, op.cit.) that in some cases the 
correct training of the passions involves giving them new objects—one learns, for 
example, to fear dishonour rather than pain. Perhaps sometimes we can see, as in the 
above example, that the new object requires a certain maturity to grasp; in other cases 
that the passion takes time and practice to attach itself to the new object; rarely, if ever, is 
a case simple. 
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unavenged humiliation may be good if the slight was deserved —that is 
the beliefs that will provide, in his account, ‘the propositional element’ 
in the well-habituated passions. So these remain largely unaccounted 
for. Moreover, it is in this discussion on the cognitive aspect of virtue 
that his Kantianism comes in, providing much more to disagree with, 
notwithstanding the fact that, as always, he raises some marvellous 
questions. 

Several of the best, in this chapter, are the following: ‘Why is the 
non-rational insight of experience needed for a man to possess 
knowledge of matters of practice, viz, either techne or phronesis, or 
knowledge of the matters of nature, viz. natural science (physike 
episteme? Engberg-Pedersen comments that the answer to this 
question (in so far as he feels capable of giving it) ^will presumably 
mention two facts, one about what is known and one about rationality, 
which when taken together have the consequence that what is known 
when a man has experience is such that it cannot be learned by rational 
means’ (208) and hence goes on to ask’ What is the relevant fact about 
what is known (by the man who has techne or phronesis or episteme)? and 
‘What is the relevant fact about rationality?’ 

I do not blame Engberg-Pedersen for not being able to answer these 
last two questions; if we could, we would after all, have an answer to 
why we want to say there is a genuine distinction between a priori and a 
posteriori knowledge and indeed to whether we are right to do so. But 
his attempt to answer them just with respect to phroneésis (209) is still 
disappointing. The relevant fact about rationality, he says, is that 'any 
rational grasp may only contain a very limited amount of information' 
(since ‘for a grasp of some universal to be rational it must be 
immediately formulable in a sentence by the person who has it’). But 
the relevant fact about what is known (in the area of practice) is 'a 
highly complex set of knowledge’. 

Now on the face of it, this is simply false. One might illustrate the 
notion of ‘conveying a limited amount of information’ with the 
sentence "Two and two make four' but one could not do it with the 
sentence ‘The internal angles of a triangle add up to 180°. (Any 
triangle?’ says the child incredulously. ‘Always? Wow!) Conversely 
‘Here and now we have to spit’ (something that might be known in the 
area of practice) might, in context, well illustrate ‘a limited amount of 
information'—limited precisely by the exceptional circumstances in 
which it was applicable. (Yes I know it's usually rude, but just amongst 
this very rare tribe, on this unique occasion, it's a mark of respect.") 
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Moreover, the contrast between the ‘limited’ and ‘the complex’ does 
not correspond in any obvious way, if at all, with Aristotle’s contrast 
between things which are ‘of necessity’ and things which may be 
otherwise and are true only hos epi to polu, as surely it should if it is to 
reflect at all why and how Aristotle draws his distinction between 
empirical and non-empirical knowledge.'* 

Engberg-Pedersen is nearer the truth when, discussing the need for 
experience, he remarks that ‘(i)t is simply not possible to tell somebody 
in advance exactly what the relevant features of a situation are for it to 
require a certain response relative to some end' (210). This is 
preceded ($7.6, 205—7) by an excellent discussion of 1142a27-—30, in 
which he argues convincingly that pAronesis is like ‘geometrical 
perception’ in being ‘contextual’; that is, it is ‘a grasp of some 
particular as having a role. in some specific, rational context’ (207). His 
remarks here, notwithstanding a sinister reference to the phronimos 
grasping the particular ‘ “in the light of” some universal, rational grasp’ 
(207) promisingly recall McDowell's views on the connection between 
the need for the perception of saliences and Aristotle's claim that 
ethics is not codifiable in universal formulas." 

But he fails to take the point to heart. The ‘sinister reference’, 
initially paraphrased innocently as ‘grasps it in a rational context’ 
(i.e. that of deliberation (which is rational) with a view to the end of 
living a life of eupraxia), is subsequently glossed as ‘a perceptual 
implicit grasp of a universal’ (211), an implicit grasp which the 
phronimos can make explicit and rational. Indeed, Engberg-Pedersen 
not only assumes that what the phronimos knows is codifiable in 
universal principles; he makes the further mistake of specifying them, 
this being the point at which his Kantianism rears its head. The 
phronimos knows two, just two, principles. One is the (so-called) 
‘principle of nobility’ (which might more illuminatingly be called a 
principle of justice), namely that ‘where the question is the one of how 
natural goods should be shared there is no legitimate ground for 
ascribing to oneself a claim to the goods that is any stronger than that 
of any other [my italics] human being who will be affected by the goods 


t Engberg-Pedersen recognizes (208) that the contrast is relevant, but finds the 
notions of being capable of being otherwise and of being true for the most part only, too 
unclear to use. 

7 J. McDowell, ‘Virtue and Reason’, Monist, LXII (1979); it appears that Engberg- 
Pedersen was unaware of McDowell's work on Aristotle until after he had finished the 
book. 
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being shared out in one way or another’ (47). The second is the 
(suitably named) ‘principle of utility’ namely that ‘the final aim of the 
sharing out of the goods is the greatest possible satisfaction of needs 
[my italics] in the community of humans involved as a whole’ (47). 

Grasping these two principles, Engberg-Pedersen thinks, is suf- 
ficient to give one ‘a profound insight into the whole human condition’ 
(223) and to provide the (right) rational justification for what the 
phronimos does whenever he acts virtuously. 

Now if this were true, it would seem that profundity could be readily 
acquired by any first year ethics undergraduate, and all that would be 
difficult would be acquiring the technical philosophical ingenuity 
required to pervert every 'rational justification for a virtuous act into 
the Procrustean framework of these two familiar principles (the sort of 
ingenuity which used to be exercised by philosophers trying to show 
that every right act was ‘universalizable’ and is currently exercised by 
utilitarians). But profundity is not to be so readily acquired, and virtue 
is not difficult to acquire because it involves philosophical wizardry. So 
the Question remains; why is it so difficult? Why does it have to come 
from habituation? 

I think we are still pretty much in the dark about what the answer to 
this is. Although I objected at the outset to the fact that Engberg- 
Pedersen gives two independent answers to the Question, one 
emphasizing habituation as the repetition of virtuous acts, and the 
other ‘habituation’ in the form of experience, it may well be that there 
is an important distinction to be made along these lines. We do not 
expect the young to have ‘a profound insight into the human condition’ 
nor, (as much if not more to the point in relation to phronésis, I think) a 
profound understanding of human nature; it does seem true that, in 
general, experience of life is necessary for this. But in making this very 
vague claim we do not seem to be pointing to, or even assuming, 
anything as neat and specific as the claim that each virtue is produced 
by the very same actions as constitute the sphere of its activity. Perhaps 
the connection between the two is to be forged by emphasizing the 
necessity for the right experience of life, but just how this is to be done 


'* In fairness to Engberg-Pedersen I must mention the fact that he thinks that the 
second principle modifies the first in such a way as to undercut my italicized ‘any’. ‘The 
morally good man’, he says, ‘has a right to natural goods in precedence over the morally 
bad man because the over-all good, in terms of the satisfaction of natural needs, will be 
greater if the former obtains the goods than if the latter does.’ But just how the second 
modifies the first in this way is left obscure. 
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is unclear. We must hope that Engberg-Pedersen's painstaking 
discussion of the Question will inspire other scholars to devote similar 
attention to it. 


The Open University 


NATURE AND LIFE* 


A review of Allan Gotthelf (ed), Aristotle on Nature and Living Things, 
Philosophical and Historical Studies Presented to David M. Balme on his 
Seventieth Birthday! 


.G. E. R. LLOYD 


Tuts is a Festschrift for D. M. Balme. No one could be worthier of 
honour. A succession of by now classical articles on Aristotle’s zoology 
and his Clarendon De Partibus Animalium I and De Generatione 
Animalium I have made him the doyen of scholars writing in English— 
indeed in any language—in this field, in which with the third volume - 
of the Loeb Historia Animalium due to be published and a critical 
edition; with philosophical commentary, of the entire treatise in 
preparation, he remains extremely active. Nor should we forget that his 
first two major papers, ‘Greek Science and Mechanism, I Aristotle on 
Nature and Chance" and ‘II The Atomists',? ranged far beyond 
Aristotle in their exploration of fundamental assumptions in Greek 
natural philosophy. And to the roll-call of important works published 
by Balme the scholar must be added Balme's concerned editorship of 
Phronesis and to that in turn the work of Balme the educationalist, not 
least, of course, in his role as Principal and inspiration of what is now 
the University of Ghana, Legon. 

But the genre Festshrift is a tricky one. Scholars keen to participate 
may be as sincere as can be in their motives and yet not give of their 
best. Far too often bottom drawers are opened and ephemeral pieces 
dusted over and presented with more goodwill than confidence in their 
quality. The problem of the unity of the volume is always especially 
difficult, for on the one hand the editor does not want to dictate to his 


* (O G. E. R. Lloyd 1988 


! Allen Gotthelf (ed), Aristotle on Nature and Living Things, Philosophical and Historical 
Studies Presented to David M. Balme on his Seventieth Birthday (Mathesis Publications Inc, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Bristol Classical Press, 1985), xxix-- 410; hardback £35.00, 
paperback £15.95. 

? Classical Quarterly (CO), XXXIII (1939), 129-38. 

3 CQ, XXXV (1941), 235-8. 
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contributors, least of all when they have their attention focused on 
honouring the honorand, but on the other just any old rag-bag of 
papers does not make a book—not even a Festschrift. 

The problems of securing both high quality and unity have not all 
been entirely satisfactorily surmounted in this volume, which bears, 
too, the marks of the travails of parturition: it was planned for Balme's 
seventieth birthday in 1982, but it has taken some three years more to 
be published. As for unity, all but one of the twenty-four papers deal 
with one or other aspect of Aristotle's philosophy of nature and its 
relationship to its predecessors and successors. The exception is a 
piece by J. T. Bedu-Addo on ‘Plato on the object of knowledge: 
Theaetetus 185c ff’, a development of arguments from the Ph.D. 
dissertation that -Bedu-Addo wrote under Balme’s supervision in 
London in 1966-9. If that looks not too bad a performance on the 
score of unity, it has to be remembered that Aristotle’s philosophy of 
nature itself is a pretty accommodating rubric even before his . 
predecessors and successors are added. The other pieces in the rather 
miscellaneous section IV, entitled baldly ‘Before and After Aristotle’, 
are James Longrigg on physiological theories in the fifth century Bc 
(mostly to do with generation and nutrition and mostly in the 
Presocratic philosophers: surprisingly little use is made of the 
Hippocratic Corpus); J. B. Skemp, “The Disorderly: Motions Again’ 
(namely of the Timaeus, picking up Vlastos’s famous 1939 article 
especially; Pamela Huby, "Theophrastus in the Aristotelian Corpus, 
with particular reference to Biological Problems’; the late Paul 
Moraux's analysis of Galen's use of Aristotle's De Partibus Animalium; 
H. J. Drossaart Lulofs on textual problems in Historia Animalium 487b 
and 488a and what was made of those and other passages by Bar 
Hebraeus and Nicolaus Damascenus; and H. MacL. Currie on 
physiognomical topics in Aristotle and later rhetorical writers, notably 
Quintilian. 

These papers contain much that is of interest and much meticulous 
scholarship on detailed points: I would single out especially Huby's 
careful detective work following up possible links between material in 
Historia Animalium and what we know of the lost minor treatises of 
Theophrastus. But I turn to some of the more substantial contributions 
in the sections devoted to Aristotle himself. 

First it was a major coup for the editor to have been sent for 
inclusion by Professor Owen before he died his famous though 
unpublished paper on ‘Aristotelian Mechanics’, now of course also 
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available in his collected papers, Logic, Science and Dialectic. The 
scholarly debate that that article takes as its starting-point has by now, 
it is true, a rather antiquated ring. The opposing parties in the 'cold 
war' on which Owen comments are represented by a paper of Drabkin 
that dates from 1938 together with material from the source book he 
first edited with Cohen in 1948, and discussions in the books on 
Aristotle's physics by A. Mansion (1946) and Solmsen (1960): among 
the more recent contributions since Owen are those of Hussey's 
Clarendon Physics III and IV (1983) and Wardy's 1985 Cambridge 
Ph.D. dissertation on Physics VII. Yet Owen's article stands as an 
exceptionally clear-headed and incisive statement of the role and 
importance of abstraction in Aristotle's physics and the conditions 
under which mathematization is possible—namely when the math- 
ematics is translatable back ‘in terms of actual bodies and real 
surroundings’, that is, into the physics. 

Incisiveness also characterizes Michael Frede's contribution ‘Sub- 
stance in Aristotle's Metaphysics’, which is also a reworking of a paper 
that according to a footnote originally dates from 1972. This is a clear 
statement of the argument for the interpretation that in Metaphysics Z 
forms are particular: ‘the form of a particular object is peculiar to that 
object, just as its matter is; Socrates’ form, i.e., his soul, is different 
from Plato’s form, i.e., Plato's soul’. Aristotle is committed to this 
among other reasons because he has to claim that a form is a particular 
this, if he wants forms to be substances, since he assumes that a 
substance has to be a particular this. To the point that all things of the 
same kind appear to have the same form or are the same in form, 
Frede remarks that they do so ‘only in the sense that for things of the 
same kind the specification of their form is exactly the same’. 

Now the first difficulty I have with much of the debate over whether 
forms are particulars—both with assertions of that thesis and with 
some denials—concerns how it is we are meant to particularize forms. 
According to canonical statements in Metaphysics A and elsewhere 
(e.g. 1016b31 ff) we should always be careful when speaking of unity, 
sameness, otherness, and difference to specify the type of sameness or 
otherness in question, whether numerically, in species, in genus, or by 
analogy. ‘There is no difficulty in talking about the eidos of a man and 
the eidos of a horse being different, precisely, eidei. But if we ask the 
question of whether the eidos of Socrates and the eidos of Callias are 
the same or different and we do not mean in species, then the question 
is presumably meant to be a question concerning their numerical 
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difference: are they one or two? But the difficulty with that is that the 
standard way of securing numerical difference is via matter (as for 
example at 1016b32 f). But while we can differentiate Socrates and 
Callias—the sunola—as two numerically thanks to the fact that they 
have their respective matter, that cannot be said straightforwardly 
about their forms. They do not have matter: they are the forms of the 
enmattered sunola. If that is true, then the question that has been at the 
bottom of a good deal of the scholarly dispute, namely are the forms of 
Socrates and Callias particular in the sense that there are two of them, 
is an improper question. Forms are just not the kind of item that can 
be differentiated numerically—other, that is, than by differentiating 
the sunola of which they are the Forms. It makes then, no more sense 
to say that Socrates’ Form and Callias’ are one than to say that they are 
ipo. We can properly enquire which forms are the same (i.e. in species) 
and which not, and differentiate Socrates’ form from that of a horse in 
that way. We can further say that Socrates’ form is Socrates'—in the . 
sense that it is one of the two components of the composite sunolon we 
identify as Socrates. It is peculiar to Socrates in that way. But it is wise 
to avoid speaking of it as different from Plato's, for (a) that is not true, so 
far as specific difference goes, and (P) where numerical difference is 
concerned, that is an improper question. 

That point by itself does not, of course, resolve the problems of 
reconciling Aristotle's rejection of the universal as substance and his 
continued insistence that definition (which has been said in Z.4 to be 
primarily of substances) is of the universal (e.g. Z.11.1036a28 f). 
Those who, like Michael Frede, advocate particular forms have an 
easy time with the first of those positions—which, as Frede rightly 
insists, is not just a matter of the battery of arguments used in Z.13, for 
the rejection of universal as substance is already anticipated in Z.10 at 
1035b27 ff for instance. But the difficulty that a resolution in that 
direction poses is that of rescuing the theory of knowledge and of 
definition. Michael Frede is, of course, well aware of the problem 
though he does not go into it in this paper, which concentrates, rather, 
on arguing the case for taking the rejection of the universal as 
substance at its fullest force. On the problem of definition, however, 
the verdict must remain open until his full-scale commentary on 
Metaphysics Z, undertaken in collaboration with Günther Patzig, is 
available. Meanwhile this article in the Balme Festschrift is essential 
reading for all students of Aristotle's metaphysics. 

I turn now to several contributions that deal with problems to do 
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with teleology and necessity. The question of whether or in what sense 
Aristotle is committed to a broad, cosmic, and not just species-specific 
teleology is one that occupies four contributors, with Furley, Kahn, 
and Ferguson all inclined in one way or another to a broad conception, 
while Kullmann favours a narrower view. Kullmann, who takes issue 
with Furley's 1966 BICS article (‘Lucretius and the Stoics’), uses the 
well-known distinction between hou heneka in the sense of aim and hou 
heneka in the sense of who is benefited to suggest three types of finality 
at work in Aristotle, one for each of those two senses, and the third 
(most in evidence in the zoology) where the two notions are combined. 
One important text in Politics I (1256b15 ff) that has been used to 
support a non-species-specific teleology is reinterpreted by Kullmann 
as type two finality: when Aristotle says that plants are for the sake of 
animals, and the other animals for the sake of man, this corresponds to 
the idea at work when materials are put to human use. The first type of 
finality (for example when God is said to be the aim) is part of the 
doctrine of motion, but there are no systematic connections between 
the various types that would justify attributing a ‘universal teleological 
Weltbild" to Aristotle. 

That may not be entirely satisfactory, first in relation to the Politics 
text, where the reference to plants being for the sake of animals shows 
that Aristotle has in mind other immediate ends as well as ultimate 
human ones. It is a pity that Ferguson, whose topic is ‘teleology in 
Aristotle's Politic? and who has no great difficulty in showing that the 
work is indeed steeped in teleology through and through, does not 
consider this particular text in greater detail. 

Moreover the range of operation of Kullmann's first-type finality is 
explored by Kahn in a paper that suggests if not a conflicting view, at 
least a contrasting emphasis. In it Kahn takes nine specific passages to 
support the claim that the role of the Prime Mover is not just limited to 
the heavens. Rather ‘as supreme instance of unqualified actuality and 
divine life, the (Prime Mover) serves as a kind of metaphysical magnet 
drawing all natural potencies on to their realization in act and to the 
acquisition of their specific form' (184). Though the magnet is Kahn's, 
of course, Aristotle himself provides plenty of problematic metaphors 
which appear to ascribe desires far beyond the range of recognizably 
living things such as the heavenly bodies and animals. 

One crucial text for assessing the role of finality outside the purely 
biological sphere in Physics II.8, of which Furley offers what seems to 
me an eminently convincing account. The clear evidence of Physics 
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198b34—199a8 on Furley’s view shows that a purely mechanical 
account of regular rainfall in winter is mot in Aristotle’s opinion 
adequate, though as often teleology is not in competition with, but 
supplements, such an account. To be sure an inference from regularity 
to finality will not in general do: there are many residues, for example, 
that are regular enough but explicitly said not to be for the sake of 
anything (as is said, e.g. at De Partibus Animalium 677415 ff). But 
regularity is enough to rule out chance. It is, however, important to 
spell out very clearly the answer to the question Furley ends with, 
namely what the good served by regular winter rainfall is. Obviously not 
for some particular individual’s crop, or even, perhaps, for human 
crops in general, but rather, as Furley says, for plant life as a whole, the 
assumption being that in turn it is better for there to be plants than not. 

On the topic of necessity and its many modalities Dorothea Frede 
undertakes a detailed analysis of Metaphysics E.3 and rather in criticism 
of Sorabji’s view of that passage argues against its determinist 
implications. Charlton in a complex discussion of the grounds on 
which Aristotle rejected the harmonia theory of the soul concludes that 
he did so for reasons similar to Plato’s, namely its determinist 
implications, and on a theme that has been much analysed by Bernard 
Williams and Martha Nussbaum, but without reference to them, 
Verbeke discusses the impact of chance on happiness. However 
perhaps the most valuable contribution in this area comes from 
Cooper, who taking issue with Balme’s earlier attempts to treat cases 
of material necessity as ultimately reducible to ones of hypothetical 
necessity, engages in a detailed study of the distinctions between those 
two. The latter complements and in no way conflicts with teleology. 
While Aristotle objects to the former when used (as in Democritus, he 
implies) exclusively, he is perfectly happy on his own account to invoke 
and use material necessity in many contexts in his biology. There is, to 
be sure, some tension between the actual causal accounts given in the 
zoological works and the official schema Aristotle presents in some 
texts, for example De Partibus Animalium 64223 ff and Physics 11.9. But 
Cooper is surely right that the way to resolve this is not to force the 
detailed causal accounts to fit the schema (as Balme rather tried to do) 
but to supplement the schema in the light of these accounts—a point 
of view with which Balme himself, it seems, is now in substantial 
agreement. 

Issues such as teleology and necessity span not just the zoological 
and the physical treatises but much of the rest of the Aristotelian 
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Corpus. But it is particularly the zoology that has been the focus of a 
veritable resurgence of scholarly interest in recent years, a development 
that owes a very great deal, of course, to Balme himself. It is, however, 
a field where moderately agreed results have proved particularly hard 
to come by and in which there has been a fair amount of pretty wild 
speculation. Some of the more purely biological pieces in this volume 
can certainly not be accused of that. H. D. P. Lee produces a stalwart 
defence of his chronological hypotheses against Solmsen's attack (in 
his 1978 Hermes article "The Fishes of Lesbos and their Alleged 
Significance for the Development of Aristotle): even if Historia 
Animalium 1X is tricky, passages in De Partibus Animalium and De 
Generatione Animalium can, on Lee's view, be used to support the claim 
that Aristotle made personal observations of marine life at Pyrrha. 
M. Grene, too, stimulated by the problems posed by the interpretation 
of De Partibus Animalium 640a1 and the question of whether or not 
natural science is theoretical, suggests in a careful note that different . 
criteria may be in play in Aristotle's various classifications of sciences 
as theoretical, practical, and productive. Writing on 'Aristotle on 
Form' Hamlyn focuses especially on form as correlative to matter and 
offers some sober commentary on Balme's famous 1980 AGP article* 
denying that Aristotle was an essentialist. R. W. Sharples, discussing 
the account of the transmission of inherited characteristics in 4e 
Generatione Animalium IV.3, among other texts, notes the problem that 
this poses and suggests that it might be resolved either by querying the 
claim that it is only form that the father transmits or by challenging the 
limitation of form to what is common to all members of the species. On 
the question of how Aristotle himself resolved the issue Sharples 
withholds judgement, contenting himself with noting that there is a 
tension and providing some useful comments on how some later 
Aristotelian commentators, Alexander and Michael of Ephesus, 
interpreted his doctrine of form. 

But it must be said that P. Pellegrin, the author of one of the most 
important recent books on Aristotle's zoology,? does engage in more 
speculative forays into the relationship between the biology and the 
metaphysics in his provocatively entitled paper "Aristotle: a Zoology 
without Species'. One of the great merits of the book on classification 


* ‘Aristotle’s Biology was not Essentialist’, AGP, LXII (1980), 1-12. 
* Now available in an English translation by A. Preus, Aristotle’s Classification of 
Animals (Berkeley, 1986). 
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was to have shown, following Balme's lead, that the terms genos, eidos, 
and analogia are context- or level-relative, though Pellegrin's further 
claim that the biology is best characterized as a ‘moriology’ since 
Aristotle’s strategic concern is with the parts of animals has proved 
more controversial. But whatever may be said about the zoology, the 
further claims in this paper that in the metaphysics too Aristotle 
defends the thesis that the parts are ousiai must be resisted. Metaphysics 
Z.2 certainly mentions that view in its outline of a number of items that 
are commonly supposed to be substances, but, so far from expressing 
Aristotle's considered verdict on the subject, 7.16 rules out that 
interpretation with a series of arguments to show that the parts are just 
potentialities: they fail in particular not just the separability require- 
ment, but the test of unity (1040bs5 ff). It is the individual animals 
themselves that operate throughout the discussion as the paradigms for 
substances, and when we add that Aristotle argues that no substance 
can be composed of substances (103923 ff, 1041a3 ff) a moriological . 
interpretation of the metaphysics seems badly askew. - 

The two longest papers in the volume are those of Lennox and the 
editor, Gotthelf, himself. Lennox asks ‘Are Aristotelian Species 
Eternal?’ and remarks at the outset that the claim that they are must be 
difficult to establish because of the inherent problems of understanding 
Aristotle's concept of eidos where the Greek may be translated 
variously as ‘form’ and ‘species’. The thesis he proceeds to argue for is 
that the evidence will support the claim that 'there is an eternal 
generation of organisms which are one in form and that, as a 
consequence for this, kinds including species, are eternal’ but that it 
does not justify, the further claim that ‘Aristotelian forms are eternal’. 
In the subsequent wide-ranging discussion many illuminating points 
are made and the case for the two-part thesis broadly made out. It is, 
however, surprising that having begun with that remark on the 
ambiguities of eidos Lennox in the outcome pays comparatively little 
attention to precisely how that term is to be taken in particular 
passages. Moreover if someone wished to advance the further claim 
that Aristotle wished positively to deny that forms are eternal, while still 
asserting that species are, the terms available to Aristotle himself to do 
this raise quite a problem. That is not to accuse Aristotle of confusion, 
but to underline the—well-known—trickiness of these issues. Within 
this volume alone, and not to mention Balme's own contributions to 
the topic, the divergent interpretive assumptions and approaches in 
Hamlyn, Lennox, Pellegrin, and Sharples, to go no further, illustrate 
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the lack of consensus, indeed one may say rather the impasse that 
current scholarship faces in this area. 

Last but certainly not least Gotthelf analyses passages in the 
zoological treatises for evidence of Aristotle's views on fundamental 
metaphysical problems, substance, essence, and definition especially. 
Gotthelf modestly describes his research project as ‘notes towards a 
study’ and repeatedly stresses the tentative nature of his conclusions 
and the need for further work. ‘The method he adopts is to set out ten 
important occurrences of ousia, to ti en einai, to einai plus dative and the 
like from De Partibus Animalium U-IV and De Incessu Animalium 
(excluding those in methodological or otherwise theoretical texts) and 
to study the definienda, what is offered as, or as part of, the definitions 
and the nature of the ‘definitional relation’ (e.g. ‘is present in the 
ousia’). 

Gotthelf is struck by the variety his study brings to light, under all 
three heads: for example the definienda are at widely differing levels of . 
generality and so too are what appear as components in the definitions 
(which include both material and formal items). The fundamental 
question is, rather, what to make of this and that raises a problem with 
regard to the method or rather to the status of the evidence cited. Just 
how far do these variations reflect variations in Aristotle’s theory of 
definition, of substance, and of essence? It is notorious that even in the 
Metaphysics and even in contexts where it would appear to be essential 
for Aristotle not to deviate from examples of what are indeed 
substances, he nevertheless talks of items such as bronze spheres or 
circles or even mathematical ones as if they were—while everyone 
knows that substance is said trichos, of the composite whole and of the 
matter as well as of the form or essence. Worse still, of course, when 
Aristotle uses the term /ogos the spectrum of possibilities is vast—and 
they remain not inconsiderable even with horizesthat. 

Gotthelf is certainly aware of such elementary points and he could 
justify his procedure with the argument that however strict or loose 
Aristotle's use of key terms in particular passages may be, the first task 
of interpretation is to set out all the texts that use the same family of 
expressions. Yet for the wider implications on the question of the 
metaphysical assumptions in play in the zoology, that problem of the 
strictness or looseness of the use of terms has to be confronted 
systematically. l 

The verdict I would reach on the volume as a whole is, perhaps 
inevitably, a mixed one. There are some absolutely first-rate pieces of 
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the greatest interest and importance: but a great deal that is only rather 
second-rate. But one criticism cannot be made. There can be no doubt 
of the energy, conscientiousness, and care of the editor, whose 
enthusiasm for the enterprise and whose devotion to the honorand are 
everywhere in evidence in the volume and touchingly expressed in the 
introduction. One contributor after another notes just how much they 
have learnt from Gotthelf ’s own writings, especially his famous essay 
on teleology, but also how much their papers have benefited from his 
constructive criticisms and advice. The project was wholly admirable: 
that the execution is imperfect is certainly not due to a lack of editorial 
effort, but reflects merely the material he was offered. 


King's College, Cambridge 


NOVA NON PHILOSOPHANDI 
PHILOSOPHIA* 


A review of Anna Maria Ioppolo, Opinione e Scienza! 


HENRY MACONI 


'They taught that nature has given mankind no criterion to which we can refer 
each of the things that exist in order to judge them accurately. Hence they 
required us to assert nothing about anything and to hold back on all matters 
(évréyew wept TaVTwr). (Galen, de Optima Doctrina 1.43-4K) 


Since after this it was necessary to inquire also into the conduct of life, which 
cannot be determined without a criterion, . . . Arcesilaus says that those who 
hold back on all matters will measure their choices and avoidances and in 
general their actions by what is reasonable (ro evAcyw), and that if they 
proceed in accordance with this criterion they will be successful. 

(Sextus, adversus Mathematicos V11.158) 


Arcesilaus (like Pyrrho before him) was a thorough-going Sceptic, zepi 
qávrov éméxov; but (unlike Pyrrho) he devised a method for guiding 
his actions and conducting his life. He recognized no criterion of truth. 
He advocated a criterion of action. 

So, at least, some ancient texts seem to say, and so most scholars 
once believed. But almost fifty years ago Pierre Couissin advanced a 
different interpretation of the philosophical activity of Arcesilaus and 
the New Academy. The Academics, according to Couissin, had no 
philosophical position of their own. Theirs was a purely critical 
philosophizing—and the object of their critique was the Stoa. ‘It is not 


* (O Henry Maconi 1988 
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that they invented or taught on their own account a theory of 
knowledge or of action; rather, they borrowed from their opponents 
the material for their counterattacks.” Arcesilaus did not himself ‘hold 
back on all matters’: he argued that the Stoic Sage was obliged, by the 
Stoics’ own conception of knowledge, to hold back. He did not himself 
offer rò evAoyor as a criterion of action: he argued that the Stoic Sage, 
once reduced to ézoyy, had nothing better at his disposal.’ 


I 


Couissin's view, or the 'dialectical' intepretation, of Arcesilaus is in 
certain respects philosophically attractive; and it can claim some 
support at least from the ancient testimonies.* In recent years, and 
especially among Anglo-American scholars, it has enjoyed a consider- 
able vogue. The main theme of Anna Maria Ioppolo's new book is that 
the dialectical interpretation is all wrong? At the beginning of her 
study she lays down two exegetical criteria: first, that Arcesilaus' 
criticisms were aimed at Zeno and his immediate followers, not at 
Chrysippus; secondly, that Arcesilaus and Zeno will both have drawn 
some of their philosophical concepts from their common philosophical 
background (11). On this basis she attempts to ‘recover the originality 
of Arcesilaus' philosophy’ (13). With verve and learning she argues 
against Couissin and in favour of the older interpretation of 
Arcesilaus—or rather, in favour of a sophisticated revision of that 
interpretation. 

The book divides into two main parts. The first, and longer, deals 


? Pierre Couissin, ‘Le stoicisme de la Nouvelle Académie’, Revue d'Histoire de la 
Philosophie, II (1929), 241—76: the quotation comes from p 32 of the English version 
published in The Skeptical Tradition, ed M. F. Burnyeat (Berkeley, 1983). 

? This is only the crudest summary of a part of Couissin’s interpretation of the New 
Academy, an interpretation which is more complicated (and less unambiguous) that the 
summary suggests. 

+ See most clearly Index Academicorum (Ind Acad) XX.2—4: d]rodbatvipfevos 8' atró]c 
ot6€ érv, nóvov è tas tAAas tàéyyæv olpéaets. 

* [n her last chapter she briefly defends a dialectical interpretation of Carneades. 
Plutarch says both of Arcesilaus (ad Colotem (ad Col) 1121f—reporting and endorsing 
the claim of Colotes) and of Carneades (de Stoicorum repugnantibus (Stoic rep) 1036b— 
reporting and endorsing the claim of the Stoics) that oSév tóvov Aéye:: in the case of 
Arcesilaus, this means that he claimed no originality, pretending that he was simply 
reviving the views of the Old Academy; in the case of Carneades, the same phrase 
signifies that he asserted nothing in propria persona (193). For a similar distinction 
between Arcesilaus and Carneades see Augustine Acad IIILxvii.39. 
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with epistemology. The second discusses practical philosophy. Each 
part first analyses Arcesilaus’ views and then considers the Stoic 
reaction to them. A final chapter is given to Carneades. 

Much of Ioppolo's argument is controversial, and much of it is 
speculative: the state of the evidence permits no other possibility. For 
the same reason, her discussion is sometimes complex, even convol- 
uted. My review must be selective, and it will sometimes simplify; nor 
can it adequately represent the subtlety of analysis and richness of 
detail which embellish every page of the book. 


III 


Ioppolo recalls (109—10) that Arcesilaus was a popular and admired 
figure in his lifetime: &zoóey9eis pds Adnvaiwv ws obócís (Diogenes 
Laertius (DL) IX.44; cf. Eratosthenes, ap Strabo Lii.2). She stresses 
that his philosophy was seriously undertaken, that it was a genuine 
search for truth, and that his position in the Platonic tradition is the key 
to understanding his thought. 

No doubt Arcesilaus was a serious thinker. But was he concerned to 
pursue the truth? Ioppolo relies on a text from Cicero.*: 


Arcesilan vero non obtrectandi causa cum Zenone pugnavisse sed verum 
invenire voluisse . . . intelligitur. (Lucullus (Luc) XXIV.76) 


Can we put weight on this sentence? Cicero is replying to the 
objection, raised at Lucullus V1.16, that Arcesilaus was merely a 
captious &vriàoyikós. In the parallel passage in the Academica his reply 
runs like this: 


cum Zenone . . . Arcesilas sibi omne certamen instituit, non pertinacia aut 
studio vincendi ut quidem mihi videtur sed earum rerum obscuritate. 
(Acad XII 44) 


In both passages the main point is the same: Arcesilaus vied with Zeno 
for serious philosophical reasons, not from a petty desire to squabble. 
The verum invenire, present in Lucullus and dropped in Academica, is 
peripheral. 

Again, at Lucullus XXIV.76 Cicero presents the verum invenire as the 
conclusion of an inference of his own. He has no direct evidence that 


* She also observes that Sextus’ Seu... gyreiv (M VII 158) is at least consistent with 
the thesis of a truth-seeking Arcesilaus: 124 n 6. 
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Arcesilaus was motivated by desire for truth; he infers this—and the 
inference is shaky—from the way in which Arcesilaus argued. 

Again, even if Arcesilaus himself had claimed to be searching for the 
truth, how strong would the claim have been? Zeno was ¢nTnrikós in 
earnest (DL VIL15). The Pyrrhonians also claimed the name 
fnryntixoi, from the fact that dei £grovoww (e.g. Sextus, Outlines 
of Pyrrhonism (PH) 1.7). But their claim was true only in a 
Pickwickian sense. Why think that Arcesilaus was any more zetetic 
than Aenesidemus? ! 

Finally, Cicero himself tells a different story about Arcesilaus' 
motivation: 


. . faciebat ut contra omnium sententias disserens de sua’ plerosque 
deduceret ut . . . facilius ab utraque parte assensio sustineretur. . 


(Acad XII.45) 


This passage, as loppolo recognizes (55—6), states that Arcesilaus’ aim 
was not the discovery of truth but the introduction of ézoyj.? 

Hence I am not convinced that Arcesilaus was an ingenuous seeker 
after truth. But equally, I do not believe that the point is of any great 
importance. For Ioppolo, it matters that Arcesilaus was a serious 
philosopher—that he was not merely concerned to annoy Zeno. And 
there is good evidence for this view. Since it is false that all serious 
philosophizing is a search for truth, we can ascribe to Arcesilaus a 
serious philosophical purpose without making him a zetetic. 

What of Arcesilaus’ Platonism? Opinione e Scienza is studded with 
references to Plato's dialogues; and the book carefully traces the 
numerous ropes and strings and threads which tie Arcesilaus to his 
tradition.? Not that Arcesilaus was a closet Dogmatist. À few ancient 


7 Plasberg in the Teubner prints disserens de sua, which is read by half the MS 
tradition (the other half have the nonsensical dies iam). Madvig had offered dicens in eam 
for dies iam, and Reid prints this with the remark that disserens de sua is ‘plainly the 
conjecture of a scribe'. Ioppolo (55 n 95) ascribes dicens in eam to Reid and disserens de 
sua to Madvig. 

* It is not enough to say that ‘since the result of the discussion is &zopéío, which leads 
to ézoxf,, the search for the truth and ézoyf, are in the last analysis in a certain sense 
identical’ (159). Even if the search for truth always leads to ézoyf, it is one thing to 
search for truth and quite another to attempt to introduce ézox7. 

? ‘The idea that Arcesilaus should be see as a Platonist is not, of course, in itself a new 
one. See e.g. H. J. Mette, ‘Zwei Akademiker heute: Krantor von Soloi und Arkesilaos 
von Pitane', Lustrum, XXI (1978), 7—94, at 87: 'Naturlich war Arkesilaos in erster Linie 
Platoniker’; Michael Frede, "The Sceptic’s Two Kinds of Assent’, in Philosophy in 
History, ed R. Rorty, J. B. Schneewind, Q. Skinner (Cambridge, 1984), 258: ‘What I 
want to suggest is that Arcesilaus and his followers thought of themselves as just 
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texts ascribe ‘esoteric’ doctrines to him: he was sceptical in public but 
taught old-fashioned Platonism to his intimates. Ioppolo rightly rejects 
these reports.'° Her Arcesilaus philosophized in propria persona, but he 
did not teach the Theory of Forms. Rather, the Platonic connections 
are connections of method and of attitude. Although I have doubted 
whether the concept of ‘research’, £579o«s, which ‘characterises the 
philosophy of Socrates and of Plato himself', is a hallmark of 
Arcesilaus’ thought, the method of mpós rà évavría Siadéyer dou, 
which Arcesilaus practised with unparalleled subtlety, is indisputably 
an offshoot of Platonic dialectic. 


According to the sceptical Academy, Plato too had subjected everything to 
examination, because nothing is certain. Hence Arcesilaus, in criticizing and 
refuting the views of others, was following the same method as his 
predecessors in the search for the truth. (159) 


Not only that: the same method led to a similar result. For Ioppolo 
argues that Arcesilaus' scepticism did not derive from his opposition to 
Zeno (36);! nor should we suppose any influence from Pyrrho (39 
n 54). Rather, his sceptical draughts were drawn from the wells of the 
Academy. Cicero says so: | 


Arcesilas . . . ex variis Platonicis libris sermonibusque Socraticis hoc maxime 
arripuit, nihil esse certi quod aut sensibus aut animo percipi possit. 
(Cicero, de Oratore (de Or) IILxviii.67)? 


What could be more plain? 


following Socratic practice’; A. A. Long, ‘Diogenes Laertius, Life of Arcesilaus’, 
Elenchos, VII (1986), 431-49, at 441: ‘We should also remember that Arcesilaus won the 
headship of the Academy over the older Socratides, who withdrew in his favour. As time 
went by, Arcesilaus appeared to be someone who had introduced a revolution in the 
Academy, and his originality should not be doubted. But there may have been more 
continuity with his Academic colleagues than appears from our record. At least, we can 
suppose that he seemed the best man to carry the school forward in its Socratic guise.’ 


10 See 35 n 45, following John Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy, Hypomnemata 
56 (Góttingen, 1978), 296-306, and C. Levy, ‘Scepticisme et dogmatisme dans 
l'Académie: “L’ésoterisme de Arcésilas" ’, Revue des Etudes Latines, LVI (1978), 335-48. 
The main texts are Diocles (?) of Cnidus, ap Numenius, fr 25 des Places = Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica (PE) XIV.vi.6; anonymi ap Sextus, PH 1.234; Augustine, Acad 
IH.xvii.38. 

' Contrast Mette, op cit n 9, 91, summarizing the received opinion: ‘Die 
“skeptische” Haltung des Arkesilaos hat auf jeden Fall ihre Wurzel in der Abwehr der 
neuen in der Xroà Hoian wirkenden Schule’. 

12 Other scholars have taken the same view: references in Mette, op cit n 9, 91. 

3 Cf Acad XIL44; de Natura Deorum l.xi.70; Plutarch, ad Col 1122a; Lactantius, 
Divinae Institutiones (Div Inst) IILvi.7. 
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Now every scholar should admit that the Socratic tradition 
contributed to Arcesilaus’ philosophical education. He knew his 
Plato'* and he no doubt knew other Socratic authors too. And he 
would have found sceptical remarks of one sort and another scattered 
throughout these works. But what more than this are we entitled to 
say? There are two things which we are surely not entitled to say. 

First, we should not infer that Pyrrho had no influence on 
Arcesilaus. We have no reason to believe that there was only one 
historical origin of Arcesilaus' scepticism. Influence from the Socratic 
tradition is perfectly compatible with influence from Pyrrho. And the 
evidence connecting Arcesilaus with Pyrrho is early and impressive.'? 

Secondly, we cannot infer that Arcesilaus became a sceptic because 
he took Plato to-be a sceptic. It is indeed certain that Arcesilaus 
interpreted Socrates and Plato as sceptics.'^ Most scholars, I guess, 
assume that Arcesilaus was moved by philosophical arguments 
(arguments some of which he may have taken from Plato) to 
adopt a sceptical position, and that he therefore—ingenuously or 
disingenuously—interpreted Plato's philosophy as generally sceptical. 
And this is no doubt right. For Plato was not a sceptic; his dialogues do 
not purvey a sceptical philosophy; no honest reader could peruse the 
dialogues and come to the conclusion that Plato held to a sceptical 
system. If you are antecedently determined to discover scepticism in 
the dialogues, you may pull out a few sceptical plums. But unless 
Arcesilaus had this antecedent determination, he could never have 
imagined that Plato had mixed a sceptical pudding. 


IV 


But these points are trifling in comparison with the question of the 
relation between Arcesilaus and the Stoics. loppolo denies that 
Arcesilaus’ scepticism derived from his opposition to the Stoics; she 
does not deny—of course she does not deny—that Arcesilaus attacked 


4 See Ind Acad XIX.14-16. 

'S Note in particular Ariston's epigram (Sextus, PH 1.234; DL IV.33; Numenius, 
fr 25 des Places = Eusebius, PE XIV.v.13) and Timon’s lines (DL, loc cit; Numenius, 
loc cit [= frags 31 Diels = 805 Lloyd-Jones/Parsons and 32D = 806LP])—both 
Ariston (DL VII 162) and Timon (DL IX.114~15) knew Arcesilaus. See also 
e.g. Sextus, PH I.232; Numenius, fr 25 des Places = Eusebius, PE XIV.vi.4; Minucius 
Felix, Octavius XIII.3. 

^ For the evidence see Glucker, op cit n 10, 37-47. 
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the Stoa. On the contrary, she holds that ‘his polemic is directed 
almost exclusively against the Stoics’, and that ‘his aim . . . is to bring to 
light the inadequacies and contradictions in Stoic doctrine, forcing 
them to accept theses which call their dogmatism into question’ (65). 
Indeed, as her subtitle indicates, the ‘debate’ between Stoics and 
Academics is the burden of the book. Thus Arcesilaus criticized Zeno, 
and Chrysippus replies to Arcesilaus; then: 


Carneades adopted in his turn the same strategy which Chrysippus had used 
against Arcesilaus: he emended those aspects of Arcesilaus’ position which 
Chrysippus’ criticisms had succeeded in showing to be rather weak, and he 
incorporated the criticisms into his own teaching; he took over concepts which 
belonged to Stoic philosophy—and used them in a contrary sense." 


One of the attractions of Couissin’s view is its vivid appreciation of the 
cut and thrust of the Hellenistic philosophical debates. loppolo’s 
interpretation yields nothing to Couissin in this respect. 

And why did Arcesilaus attack the Stoa? Ioppolo states that ‘the 
importance which the Stoic school had acquired in Athens led 
Arcesilaus to defend the philosophical prestige of the Academy’ (20).? 
In fact, ‘the deepest difference (between Arcesilaus and Zeno) 
concerned the interpretation of the philosophy of Socrates’ (17; cf. 13, 
41). For Zeno had attempted to steal Socrates from the Academy and 
set him up in the Stoa, and Arcesilaus’ assault on Zeno was 
determined by a desire to restore Socrates to his proper location. 

I confess that I am a little uneasy about all this. Is it not a little 
fanciful? (We know that the Hellenistic schools were concerned with 
their pedigrees, but were these concerns a primary motivation for 
debates which in their content were exclusively philosophical?) Is it not 
somewhat too simple a story? (The causal connections which link one 
philosopher to another are complex, plural, and largely unknowable.) 
And is it not in any case of marginal relevance to the dispute with the 
Couissinites? For the dispute is not about the historical origins of 
Arcesilaus’ thought but about its philosophical content. ‘The question 
is not: whence came Arcesilaus’ ideas? Rather it is: what were those 
ideas? 


7 p 193; cf. e.g. 12, 141 n 56, 150. 
5 Virtually the same view in Couissin, op cit n 2, 39: from Numenius, fr 25 des Places 
= Eusebius, PE XIV.vi.13. 
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Ioppolo's Arcesilaus is an original philosopher in two ways: he 
contributed to the development of certain philosophical concepts, and 
he devised and maintained certain philosophical theses. It is worth 
keeping the two ways distinct. A moderate Couissinite could concede 
that Arcesilaus did important conceptual work, but still maintain that 
his philosophy was dialectical; for the indispensable essence of 
Couissin's interpretation is that Arcesilaus advanced no philosophical 
views of his own. 

The concepts in question are both theoretical and practical: 
kaTopSwpa and eiAoyov, inox) and á6gAov, 56éa and «porérevo, and 
others.'? These notions were indubitably used by Arcesilaus. They also 
figure in Stoicism. Couissin held that they were Stoic notions, and that 
Arcesilaus employed them in their Stoic sense and for polemical 
purposes. Ioppolo argues that the notions were neither proprietary nor 
original to Stoicism. Arcesilaus invented them, or inherited them from 
his own tradition; and he then bequeathed them to Chrysippus. Thus 
in the case of wpowérera, Chrysippus ‘took over the concept from 
Arcesilaus—but used it in an opposite sense’ (91; cf. 12). Arcesilaus 
was not a parasite on the Stoic body; rather, he provided it with 
sustenance—and later Stoicism fed fatly on the conceptual enquiries 
of the New Academy. 

In general, Ioppolo's view seems to me both prudent and plausible; 
and many of her particular examples are well taken.” But on occasion I 
wonder if she is not too subtle. The notion of Sdéa is an important case 
in point. 

The word 8o£a has, according to Ioppolo, two different senses (in 
the relevant texts). Zeno used it to mean ‘weak assent’ (M VII.151), 
and in this sense ‘it has above all a moral connotation’ (23). Secondly, 
it means ‘assent to what is not apprehended’ (M VII.156). The second 
sense was developed by Arcesilaus in his attack on Zeno's epistem- 
ology. And Chrysippus found himself forced to adopt it alongside the 


Zenonian sense. 

? See also Glucker, op cit n 10, 217, cited by Ioppolo, ro n 3. 

2 But she should not appeal to DL IV.33 as evidence that ‘Arcesilaus was keen to 
distinguish the meanings of words’ (124 n 8). Diogenes says: hv à& koi à£uoporrucoraros 
kai ournypévos kal év TH Aakig Ova raus THY ovóparwv. This—pace Long, op cit n 9, 
447—is a comment on Arcesilaus’ oral style (“He was dignified and concise, and in his 
speech clearly articulated his words’). The last clause refers to delivery—Arcesilaus did 
not mumble or slur—and not to any interest in the detection of ambiguities. 
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Is it plausible to call Zeno’s idea of adéa a moral notion? Ioppolo 
insists on the point,?' connecting it with the thesis that the Sage does 
not hold opinions. And she means thereby to identify 5ó£o: with 
ignorance ‘of what is good and what is bad’ (100). Her evidence? is 
adversus Mathematicos V11.157: according to Arcesilaus, rò 8o£á£ew 
cannot characterize a Stoic Sage—robro yap adpocivns Tv Kar’ 
avroUs koi Tav &paprqpárov aitov. 'Opining is a mark of folly and a 
cause of error’: does that imply that every (or even that any) óó£o must 
concern itself with the good or the bad? I cannot see that it does. If I 
form the opinion that there is a bison in my room, that is surely a mark 
of folly, and it may lead me into serious error—1 may, for example, 
squander my fortune on bison-traps. But the opinion which drags me 
low is not a moral. opinion. Thus I see no reason for ascribing to Zeno 
the bizarre and unparalleled idea that the only objects of óó£o are 
moral items.” 

Secondly, did Arcesilaus ‘lead Zeno to recognize a meaning of 
"opinion" which he had not initially thought of’ (28)? Arcesilaus 
argued against Zeno as follows: (1) There is no such thing as 
KkaTaAnyus; hence (2) if the Sage assents, he opines. But (3) the Sage 
will never opine. Hence (4) the Sage will hold back on all things.?* As 
Ioppolo says, in (2) the word 66a must have what she thinks of as its 
Arcesilaan sense. But then the argument will be invalid—it will 
commit a fallacy of equivocation—unless óó£a has the same sense in 
(3). Hence of two things one: either Arcesilaus’ argument is an 
ignoratio elenchi, to which Zeno has a simple reply (‘But thats not what 
I meant by 86£o"); or else—the option we shall surely prefer—the 
*Arcesilaan sense’ of óó£a was the sense in which Zeno took the term, 
the sense he gave it in (2) and (3) alike. 

It is true that no extant text explicitly ascribes this sense to Zeno.” 
But this fact is neither surprising nor significant. Aó£a is ordinarily 
contrasted with knowledge: the contrast is a philosophical common- 
place—and the philosophers are merely acknowledging a truth about 
the normal use of this normal Greek word. Zeno would have expressed 


^ See 23, 27, 72, 87, 99-100, 103-4. 

22 On 23, with n 22, she cites Cicero, Acad XL.41—2; but this text does not refer— 
explicitly or implicitly—to belief in moral matters. 

2 [ do not mean that àóza has no moral connotations for Zeno. On the contrary, he 
surely thought that it was a Bad Thing to have 8ó£o«. But the 5ó£o« which it is a Bad 
Thing to have need not be 5déa: about what is good or bad. 

^ See Sextus, M VII.150—7: below, 243. 

5 ]oppolo rightly dismisses the texts which Couissin adduces on this point: 28 n 34. 
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the contrast by saying that óó£o was not kæráAnyas, or that óo£áZeiv is 
to assent to something which is not apprehended. We need not hesitate 
to ascribe the ‘Arcesilaan sense’ to him; for the ascription implies only 
that he used the ordinary word in an ordinary way. 

Thirdly, did 86£o really have two senses for Chrysippus? Aóza is 
indeed sometimes said to be ‘weak assent” and sometimes ‘assent to 
what is not apprehended'." But that does not in itself establish an 
ambiguity in the word; for the two formulas need not be construed as 
rival definitions. Perhaps the formulas were assumed to be extensionally 
equivalent.” There is one—and, I think, only one—text standing in 
the way of this pleasant conclusion. Stobaeus expressly says that there 
are two types of 66£o,?? namely assent to what is not apprehended and 
weak assent (Ea- II.112.2-4W). The passage occurs in the long 
account of Stoic ethics, usually ascribed to Arius Didymus.?? It is 
unclear what Stoic source or sources Stobaeus' extract ultimately relies 
on.?! [ suspect that it is a farrago of different views, and I am inclined 
to suppose that the 'two types of opinion' are the result of confusion: 
someone had seen the two formulas associated with 5ó£o and rashly 
assumed that they denoted two distinct sorts of opinion. 

"Then you propose to reject the only evidence we possess.’ No. We 
have a vast quantity of evidence for the sense of the word 66£o; for the 


% See Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes IV.vii.15, Acad X1.41; Stobaeus, Eclogae (Ecl) 
11.89.1W. Sextus, M VlI.151, says weak and false assent’: the words ‘and false’ are 
plainly a slip—by Zeno, by Arcesilaus, by Sextus, or by the scribes of Sextus (we might 
have expected oa$aA«pá or émiodadry instead of pevn). 

7 Sextus, M VIL 156; Plutarch, Stoic rep 1056e. 

. 8 Galen, de Animae Peccatis 1.59K, offers a subjective account of weak assent: aadevij 
8e Aéyovow ovykoráüeow Grav pydérw memewóres ópev tjus abroUs oUros &A 01, rhvbe 
Tuva óó£av bmrapxew ws TO qévre SaxTvAOUs €xew e rÓyow KAT Ex&repav xewo. But the text 
is very uncertain, and Galen seems to indicate that there was disagreement (among 
whom?) about what ‘weak assent’ consists in. 

2 He does not say, what is (strictly speaking) quite different, that the word 56£a has 
two senses. 

9 But the grounds for the ascription are shaky: see e.g. A. A. Long, ‘Arius Didymus 
and the Exposition of Stoic Ethics’, in On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics—the work of Arius 
Didymus, ed W. W. Fortenbaugh, Rutgers University Studies in Classical Humanities 1 
(New Brunswick, NJ, 1983), 41-3, with N. P. White’s ‘Comments’, ibid, 67-73. 

?! H. von Arnim, ‘Uber einen stoischen Papyrus der Herkulanensischen Bibliothek’, 
Hermes, XXV (1890), 473-95, assumed that Chrysippus was a major source, on the basis 
of the references at [L116.11—15W (494). Ioppolo follows von Arnim (at 78 n 22 she 
misdates the article to 1895), concluding that the remark about the two sorts of doga 
comes from Chrysippus (100). I am unimpressed by von Arnim’s argument: the 
references at 116.11—15W seem to me to be indications of ‘further reading’ rather than 
of ‘sources used’. In any case, they cannot establish either that the whole excerpt or that 
any particular part of it came from Chrysippus. 
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word is common throughout Greek literature, both philosophical and 
non-philosophical. None of this evidence suggests an ambiguity of the 
sort Stobaeus and Ioppolo canvas; and I can find no reason why a 
philosopher should have determined to invent or discover a special 
sense for. the word. Moreover, one text tells positively against an 
ambiguity: 

ex qua [se. inscientia] existebat etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla (adsensio) 


et cum falso incognitoque communis. 
(Cicero, Acad XL41 (text after Plasberg)) 


I take it that zmbecilla translates the ‘weak assent’ formula, and that 
incognito . . . communis hints at ‘assent to what is not apprehended’. 
Aó£a means 'opinion'—in Zeno and in Arcesilaus and in Chrysippus. 
It is not a technical term, nor does it undergo any significant change or 
development in sense. 


VI 


I turn from concepts to theses, and first to epistemology. Ioppolo’s 
Arcesilaus is a thorough sceptic: éréye: mep mrávrov. Her argument is 
straightforward. Several texts ascribe universal ézoy?j to Arcesilaus. 
We must, as a matter of decent exegetical practice, accept the 
ascription unless we can show that all the texts are unreliable (57). On 
the general point she is utterly right. But what of the texts? [n all she 
cites seven passages. ^? 

That the texts all attribute e€zoy1j to Arcesilaus in propria persona is 
undeniable. Here is Cicero: 


itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem 
ipsum quod Socrates sibi reliquisset, ut nihil scire se sciret. sic omnia latere 
censebat in occulto neque esse quicquam quod cerni aut intellegi posset. 
quibus de causis nihil opertere neque profiteri neque affirmare quemquam 
neque assensione approbare . . . (Acad XII.45) 


A second Ciceronian passage, Lucullus XVIIL.59, is equally unam- 
biguous. Sextus too is plain: 


32 On 59 she also appeals to the conclusion of the Arcesilaan argument in M VII. 155: 
&koAovü joe. KAI karà robs StwiKxods éméyew tov aó$ov. She translates «ot by ‘also’ and 
takes it to ‘underline the fact that the Stoic Sage can only assimilate his attitude to that of 
the Academic’. I think that her interpretation may well be correct (below, n. 46); but the 
passage cannot be used as independent evidence for ascribing éroxy?? to Arcesilaus—for 
the «at can just as well mean ‘even’ (so Couissin, op cit n 2, 34) or ‘actually’ (or e.g. 
*according to the Stoics themselves"). 
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ò pévrot 'ApkeaíAaos . . . TTávv pot 6oket rois Iuppwvetow kowcoveir Aóyow ... 
obre yàp «epi vmaoapé£ías T) dvuTapéias rwós &modouwóuevos ebpíakerou, obre 
KAT TwTív 3j amotiav mpokpíe, Te Érepov érépov àAAà arepi sávrov ÈTÉXEL. 


(PH 1.232) 


This text is particularly important since it occurs in a context in which 
Sextus is determined to distinguish Pyrrhonism from neighbouring 
philosophies. Similarly, Plutarch identifies rots mep "ApkeoíAaov 
"Axadnpatkous as ot mepi wavtwr éméxyovres (ad Col 1120€); the 
identification holds steady throughout his long argument against 
Colotes’ attack on Arcesilaus (1121f—1124c); and Plutarch never 
doubts it, even though doubt would give him a far stronger case against 
Colotes. Numenius, too, is straightforward: 


TATY THS TMPOTPHTEwS évéuewe mvppoveíos TH TAaVTWY kvaipécer. Mvacéas yobv 

Kat PidopnAds kal Tinwy oi akemrwol GKentiKOV avróv Tpogovopátovauw, 
3 ~ ` ` ~ `~ 

ÖTTEp Kai abro Noar, avaipovvTa Kal abrÓv TO àÀn0és kai TO peŭðos koi TO 


qne vóv. 


(fr 25 des Places = Eusebius, PE XIV.vi.4—5) 


Numenius' whole account, despite its high-flown language and its 
preference for rhetorical effect over historical accuracy, plainly and 
consistently presupposes a Pyrrhonian Arcesilaus who held back on all 
things.” The final author and Ioppolo’s seventh text is Augustine, 
Academica ILv.12: here Arcesilaus is again sceptical in propria persona.** 
But Augustine is presumably dependent on Cicero. 

Our chief sources are mutually independent. They themselves cite 
early witnesses— Timon, Ariston, Colotes. They have no special 
motives for distorting Arcesilaus’ philosophy into a form of scepticism 
he did not espouse. We must either accept their interpretation or else 
accuse them all of making the same mistake. 

Sextus actually says that according to Arcesilaus ézoy7 is the 7éAos 
(PH 1.232). loppolo doubts this: Arcesilaus ‘did not theorize about 
suspension of judgement**—it simply emerges from the opposition of 

33 Toppolo does not refer to the Numenius passage I have quoted. She more than once’ 
cites PE XIV.iv.15 and vii.15 as Numenian texts (e.g. 57 n 104 and 157 n 4). Both texts 
do ascribe éwoy? to Arcesilaus, but neither is by Numenius: the texts come from 
Eusebius’ own comments on the passages he cites from Numenius. 

** In fact Acad II.v.12 speaks generally of the Academics (cf e.g. IILv.r1, 12, x.22, 
xvi.35). loppolo might better have cited II.vi.14, which names Arcesilaus. 


35 So too Couissin, op cit n 2, 33, who thinks that Sextus ascribes, falsely, ‘a crass 


error’ to Arcesilaus. 
36 But twice she says that ézroy7 is a doctrine of Arcesilaus (57, 59): this is no more than 
an infelicitious choice of noun. 
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two contradictory theses, neither of which manages to prevail over the 
other’ (157-8). The term ézroy%, in other words, describes the state of 
mind—the mental behaviour, or lack of behaviour—in which the 
Academic finds himself after a certain course of argument and enquiry 
(70, 145, 158). It is not a goal towards which he strives. 'Ezox is not a 
‘voluntary act’ (cf. 61), nor in Arcesilaus’ view * “ought” we to suspend 
judgement’ (145). In other words, for Arcesilaus—as for the 
Pyrrhonists (e.g. PH I.7)—évoxyfj is a máðos, something which 
happens to us.” 

What is the evidence for this? Ioppolo relies on Diogenes Laertius 
IV.28: . . . émwo yov tas atrodacets AIA tas évavriórqras rov Aóyov. 
The ôá indicates that évoy7 is simply a consequence of the Academic 
dialectic (61, 63). This is a possible interpretation, but it is not 
mandatory; for the 6.& may equally well refer to Arcesilaus’ reasons for 
suspending judgement. Moreover, even if évoyrm is the necessary 
causal consequence of dialectic, it may also be the 7éAos—the desired 
end—of the dialectician's activities. Sextus’ elaboration of how ézoy7 
is Arcesilaus’ réAos (PH 1.233) and Cicero's casual remark (Acad 
` XII.45) that Arcesilaus practised dialectic in order to reach ésoyf 
suggest that Arcesilaus was not a Pyrrhonist on this point.?? 

However that may be, Ioppolo's chief claim on this topic seems 
firmly and unshakably attested: it was indeed in propria persona that 
Arcesilaus ‘held back on all matters’. 


VII 


If Arcesilaus évéyet mepi w&v7wv, why did he do so? loppolo plausibly 
presents éroxyń as the outcome of Arcesilaus’ dialectical expertise (54— 
6). But she also develops a different line of thought. It centres on the 
argument at adversus Mathematicos VlL.151—7 which I have already 
rehearsed: (1) There is no such thing as karæànyas; hence (2) if the 
Sage assents, he opines. But (3) the Sage will never opine. Hence (4) 


37 Joppolo also says that ¿royń is not suspension of judgement (145) and that éréyew 
and aovyxatadereiv have different senses (60). This is puzzling. For she certainly allows 
that ézoy7 is a matter of neither affirming nor denying (e.g. 70, 73), and hence that it 
is—in the normal sense—suspension of judgement. And M VII.157 says explicitly that 
TO àavykoraüereiv oùsèv Érepov onv 3, 10 éréyew. Perhaps in denying that émoyf, is 
suspension of judgement loppolo means that it is not voluntary suspension of judgement. 

38 But note that Sextus, PH 1.30, says that some reputable Pyrrhonians took éroy to 
be the 7éAos (cf DL IX.107). 
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the Sage will hold back on all things. Sextus continues in VII.158 with 
a reference to 6 mepi z&vrov érréxov. loppolo says that here Arcesilaus 
is referring ‘primarily to the Academic’ Sceptic (133); for one of the 
premisses of the argument—the premiss that the Sage has no 
opinions—was accepted by Arcesilaus himself (133 n 34). Thus 
Arcesilaus’ ézox is, as it were, doubly secured: first, on any particular 
topic of enquiry Arcesilaus will induce suspension of judgement by 
way of his dialectical prowess; and secondly, he has the general 
argument reported at adversus Mathematicos VII. 151—7 to the conclusion 
that scepticism is the only position a wise man can ever occupy. 

Did Arcesilaus believe that the Sage cannot hold opinions? The 
evidence comes from Cicero: 


nemo umquam superiorum [sc. to Zeno] non modo expresserat sed ne dixerat 
quidem posse hominem nihil opinari, nec solum posse sed ita necesse esse 
sapienti. visa est Arcesilae cum vera sententia tum honesta et digna 
sapiente. (Luc XXIV.77) 


Arcesilaus took the view to be true. Cicero seems unequivocal.*? And 
he has already asserted that Arcesilaus probabat the conclusion that the 
Sage will assent to nothing because he confirmabat the premisses of the 
argument (Luc XXI1.67). Should we believe Cicero? 

There is a general reason for doubt: how could Arcesilaus accept 
this or any other sententia if he éwéyet mepi srávrov? But although this 
may appear a powerful argument against Cicero (and loppolo), its 
power is less than it seems, and no one familiar with the later 
Pyrrhonian tradition will find it hard to excogitate various possible 
replies. Here is one: Arcesilaus—like Sextus—did not cut himself off 
from conceptual knowledge; his éwoyj was compatible with the 
possession and use of concepts—and in particular, of the concepts of 
óó£a and of codia. The thesis that the Sage will possess no opinions 
does not represent a substantive belief; rather, it expresses (part of) 
Arcesilaus’ conceptual competence—he adheres to the ‘thesis’ just in 


? The same footnote contains a curious argument: PH 1.232 (her ‘234’ is a misprint) 
ascribes ¿royńý to Arcesilaus in propria persona; but M, as Janacek has shown, generally 
gives an enlarged and more lucid version of PH: hence the ézoy# referred to in M 
VII.158 must also be ascribed to Arcesilaus himself. But whatever the general merits of 
Janacek’s thesis, this application of it will not do; for PH 1.232 does not correspond to M 
VIL 150~8 (the lost prefatory books to M VII-XI will have contained the corresponding 
material). And even if it did, Janacek would encourage us to interpret PH from M and 
not vice versa. ; 

* Reid, ad loc, comments: ‘vera: of course in the sense of “apparently true" '. But the 
word verus has no such sense. 
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so far as he has an intelligent grasp of the two concepts it involves. As 
Cicero puts it, 


nihil est . . . ab ea cogitatione quam xd de gravitate sapientis, errore 
levitate temeritate diiunctius. (Luc XX.66) 


It is our cogitatio, our concept, of the Sage which determines the truth 
of the thesis. 

There is also a particular reason for doubt. The sentence introduces 
an ad hominem argument against Zeno: 


quasivit de Zenone fortasse quid futurum esset si nec percipere quicquam 
posset sapiens nec opinari sapientis esset. (Luc XXIV.77) 


The thesis that the Sage does not opine is now safely within the s; 
clause: it no longer appears as anything which Arcesilaus himself 
embraces. In order to argue against Zeno Arcesilaus does not need to 
subscribe to the thesis: perhaps Cicero's vera is a carelessness?" We 
are at liberty to accuse Cicero of negligence; but I cannot see that we 
are obliged to. And Ioppolo has charity as well as probability on her 
side. 

Yet even if we attribute to Arcesilaus the notion that the Sage will 
have no opinions, it does not follow that the argument at adversus 
Mathematicos V11.151-7 was offered by him in propria persona. For the 
argument uses a second premiss, namely (1) that there is no 
kaTtadnyas. And only if we ascribe to him (1) as well as (3) shall we 
conclude that the argument is his own. 

Now most scholars—Ioppolo among them (10, 158)—hold that he 
was not a proponent of dxataAniia. In that case the argument at 
adversus Mathematicos VII. 150—7 is not his own—it does not regard the 
Academic sceptic. 

Sextus presents the argument as a reductio of the Stoic position. We 
should follow him. So should Ioppolo. Nor would she thereby concede 
anything to the Couissinites. On her view Arcesilaus both pursued 
¿roxy in propria persona and also attacked the Stoics. At adversus 
Mathematicos VII.151—7 we find a trace of the latter part of his activity. 


4 Augustine says that the Academics a... Zenone accepissent nihil esse turpius quam 
opinari (Acad 1L.v.11), and the wording might suggest that they did not offer the thesis as 
their own. 
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But the question of &karaànpia merits reconsideration. There are 
three views, easily confused, which need to be distinguished. Each of 
them could be held to express a form of scepticism. First, there is the 
thesis of àkaraànpia, the thesis that nothing can be known.” 
Secondly, there is the attitude of ézroy7, the mental state wherein we 
neither believe nor disbelieve anything. Thirdly, there is what I shall 
call &$oocío, the refusal to make any positive pronouncements of one's 
own. 

According to the Couissinites, Arcesilaus was characterized by 
&$oocío. He offered no views of his own. He merely criticized: ‘If you 
hold that P, then . . . °. It does not follow that he indulged in ézoy;. 

According to Ioppolo, Arcesilaus was a proponent of ézroy7: he held 
back or suspended judgement on all matters. He was also, of course, a 
man of à$aocío; but his à$aoío is simply a consequence of his 
érox1j—he states no views of his own because he has no views to state. 

According to our ancient sources, Arcesilaus was a proponent of 
&koroAqbta: he held that nothing could be known.** He did indeed 
suspend judgement on all things; but he did so because he held that 
nothing can be known—his ézoxy5 is simply the consequence of 
àkaraA qiia. 

How do the moderns reject this ancient interpretation? They 
suppose that all the evidence derives ultimately from the text which lies 
behind Sextus’ argument at adversus Mathematicos VUl.155. ‘They 
suppose that this argument is not advanced in propria persona. ‘They 
infer that Arcesilaus actually argued that on Stoic assumptions there 
would be no knowledge and hence the Sage would hold back on all 
matters. They conclude that those sources who ascribe &karAniia to 


* [n the modern literature this often goes under the name of ‘negative Dogmatism’. 
The nomenclature is not particularly apposite. ‘Metadogmatism’ would be better, were it 
not barbarous. 

B Cf Ind Acad XX.3; Pomponius Mela I.go. 

* See e.g. Cicero, de Or IILxviii.67; Varro, ap. Augustine, de Civitate Dei XIX.1; 
Numenius, fr 26 des Places = Eusebius, PE XIV.vii.4; Augustine, Acad Il.vi.14 (and of 
the Academy in general: H.v.1 1, IILi.1, iii.5, iv.10, v.11, ix.18, x.22); Arnobius, adversus 
Nationes 13.9; Lactantius, Div Inst HLiv.12; and the texts cited above n 43. 

*5 See Cicero, Luc XVHI.59: Acad XIV.45; Sextus, M VIl.145; Eusebius, PE 
XIV.iv.15; and esp Augustine, Acad IlIl.v.12, x.22— Augustine states explicitly and 
clearly that éroy? and axaraAnyia are distinct, and insists that the Academics based the 
former on the latter. 
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Arcesilaus himself failed to understand the ad hominem or dialectical 
character of this argument. 

Why do the moderns reject the ancient interpretation? They think 
that it is incompatible with a passage in Cicero: 


itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem 
quod Socrates sibi reliquisset, ut nihil scire se sciret. (Acad XII.45) 


So Arcesilaus denied that he knew that nothing could be known— 
hence he was not a proponent of &karaànypiaæ. But must Cicero's text 
be read in this way? Cicero himself plainly did not think so. For the ne 
illud quidem is introduced not to qualify or temper the general 
akatadnwia ascribed to Arcesilaus in the main part of the sentence: on 
the contrary, it is adduced to show how thorough-going his dxaTaAnyia 
was. And the text continues with a reaffirmation of &«eroAqíta: 


sic omnia latere censebat in occulto neque esse quicquam quod cerni aut 
intellegi posset; quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profiteri neque 
affirmare quemquam . . . (ibid) 


Nor should we decide that Cicero is confused: the position he ascribes 
to Arcesilaus is perfectly coherent. If I say: ‘I don't believe anything— 
not even that, then my remark is certainly paradoxical if not 
contradictory; but if I say: ‘Nothing can be known— not even that’, 
there is no whiff of paradox in the air. For in saying ‘Nothing can be 
known’ I do not claim to know that nothing can be known. (In general, 
saying that P is not the same as claiming to know that P.) 

Perhaps, then, we should after all follow the ancient evidence and 
make Arcesilaus a proponent of &xaraAqwVío. In that case, both 
premisses of the argument at adversus Mathematicos VII. 150—7 were 
advanced by Arcesilaus im propria persona, and we may therefore 
ascribe the argument as a whole to him. Better, we might say this: 
although in form the argument is a reductio directed against the Stoics 
and designed to show that their Sage must suspend judgement, none 
the less in content the argument is not ad hominem but expresses 
Arcesilaus’ own attitude and position.* 


IX 


I turn finally to Arcesilaus’ practical philosophy. Adversus Mathematicos 
VII again provides the crucial text: 


* And the xai at M VIL 155 may be translated by ‘also’, as loppolo wants: above, n 30. 
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GAN émel peta Toiro Eden Kai Trepi THs TOD Blov Óve£aryovytjs £nreiv, hris où opis 
KpiTnpiov weduxev ó&moó(óoa a, ad’ ob Kai } ebdSarpovia, rovréor. TO ToU Biov 
TéÀos, NpTHuevny exer Thy miany, dnoiv ò 'ApkeoíAaos OT Ò mepi màvrov 
éméywv kavoriet Tas aipégers Kai $vyàs kai Kowds TAS mpá£ew TH EvAGYE, 
KATH TOUTO TE TIPOEPYOMEVOS TO KpLTHpLOV KaTopIaceEL. THY uév yap evdamovlav 
mepryiver Dau Sia THs Ppovncews, THY 66 dpdvyow KeioVat év Tois KaTOp- 
Opa, 76 6€ karópOwpa civar mep TPaXBEev eUAoyov Exe THY àmoAoytav. 6 
apogéxeav obv rà hhOYH KaTOPIGTEL Kai ebóouuovrjaet. (M VII.158) 


No other passage mentions 76 eUAoyov as a criterion of action. Did 
Arcesilaus offer it in propria persona or is it a criterion he offered to the 
Stoic sceptic?“ 

Ioppolo has two arguments for ascribing the criterion to Arcesilaus 
himself.** First, she draws attention to the word čet, which “brings out 
the fact that Arcesilaus cannot avoid providing a criterion of action' 
(123): whether he was pressed to do so by his opponents or felt the 
necessity himself, still it was he who had to produce a criterion. 

" Ee is impersonal: ‘it was necessary’. The questions are: necessary 
for whom? and: why? Ioppolo answers: necessary for Arcesilaus to 
provide a criterion for himself, because he was a sceptic. Her 
adversaries answer: necessary for Arcesilaus to provide a criterion for 
the Stoics, because he had shown that they were committed to 
scepticism. A third possibility is: necessary for the Stoics to provide a 
criterion for themselves, because theirs was a practical philosophy. 
(The sense of the passage will then be this: ‘Since the Stoics, as is well 
known, had next to provide a criterion of action, Arcesilaus turned his 
attention to that matter.’) 

The second and third of these positions are unsatisfactory for the 
same reason. Both assume that Arcesilaus offered the Stoics, gratis, a 
criterion of action. By why ever should he have done that? Why, having 
reduced their Sage to ézoyf, did he not leave him to stew? We are 
invited to imagine that Arcesilaus first knocked his opponent to the 
ground and then gave him a hand up again. And that is a most 
unGreek idea. Ioppolo’s view makes far more sense. The argument 


* H, von Arnim, ‘Arkesilaos’, RE II (1895), 1164-8, refers to VII. 150 to show that 73 
evAoyov cannot have been Arcesilaus’ criterion. (So too Couissin, op cit n 2, 41, who 
falsely calls VIL. 150 ‘an oddly neglected sentence.) At VIL 150 Sextus does indeed say 
that of... mepi "ApkeaíAaov mponyoupévws uév obdév pwrav kpvrfjpuov, 6 86 kai wpixévat 
€6oko?v [von Arnim: ol . . . Soxovvtes codd] otro karà &vrvrape£tacyoryT)v THY (os mpós rovs 
Xrankobs &réóocav. But it is plain that here Sextus has in mind only the criterion of truth. 

48 She also claims that the verb Z5reiv is Arcesilaus’ ‘own terminology’ (124: see 
above, 234). But it is not a technical term and it was used by all Greek thinkers. 
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she finds in the text is this: ‘Since the Sage must hold back on all 
matters, Arcesilaus had to devise a criterion of action for 6 mepi srávrov 
éméxov .? 

Ioppolo has in addition a second line to follow. The argument by 
which Arcesilaus commends rò eiAoyov as a criterion uses three 
premisses. (1) ‘EiSatpovia is attained dia dpovicews’. This, loppolo 
claims, is not a Stoic thesis, since it makes ¢pévnors and virtue means 
to evdatjovia whereas for the Stoics virtue is an end (125—6). But there 
is no need to take the preposition did to introduce a means: ‘x comes 
dua y! could be true precisely because y is a part of or ingredient in x. 
(2) *$póvnows resides in successes. Ioppolo comments that ‘this is 
perfectly in line with the Socratic position which ties moral excellence 
to right action’ (126—7). Perhaps. But it is also perfectly in line with 
standard Stoic doctrine. 

(3) ‘A success is whatever, when done, has a reasonable defence.’ 
Arcesilaus’ definition of a karópðwpa is identical to Zeno's explanation 
of a kadjKov. The Couissinites suppose that Arcesilaus is ironically 
borrowing the definition of xadjKxov and applying it to xorópOwpa, 
something which the Stoics want to distinguish sharply from it." 
Ioppolo does not deny that Arcesilaus is alluding to Zeno's definition 
of ka jov; but he does so only to show that ‘the Academic acts on the 
same basis as the Stoic sage’ (134). And premiss (3), the conceptual 
content of which is Aristotelian in inspiration (127—9), is Arcesilaus' 
own.5—-]t is clear, I suppose, that (3) does not express a Stoic view; 
and Ioppolo's explanation of its appearance in Arcesilaus’ argument is 
plausible. Couissinites might, I suppose, revise their claim along the 

9 But I should insist against Ioppolo that 6 mepi mávrov éséxyov at VII.158 refers 
neither to the Stoic nor to the Academic sceptic: it means ‘anyone who holds back on all 
matters’. 


50 See Cicero, de Finibus HLxvii.58; DL VIL107; Stobaeus, Ed 11.85.14—-15W. See 
e.g. D. Tsekourakis, Studies in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics (Wiesbaden, 1974), 
25—30. 

*' Not, however, that Arcesilaus was content to leave the Stoics with their xac«ovra. 
On the contrary (if we are to believe the bon mot ascribed to Cleanthes at DL VIT. 171), 
Arcesilaus Aóyo rò ka jkov &vatipet. 

5 Couissin, op cit n 2, 37, remarks (appropriately but perplexingly) that ‘it is 
impossible that a skeptic as radical as Arcesilaus . . . should have upheld on his own 
account these three dogmatic assertions’. There is a genuine problem here for loppolo’s 
interpretaton; but, as I observed in a different context above, various answers are 
available. 

5 Toppolo insists that there is no evidence that Zeno ever used the term karópðwpa: 
131—3. Couissin, op cit n 2, 60 n 30, refers to Cicero, Acad Lx.37, which ascribes to . 
Zeno the distinction between recte factum (= katópðwpa) and officium (= ke1ijkov). 
Ioppolo does not mention this passage which seems to me hard to explain away. 
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following lines: Arcesilaus is not using Stoic theses to derive a criterion 
of action for the Stoic sceptic—he cannot do so, since the Stoic sceptic 
has lost his theses. But he is doing the next best thing: he is showing 
how a Stoic sceptic might best repair his position from the ruins which 
remain after the Academic bombardment. But the Couissinites will 
then owe us an explanation of why Arcesilaus should have wished to 
repair the Stoic system. 


X 


Granted that rò evAc yov is the sceptic's criterion of choice and action, 
it remains to ask what exactly the criterion consists in and how exactly 
the sceptic can make use of it. But first let me introduce the other 
ancient text which bears upon Arcesilaus' practical philosophizing. 
The Stoics brought against Arcesilaus the so-called &zpaé£ía 
argument, the argument that an Academic sceptic, lacking belief, 
cannot act and will not survive (cf. 137). Arcesilaus' retort went like 
this: 
There are three movements in the soul—movements of sensation, of impulse, 
and of assent. . . . Action requires two of them, sensation of what is appropriate 
and impulse toward what has been sensed as appropriate. And neither of these 
conflicts with holding back. For our argument detaches us from beliefs, not 
from impulses nor from sensations. So when something appropriate is sensed, 
there is no need for belief to move and carry us toward it: the impulse comes 


directly, and it is a movement and carrying of the soul. 
(Plutarch, ad Col 1122b, c—d) 


Ioppolo finds here ‘a description of the Academic's actions’ (146), and 
she insists that Arcesilaus ‘limits himself to describing the mechanism 
of action’ (145). The description is the one which the Pyrrhonists later 
elaborated: when something is sensed or strikes us as appropriate 
(oikeiov) to us, then our impulse or instinct (ópu.f) will guide us 
naturally ($vawós) to act in the relevant way. Nature—for Arcesilaus 
as for Sextus (and later for Hume)—ensures that we survive: and 
natural impulse does not require the intervention of belief. 

Ioppolo’s account of the matter is lucid and surely correct; and the 
theory she ascribes to Arcesilaus is, I judge, more interesting and more 
defensible than she is inclined to allow. But how are we to combine 
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this theory with the theory of rò e/Aoyov as criterion?^* Ioppolo 
supposes that an action is. eDAoyov ‘insofar as it is appropriate to our 
nature’ (128), that ‘to act in a evAoyor fashion . . . it is enough to follow 
nature’ (134; cf. 137-8). More fully: 


to follow the impulse which naturally leads to the good means to act in a 
eUAoyov fashion, because the action, when performed, can be justified by good 
reasons since it has reached its objective. The fact that the action is justified 
after having been performed transforms it from an instinctual into a voluntary 


action. . (143-4) 


There is a great deal that perplexes me in this story, but the central 
difficulty is this. The Plutarchan theory appears, as Ioppolo says, to 
give a purely mechanical account of human action. My dinner jacket 
seems appropriate to the occasion; I feel an impulse to put it on; and in 
consequence I do put it on. There is no obvious room here for any 
choice, and no obvious need for any criterion of choice. The sceptic does 
act, and he acts naturally—that is all there is to be said. Ioppolo's 
implicit answer to this difficulty is found in her insistence that the 

. €UAoyyos &ámoAoyía comes after the action.^ But I do not see how this 
helps. It is unclear why an explanation after the fact should be of any 
special interest to sceptics. It is unclear how such an explanation could 
take any form other than ‘So Nature urged’. It is unclear why rò 
evAoyov should in these circumstances be called a criterion of choice. 

Perhaps, then, we should distinguish between natural urges and 
irresistible urges, dcnying that whenever I have a natural impulse to do 
something, then I do it. Such a gap between natural impulse and action 
wil! leave room for—and require the provision of—a criterion. Or 
again, we are often subject to several impulses at once, and indeed we 
may feel several conflicting natural impulses at once. A criterion is then 
needed to select one of these impulses as the proper determinant of 
action. 


* Mette, op cit n 9, 92 n 1 (following Pohlenz and Kramer), holds that the 
Plutarchan text cannot go back to Arcesilaus himself, since Arcesilaus' theory of action 
was comprised by the doctrine of rò etAoyov: rather, the text comes from a follower of 
Arcesilaus who defended the Master against &vpa£ta by modifying his views. And it is 
true that Plutarch does not explicitly say that the view comes from Arcesilaus. 

5 Here she follows Frede, op cit n 9, 264: ‘I want to suggest that the past tense of 
“what has been done" [ie. mpaydév in the definition of xarópSwpo] is to be taken 
seriously. The view is rather like Aristotle's; the person who has chosen to act in a 
certain way does not actually have to have gone through some moral reasoning and to 
have actually decided to act accordingly; what makes the action voluntary rather is that 
one correctly explain the action after the fact as being done for reasons of a certain kind.’ 
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The criterion is supposed to guarantee ‘success’: we shall be 
successful just in case we act on the particular impulse which the 
criterion selects. And a success is something which, when done, has a 
evAoyos dàmoAÀoyía. EvAoyos means ‘reasonable’: it is an ordinary 
Greek word, familiar enough from Aristotle, and there is no need to 
advert to the Stoic ‘definition’ of etAoyov (DL VIL76) in order to 
explain the Arcesilaan criterion.*° What, then, might a sceptic count as 
a ‘reasonable defence’ of an action? Surely one ‘reasonable defence’— 
perhaps even the only one—will be this: that the action seems to the 
agent the most appropriate of the various actions to which he feels 
naturally impelled. 

Why does Arcesilaus say: an action ‘which, being performed 
(apaydév), has a.reasonable defence’? Why the past tense? Ioppolo 
thinks that the tense indicates that the defence is only given after the 
act has been performed. This is not the only way to take the Greek. 
For the force of the participle may be conditional: ‘a success is 
something which, if it is done, has a reasonable defence’. The point 
will then be—to put it paradoxically—that even a failure may be a 
success. I may choose, say, to go to London on the 4.15; and that may 
be a success for me, even if the train breaks down and I never reach 
London. I cannot defend my having gone to London on the 4.15; for I 
did not in fact go to London. But I can justify my choice in so far as I 
have a reasonable defence of my getting to London should I in fact 
get there. 

A sceptic faces his little portion of the world: various things impress _. 
him in this way and in that; he feels various urges, to do À and B and 
C ...; and he needs a success. He must select the action which has a 
reasonable defence. He must ask himself: ‘Suppose that A is done—is 
there then a reasonable defence of that?" And so on, for B and C and 
the rest. And he must perform A (say) just in case the result of his 
having done A seems more appropriate than the result of his having 
performed any other of his options. Natural urges will ensure that he 
acts; the criterion will determine kow he acts; and a correct application 
of the criterion will ensure a ‘success’. 

But I am not at all sure that this presents Arcesilaus with a coherent 
set of ideas; and I am still less sure that it can be read into our meagre 
texts. 


5*6 T agree here with Ioppolo, 128—30; contra Couissin, op cit n 2, 60 n 27. 
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Most of the pages of this review have been critical of Ioppolo’s 
arguments and interpretations. Such is the nature of reviews—and of 
reviewers. But I hope that the criticisms will seem to have been made 
in a constructive spirit. And I should stress that I have not disputed any 
essential part of loppolo’s argument against the Couissinites. Indeed, 
most of my comments—if they are correct —will strengthen rather 
than weaken her case. 

Opinione e Scienza is not an easy book. But it repays the effort it 
demands. For it offers a largely true account of a splendid phase in the 
history of Greek philosophy. 


? Anna Maria loppolo kindly read a first draft of this review and saved me from 
several errors. I am indebted to her kindness. No one will infer that she agrees with all I 
have written. 


TIME AND THE CONTINUUM* 


A discussion of Richard Sorabji, Time, Creation, and the Continuum! 


DAVID BOSTOCK 


PROFESSOR Sorabji's latest book has an immense and impressive 
range. It traces views on time and related topics from their first 
occurrence in Greek thought (sometimes with the Presocratics) 
through Plato and Aristotle, the Hellenistic period, the Middle 
Platonists, the Neo-Platonists and their Christian rivals, and on further 
to the Islamic thinkers and their successors in the Latin West of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century. This is a span of some eighteen or 
nineteen centuries. Admittedly the Latin West only comes in for 
occasional mention, and Islamic thought is discussed on comparatively 
few topics (mainly on the creation (parts of Chs 13—16), on God's 
causation (Ch 19), and on atomism (Ch 25)). It is also true that many 
issues in effect begin with Aristotle, though of course we do hear of 
Parmenides on timelessness (Ch 8), of Zeno and his paradoxes 
(Ch 21), of the early atomists (Chs 22—3), and on several occasions of 
Plato's Timaeus. But the main part of the book is devoted to the period 
which begins with Aristotle and ends with Philoponus and Simplicius. 
This is still an impressively large canvas on which to work, and Sorabji 
shows no hesitation in tackling some obscure and little-known writings 
that fall within it. Indeed in his introduction Sorabji says that one of 
the book's aims is to convince us that the Christian and Neo-Platonist 
writers had interesting things to say on time and related topics, and I 
would say that it certainly succeeds in this aim. 

The topics covered in the book are perhaps rather loosely connected 
with one another. There are five main parts, entitled: I ‘The Reality of 
Time’, II ‘Time and Eternity’, III "Time and Creation’, IV ‘Creation 


* © David Bostock 1988 
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and Cause’, V ‘Atoms, Time-Atoms, and the Continuum’. Part IV is 
perhaps least connected with the central theme of time. It contains 
three chapters, of which the first interprets Gregory of Nyssa as having 
anticipated Berkeleian idealism (Ch 18), and the second gives an 
account of the Islamic version of what we think of as Malebranche's 
occasionalism. Though interesting enough in themselves, these 
chapters do strike one as somewhat out of place in this book. But the 
final chapter of this part does connect with the central theme of time, 
in so far as it is concerned with a notion of cause which has no 
temporal implications, and which may seem to be required if a timeless 
or changeless God is to create the universe. There are some other 
chapters which stray some way from the central concerns of the book, 
for example Chapter 10, entitled ‘Myths about Non-Propositional 
Thought’,? and its sequel Chapter 11 on ‘Mystical Experience in 
Plotinus and Augustine’. (The excuse for these chapters is that they 
serve to provide some motivation for the view that God is not just 
changeless but, more strongly, timeless. But I find the excuse 
somewhat lame.) In addition, one might mention that the discussion of 
atomism in Part V is something of a compromise. Beginning, very 
appropriately, from Zeno’s paradoxes in Chapter 21, Sorabji goes on 
to outline a number of general arguments for atomism in Chapter 22. 
He then promises to concentrate particularly on the idea that there are 
atoms of time, which is an entirely reasonable proposal, enabling him to 
pass over many aspects of ancient atomic theories. This plan is fairly 
well followed in Chapters 23—4, but it has to be silently abandoned in 
Chapter 25, when we come to Islamic thought. The issues treated 
there concern atoms of matter and of space, and there is no special 
connection with time in this chapter. 

I have mentioned some parts of the book which could be viewed as 
too loosely attached to the main topic, but perhaps it is somewhat 
churlish to complain of the wide variety that Sorabji gives us. In the 
other direction, there are problems connected with time which are 
omitted, and which one might have expected to find included. For 
example, this book has very little to say of the idea that the future is 
open and the past closed, which is surely one of Aristotle’s main 
contributions to the topic (de Interpretatione TX). (The point does get a 
mention, as a possible reason for saying that God’s powers are 
constantly diminishing, for He cannot change the past, and more and 


2 This chapter is a revised version of Sorabji's article of the same title in Language and 
Logos, ed M. Nussbaum and M. Schofield (Cambridge, 1982). 
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more things are becoming past all the time (265—7). But one might 
have expected a rather more general discussion. However this 
omission has a very obvious explanation: Sorabji has already treated 
the topic at some length in his Necessity, Cause and Blame. Another 
smaller omission is explicitly explained in this way: this book treats of 
the theory of eternal recurrence (182-90), but refers us back to 
Necessity, Cause and Blame for a discussion of the idea of cyclical time 
that may be drawn from it. (But Sorabji has since had further thoughts 
on this topic.) There are other topics which modern students of time 
will miss, perhaps most obviously the idea that time (unlike space) has 
a direction, and the problem of what to count as equal times. The first is 
in a way presupposed by the common idea that time 'flows'—an idea 
that is fully discussed—but the problems are not the same. Even when 
time is statically conceived it still appears to have a direction, and 
taking it for granted that time does 'flow' we can still ask why—or 
whether—it always flows in the same direction. It cannot be said that 
the ancients had nothing at all to say on these topics, since they are 
both treated in Aristotle's main discussion of time (Physics IV.10— 14). 
But I imagine that the reason why they are not given any extended 
treatment is that no one in Sorabji's period made any advance upon 
Aristotle's (very unsatisfying) discussion. 

Much the same might be said of a topic that forms part of Sorabji's 
title, namely the continuum. Though I would not wish to characterize 
Aristotle’s treatment of this as unsatisfying, still it clearly leaves 
problems unresolved. He knew, of course, that not all the points of a 
(finite) line can be labelled by rational numbers, since there are lengths 
which are incommensurable. But neither he, nor anyone else within 
Sorabji’s period, appears to have even asked how many such ‘extra’ 
points there were, or how they should be conceived as ‘fitted into’ the 
rational points. Consequently there was no attempt at what we call ‘the 
problem of the continuum’. Throughout the period, the continuum is 
simply thought of as being characterized by the fact that it is "infinitely 
divisible', although it was in a way known that that characterization is 
inadequate. (For the series of rational numbers is ‘infinitely divisible’, 
but not a continuum.) Moreover the infinite divisibility in question is 
always thought of as what we call a countable infinity, and there is no 
conception of different orders of infinity. But, as I shall show later, a 
more sophisticated understanding is required if we are to answer one 
of Zeno's well-known paradoxes. 

It will be obvious that I cannot discuss all aspects of Sorabji's very 
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wide-ranging book in this short notice. I shall therefore select a couple 
of topics in Part II where I would wish to dispute Sorabji's own 
philosophical views, and a few instances in Part III where his inter- 
pretation of the authors he is discussing seems to me questionable. 


II 


While most of the book is, of course, devoted to the exposition and 
interpretation of various ancient views, Sorabji seldom leaves us in 
doubt of his own opinion on the matters discussed. In fact one whole 
chapter contains a discussion, in propria persona, of the thesis that time 
requires change (Ch 6), and throughout the book there are many 
critical comments and asides which make clear where Sorabji himself 
stands. On the whole I find his views very congenial, but I should like 
to take up his treatment of time and change. 

On the passing of time Sorabji in Chapter 6 endorses a verification 
principle, namely that it makes no sense to suggest that time has passed 
unless there is (in principle) some way of verifying this claim. 
Accordingly he is happy to accept Shoemaker’s argument (in “Time 
without Change") as showing that we can make sense of the idea of 
periodic ‘freezes’ in the history of the universe, when time passes but 
nothing changes. He also allows that there is no conceptual difficulty 
with 'time-atoms', that is, a succession of very short time-intervals 
such that nothing at all changes during each interval (but ‘instan- 
taneous’ changes may happen ‘between’ intervals). But on the face of it 
neither of these concessions will entitle us to suppose that time may 
pass before the first event or after the last. So here Sorabji adds a new 
argument of his own, claiming that it is possible to become aware that 
change is now occurring but was not occurring earlier. From this he 
infers that it must make sense to suppose that there was a first event, 
and that time did pass before that event, but he denies that any definite 
amount of time could have passed before the first event. (For example, 
nothing would count as verifying that the time before the first event 
had been at least five minutes.) This argument introduces a curious 
asymmetry between past and future (which Sorabji does not draw 
attention to). No doubt it is possible to become aware that change is 
now occurring but was not occurring earlier, but it hardly seems 


3 Journal of Philosophy, LXVI (1969), 363-81. 
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possible to become aware that change is now occurring but will not 
occur later. And of course it is equally impossible to become aware, 
after the last change has occurred, that things have stayed the same 
since then (for any such becoming aware would itself be a change 
occurring after the supposed last change). So we reach the unexpected 
conclusion that time may have passed before the first event (though not 
any definite amount of it), but time cannot pass after the last event. 

But anyway, verification arguments in areas such as this must be 
treated with extreme caution. This is because many things which we 
would not count as ‘directly’ verifiable may yet be verified ‘indirectly’ 
with the help of our scientific theories, and thus what counts as 
verifiable will vary, depending upon what scientific theories are being 
considered. For example, from the perspective of Aristotle's theory of 
the universe, there is nothing unverifiable in the notion of ‘absolute 
rest'. By contrast, it is part of Newton's theory that absolute rest cannot 
be distinguished from absolute uniform motion. By contrast again, 
from the viewpoint of general relativity ‘absolute rest? may once more 
become a respectable scientific concept. So there is no clear answer to 
the question whether absolute rest is or is not verifiable: we simply do 
not know. Might the same apply to the notion of time that is not 
bounded by change? We cannot really attack this question without 
considering modern theories of the nature of time, and its entangle- 
ment with space in the concept of space-time. But, without entering 
this difficult area, it is perhaps worth venturing one rather naive 
thought. Suppose that our scientific theories told us that before the 
universe began (with a ‘big bang’) there was nothing at all, and that 
after the universe ends (with a ‘big freeze’) there will be a lot of dead 
matter dispersed throughout space. Would we not then be tempted to 
infer that there was no time before the first event, but an infinity of it 
after the last? 


An issue related to, but not the same as, the question of time before the 
first event is what Sorabji rather nicely calls the ‘Why not sooner?’ 
argument. It is the argument that if there was a first event (e.g. the 
creation), then there should be some reason why it occurred when it 
did and not sooner, but in the nature of the case there could not be any 
such reason. Discussing this argument (232-8), Sorabji at first 
appears to endorse the answer of Augustine (and others) that there was 
no sooner. (With a little ingenuity one could no doubt adapt this 
answer to the view Sorabji has espoused in Chapter 6, that there may 
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have been a sooner, but it cannot have had any definite extent.) But he 
then admits that there is another way of taking the question, to which 
this answer does not apply. Suppose that the universe did begin just 
one million years ago. Then one can surely ask why it did not begin 
one million and one years ago, whether or not ‘there was time’ one 
million and one years ago. (For if in fact there was not, still there would 
have been if the universe had begun earlier.) But unfortunately he (like 
Leibniz) takes this question in the wrong way, and supposes that it 
might have an answer along the lines that the world would be a poorer 
one if it had taken an extra year to develop to the state it is in now. But 
the suggestion that we are supposed to be considering is not that the 
world's history might have proceeded at a slower rate, but that it might 
have been relocated in time. In other words, the question why the 
world did not begin one million and one years ago is to be understood 
as containing the assumption that if it had done, then the events that 
are actually occurring this year would have occurred last year, and the 
events that will actually occur next year would be occurring now. In 
order to maintain that this is not a genuine question, one must claim 
that the date of an event (or set of events) is determined by the event 
itself (or the set itself), so that if next year's events were occurring now 
then next year would be this year, i.e. now. But this approach seems 
not to be open to Sorabji, who has argued earlier (33—7) that ‘now’ 
makes a reference to this time, but not to any event occurring at this 
time. It would seem, then, that the question *Why not sooner?' can be 
construed as a perfectly genuine question, and one that apparently 
could not have an answer. This is not what Sorabji's discussion 
implies. 


As my final topic in this section I take what Sorabji calls the paradox of 
*division everywhere', and discusses on 336—41 (with extensive citation 
of Aristotle, de Generatione et Corruptione 1.2). It is important to begin 
by noting that there are actually two quite different problems that go 
under this title. The first does indeed concern division everywhere, and 
goes like this. A (finite) line is supposed to be divisible at every point. 
Very well then, suppose it is actually divided at every point, and ask 
what we have left. l'hey cannot be segments with magnitude, for if they 
are the division will not have been completed; but equally they cannot 
be parts without magnitude, for no number of parts without magnitude 
could compose a whole which has magnitude. The second version 
(which is apparently Zeno's version) does not literally concern division 
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everymhere, but a specially selected infinity of divisions. It asks us to 
imagine a line divided into halves, and then each of those halves 
divided into further halves, and so on ad infinitum. This introduces a 
countable infinity of divisions, but not a division everywhere. However 
the problem posed seems to be just the same. For any segment of the 
line which does have magnitude will have been divided by one of the 
specified divisions. 

A very natural answer to this problem might seem to be that when 
we are asked to suppose that the infinite division is completed we are 
being asked to suppose the impossible, since infinite processes cannot 
be completed. It appears to be this line that Sorabji takes, at any rate 
when discussing the second version of the paradox (340). For he points 
out that at each stage in the halving process we have a (finite) number 
of segments which each have a positive size, and that each will be 
divided at the next stage, and seems to suppose that this is all that 
needs to be said. In other words, he simply refuses to consider what 
the situation will be when all the divisions have been made. But, if this 
is the solution he proposes, he is not entitled to it. For he has earlier 
claimed—rightly, in my view—that infinite processes can be com- 
pleted, and that this is the correct answer to Zeno's best-known 
paradox on motion. (In traversing any finite distance we do complete 
the infinite process of traversing all the ‘half-distances’ involved (327— 
8).) I think, then, that this way with the puzzle is altogether too simple- 
minded, and we must look further for a proper resolution. 

Now with the first version, when we are supposed to be dividing 
everywhere, it will make a difference how we are to conceive of a 
division. Suppose, for example, that dividing a line at a point is thought 
of as simply taking away that point. Then obviously to divide the line at 
every point is just to take away every point, and so leaves nothing at all 
remaining. But suppose instead that a division is thought of rather as 
inserting a gap, separating the point in question from (say) its left-hand 
neighbours. The gap is to be a (half-open) interval of some finite 
length, and as a result of the division the distance between the 
endpoints of the original line is increased by that length. Then the 
answer is that we cannot divide everywhere, but not for the simple 
reason that Sorabji gives. He supposes that the gaps we insert must 
remain flanked by whole line-segments in order to count as gaps at all 
(339). But why? What would be wrong with the suggestion that, when 
all the gaps have been inserted, one for each point, then the gaps are 
flanked merely by single points? In fact the reason is more 
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sophisticated, and it is that in order to divide at every point by inserting 
gaps we should have to insert an uncountable infinity of gaps, and the 
original endpoints would then be separated by an uncountable infinity 
of non-overlapping line segments. But (assuming the space to be 
Archimedean) that is impossible. There is in fact no way of spreading 
out the points of a finite line so that each one of them becomes 
separated by some definite gap from all the others. 

'The second version of the puzzle avoids this problem, since the 
second version only calls for a countable infinity of divisions. Thinking 
of a division in the first way, we simply remove a countable infinity of 
points, so evidently we leave plenty of points remaining. But the points 
we have removed are dense in the line, which means that any two 
remaining points are separated by a removed point, and hence no 
complete line-segment of any length remains. Yet the remaining 
points, taken together, still have the same measure as the original line. 
The case is entirely similar if we divide by inserting gaps. To make this 
possible, we must of course suppose that the gaps inserted are 
successively smaller and smaller, for if each gap had the same size then 
any two points of the original line would end up an infinite distance 
away from each other, and that is impossible. But there is no difficulty . 
if the gaps diminish appropriately, and we may for example arrange 
things so that the whole operation merely doubles the original distance 
between tbe endpoints. Then, as before, there will be no complete 
line-segment remaining, but we will not have separated any point of 
the original line by any definite gap from all of its former neighbours. 
That is, for any point of the line, and any distance you care to take, 
however small, there will still be points of the original line within that 
distance of the given point. 

Nevertheless, with either version of the division, it does seem 
reasonable to conclude that we have ‘broken up’ the original line into 
‘nothing but points’, and points have no magnitude. To resolve the 
paradox, therefore, it is necessary to deny Aristotle’s claim that a line 
cannot be made up out of points, and to explain how lines with 
magnitude can indeed be put together from points without magnitude, 
provided there are ‘enough’ of them. ‘Enough’ here must of course be 
more than any finite number, but also it must be more than a countably 
infinite number. So it is perhaps hardly surprising that the Greeks 
never did reach an adequate solution to this puzzle, and for them it 
remained a strong argument for atomism. 

I have dwelt on this puzzle at some length, because it is one of the 
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very very few places where Sorabji fails to provide an adequate solution 
to the problems and paradoxes he is discussing, and where a modern 
understanding of the infinite is actually called for. (Sorabji explicitly 
claims that it is not called for (341).) In other ancient contexts where 
the infinite is in question, a familiarity with countable infinities is all 
that is needed to provide a correct resolution, and Sorabji is extremely 
proficient at providing them.* 


HI 


With many of the authors whom Sorabji discusses, the evidence is 
obscure and fragmentary, and so it is inevitable that his interpretations 
should often be somewhat speculative. I think they are sometimes 
over-optimistic. But I would like first to take up a point on the 
interpretation of Aristotle, where these problems are less of a hazard. 
When Aristotle is discussing Zeno in Physics VIIL8 he fairly clearly 
commits himself to the view that one who traverses a finite distance has 
indeed traversed an infinity of potential points, though not an infinity of 
actual points (see esp. 263b3—9). Now Sorabji sees this remark about 
potential points as a concession that Aristotle should not have made, . 
and cannot afford to make, for he thinks that Aristotle cannot admit 
the existence of any infinite collections—not even collections of 
potential items. Moreover, Sorabji claims that elsewhere Aristotle 
himself denies that there is more than a finite number of potential 
points on a line. Both of these claims seem to me very doubtful. 
Sorabji gives two reasons for the first claim (210—13, 323). One is 
that Aristotle fears that, once we admit that a line contains infinitely 
many (potential) points, we shall also have to say that a line is made up 
of nothing but points, which Aristotle constantly denies. Sorabji finds 
this fear expressed in de Generatione et Corruptione 1.2, though I cannot 
find it there, and anyway it would surely be a very foolish fear. For 
merely potential points are things that could divide a line, but do not 
actually do so, which is to say that they do not actually exist at all. And 
presumably no one will suppose that a line, which does exist, exists by 
being put together from a lot of components which do not exist. 
Sorabji's other reason is that any infinite collection of any kind—even 
a collection of merely potential entities must evidently contain parts 
(subcollections) which are themselves infinite, and he thinks that 


* [ note one minor reservation: Sorabji surely gives the wrong answer to a backwards 
version of the paradox of Tristram Shandy (222). 
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Aristotle is committed to denying any such possibility. Indeed he 
claims that this is the main motive for Aristotle's whole analysis of 
infinity as merely an extendible finitude (323, 212). But it is easy to 
suggest other motivations which seem rather more cogent, for example 
in order to meet Zeno's paradoxes on motion, and this alleged 
motivation seems to me very implausible. 

Sorabji is relying on Physics 111.5.204a20—6, but he appears not to 
have noticed the restricted purpose of that passage. It is introduced as 
an argument that the infinite cannot exist in actuality as a substance 
and as a principle. The argument then is that anything that is infinite 
(in the sense that concerns us, cf. 204a3—4) must be divisible into 
infinitely many parts, and that if the infinite were a substance every one 
of its parts would have to be infinite, just as every part of air is itself air. 
This consequence Aristotle is surely right to treat as impossible. 
Admittedly, he does overstate his ground for dismissing it, claiming 
that ‘it is impossible for one thing to be many infinites’, and giving no 
further justification for this claim. One the face of it, it does commit 
him to the view that an infinite thing cannot be in any way divided into 
several infinite parts, which is certainly a mistake. Moreover, it is a 
mistake he makes a little later in the chapter, when he tries to argue 
that there cannot be an infinite material body compounded of two 
infinite elements (e.g. fire and air). For the reason he gives is, 
apparently, that one of those elements would have to fill the whole of 
space, leaving no room for the other (204b19—22), but of course an 
infinite space could perfectly well be divided into two infinite parts. 
But the important point to notice in all of this is that throughout this 
chapter Aristotle is talking of infinite substances. Most of the chapter is 
explicitly concerned to deny the possibility of an infinitely extended 
material substance, though the first paragraph (204a8—34) addresses 
itself rather to the possibility of an infinite substance whose whole 
nature it is to be infinite. T'he most that we can reasonably infer from 
it, then, is that Aristotle believes that no substance can have several 
parts, each of which is infinitely extended. But it surely does not follow 
from this that he also took it to be an objection to infinite collections that 
they would have several parts, each of which was itself an infinite 
collection. When he talks of the parts of something infinite, it is always 
substances and not collections, that he has in mind.’ 


5 Note that there is no trace in Aristotle of the powerful arguments used by 
Philoponus (cited on 214-16) about the apparently absurd arithmetic of infinite 
collections. 
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I do not see, then, that Aristotle is committed to denying that there 
are (in a sense) infinite collections of merely potential items, whether 
of the potential points on a finite line, or of (say) the potential shapes 
that this lump of gold may assume. I would have thought that he could 
perfectly well permit such infinite collections while still maintaining his 
main claim that there is no actual, or traversed, infinity. Nor do I see 
that Aristotle does anywhere exclude them. Sorabji thinks that he 
allows only a finite number of potential points in Physics II.5—6 and in 
de Generatione et Corruptione 1.2, but I do not see what passages in 
Physics 11l5—6 he is referring to (unless it is the passages just 
discussed). In de Generatione et Corruptione 1.2 he refers in particular to 
317a9—12, but I cannot see that this makes his point. I presume he 
must be relying on the fact that Aristotle there remarks that, in one 
way, ‘there are not points everywhere’. But since Aristotle’s reason for 
this remarks seems to be that, given any point, there is no point that is 
next to it, it can hardly be taken as implying that there are only finitely 
many points. (In any case, the distinction between actual and potential 
points is not used in this passage.) 

Let this suffice on Aristotle. He is of course such a major figure for 
nearly all the issues that Sorabji treats that I could not possibly explore . 
here all the points of exegesis on which Sorabji and I might differ.’ 
Instead, I turn to two points on more shadowy figures, where I believe 
that Sorabji's interpretation is more generous than his evidence allows. 
First, a point on Iamblichus. 


Aristotle posed the problem that time consists of two parts, the past 
and the future, divided by the present. But since neither the past nor 
the future exist, it then seems impossible that time should exist. As 
Sorabji shows, this problem bothered all of Aristotle's successors. 
What seems necessary to resolve it is to distinguish a timeless from a 
present-tensed use of ‘exists’, and this in turn seems to be related to 
McTaggart’s famous distinction between terms describing time as an 
A-series (notably ‘past’, ‘present’, and ‘future’) and terms describing 
time as a B-series (‘earlier’, ‘simultaneous’, and ‘later’). Terms of the 
B-series can be said to conceive time as ‘static’, and are naturally used 
in a tenseless way, whereas terms of the A-series can be said to 


6 Sorabji translates this perplexing passage on 338, incorporating a new reading due 
to David Sedley, which certainly improves the sense. 

7 For example, it will be clear from my ‘Aristotle’s Account of Time’ (Phronesis, XXV 
(1980), 148—69) that I do not entirely agree with pp 84—93, on time as number. 
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conceive time as ‘flowing’, and seem to require a tensed idiom. In 
Chapter 3 Sorabji raises the question whether Iamblichus should be 
regarded as having anticipated McTaggart’s distinction. 

Now lamblichus certainly does distinguish two kinds of time, a 
higher time which he conceives as having a 'stable nature, and a lower 
time which he often describes in suitable ‘flowing’ terms. Sorabji, 
however, correctly observes that the stability of the higher time appears 
to be assimilated to the stability of a Platonic Form. Moreover it is said 
to be indivisible and without parts, so it is certainly not conceived of as 
the time of McTaggart's B-series, which does have parts standing to 
one another in changeless relations of being earlier than and later than. 
Sorabji therefore concludes, very fairly, that Iamblichus shows no 
appreciation of the B-series (though later he seems to forget this in his 
summaries on 51 and 63).? Yet he still claims that Iamblichus should 
be given credit for recognizing the A-series, and for contrasting its 
time with some other kind of time, even if that other time is not that of 
the B-series. But this seems to me far too kind. [ mention two 
objections. First, there is no reason to suppose that Iamblichus would 
have withheld the changeless terms of the B-series from his lower 
time: certainly he speaks of it as having parts, enclosed by boundaries, 
and presumably he would not object to the suggestion that one of these 
boundaries is the earlier, and the other the later. Second, he evidently 
does not withhold the *flowing' terms of the A-series from his higher 
time. For as well as speaking of a higher ‘time’, he also speaks of a 
higher ‘now’, and this—it turns out—is not a now in the changeless 
sense of an instant, but is rather the now as the present (or better, no 
doubt, something like the Platonic Form of the present). At any rate he 
says of this higher now that ‘the things which come into being cannot 
take on [its] indivisible nature without changing, but touch that nature 
with ever different parts of themselves' (cited on 38). But if there is a 
higher present, as well as a lower present, then whatever distinction it 
is that Iamblichus is trying to draw between higher and lower, it is 
certainly not that between the time of Mc Taggart's A-series and some 
other. It seems to me that Sorabji should have concluded of 
Iamblichus, as he does conclude of Aristotle, ‘that he never sensed the 
difference between static and flowing terminologies sufficiently clearly 
to envisage a solution [to the problem of how time can exist] that 
turned on the distinction’ (47). 


* As a proponent of McTaggart’s B-series one might rather point to Alexander, as 
cited on 28-9. 
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Finally, I should like to take up a point on time-atoms. Aristotle quite 
often claims that if space is continuous then time must also be 
continuous, and conversely. As Sorabji argues (366-7, 382-3), this is 
a mistake on his part. One therefore looks for some ancient author who 
spotted this mistake, and Sorabji claims to find one in Strato (377-9). 
But his evidence is more tenuous than he appears to admit. 

The evidence is briefly this. Sextus Empiricus reports that the 
followers of Strato believed in the atomicity of time and the continuity 
of space, whereas Simplicius tells us that Strato believed in the 
continuity of time, and indeed made this the basis of an objection to 
Aristotle’s calling time a kind of ‘number’. Unless we are to distinguish 
the views of Strato from those of his followers, this evidence is simply 
contradictory. But Sorabji draws attention to another sentence from 
Simplicius crediting Strato with the view that ‘motion is continuous 
not simply because of magnitude but also in itself'. Glossing 
‘magnitude’ here as ‘distance’, Sorabji then suggests that Strato is 
claiming that although motion is continuous its continuity does not 
follow from the continuity of space. If this is indeed Strato’s view on 
motion, then it seems reasonable to infer that he would have held the 
same view on time, and this view might perhaps have given rise to the 
mistaken report in Sextus Empiricus. 

Now I would not deny that this is a possible reconstruction of the 
situation, but it does rely very heavily on one obscure sentence from 
Simplicius, saying that Strato held that ‘motion is continuous not only 
because of magnitude but also in itself’ (Simplicius, im Aristotelis 
Physica commentaria 711.9—10). (The sentence has a continuation: ‘so 
that if, separated by (periods of) rest, it is interrupted, still what 
happens between two rests, being motion, is uninterrupted.’ But 
unfortunately this continuation does not remove the obscurity.) First it 
is not at all clear that Sorabji is right to gloss ‘magnitude’ (uéye6os) as 
‘distance’; after all, the word ‘magnitude’ covers all kinds of 
measurable quantities, and not just spatial ones. It is true that 
Simplicius quotes the remark in a context which shows that he was 
taking ‘magnitude’ to mean ‘distance’ here (as earlier at 710.34), but it 
is not at all clear that Simplicius himself knew what point Strato was 
making. I elaborate on this below. Second, even though ‘magnitude’ 
may here mean ‘distance’, it is not obvious that we should take Strato 
as denying that the continuity of motion follows from that of distance. 
He may, after all, be very naturally read as allowing that motion is 
continuous for this reason, while at the same time wishing to add that it 
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is also continuous in itself. (ovx &76 ro? ueyé0ovs uóvov does not imply 
oUk ad Tov peyébovs.) Third, even if he is denying this, it may not be 
for any reason that is relevant to the present topic, for there is no need 
to suppose that his word ‘motion’ (kévnows) is here intended to signify 
change of place in particular. As Simplicius himself points out, a few 
lines further on, there are changes which are not changes of place, and 
he himself suggests—evidently guessing—that Strato may have ‘also’ 
had in mind (tows koi mpòs rovro BAérrov) that the continuity of these 
other changes would not follow simply from the continuity of space 
(711.35—712.3). But we may equally suggest that this was the whole of 
Strato's point, in which case it would not serve Sorabji's purpose at all. 

Bearing in mind, then, the’ many different ways in which this 
sentence from Simplicius may be understood, it seems to me 
somewhat rash to base an interpretation of Strato upon it. And more 
generally, it does not seem to me very /ikely that anyone would have 
been moved to deny Aristotle's conditional (‘if space in continuous, 
then so is time’), unless he himself wished to assert the antecedent and 
deny the consequent. But, very properly, Sorabji does not wish to 
attribute this position to Strato. So I would conclude that the report in 
Sextus Empiricus can fairly be used to show that someone in the . 
Hellenistic age had denied Aristotle’s conditional, but I would say that 
we do not know who it was. Nor, of course, do we know his reasons. 

It is not difficult to conjecture suitable reasons. As Sorabji argues 
(17-21), Diodorus Cronus seems to have made it clear that atomic 
times—construed as short periods of time during which nothing 
happens—are not conceptually impossible. They imply that motion is 
never strictly continuous, but consists always of a series of instan- 
taneous changes separated by rests, but that is a consequence that is 
perfectly acceptable. Moreover, given that view of motion, Aristotle’s 
argument that if space is infinitely divisible then so is time can easily be 
seen to break down. Further, there certainly seemed to be advantages 
in postulating the atomicity of time: for one thing, it apparently 
provides a solution to Zeno’s paradoxes on motion, and for another it 
would allow one to say that one part of time, namely the present, does 
exist, thus removing Aristotle’s puzzle about how time can exist. On 
the other side, there would certainly appear to be a disadvantage in 
postulating the atomicity of space, for this would seem to deny the 
basic assumption of Euclidean geometry. (But apparently this latter 
point did not disturb Diodorus.) This combination of views, then, is 
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quite well motivated, but we do not know anyone of the right date who 
held it. 

Interestingly, we do know someone of a much later date, namely 
Damascius, for his ‘divisible leaps of time’ are surely intended to be 
time-atoms in the sense described. Moreover, he does introduce them 
via Zeno's paradoxes on motion, and he does use them to solve 
Aristotle's paradox on the existence of time. But Sorabji, who 
discussed Damascius in a different part of his book (Ch 5), does not 
count him as believing in time-atoms, on the ground that he says that 
his ‘leaps’ are divisible. This seems to me somewhat short-sighted. 
First, note that although Damascius does insist that his ‘leaps’ are 
divisible, still he also insists (as quoted on 55) that they are divisible 
only in thought, just as material bodies are in fact atomic in structure 
but still infinitely divisible in thought. Next observe that this is exactly 
the right thing for an atomist to say. Atoms of any kind, whether of 
time or space or matter, are always construed by the Greeks as having 
size, so they will inevitably be divisible in thought. It is not in fact strictly 
correct to describe them (as most Greeks did) as being altogether 
‘indivisible’ or ‘partless’, and Damascius should surely be given credit 
for realizing this fact. Nor does it prevent him, as Sorabji supposes, - 
from using his time-atoms to resolve the well-known puzzles set by 
Zeno and by Aristotle. 

Let us briefly look once more at Aristotle’s claim that no part of time 
exists. The time-atomist of course replies that the atomic present does 
exist, and is itself a part of time. Sorabji now objects (58—60) that if the 
atomic present is conceded to be divisible, even if only in thought, then 
we are forced to admit that it is divisible into a part which is past (and 
so no longer exists), and one which is future (and so does not exist yet); 
hence we still have no answer to Aristotle’s puzzle. But I take it that the 
right reply for the time-atomist is to say that though the atomic present 
does have earlier and later parts, still it does not have past parts and 
future parts. That is, all the various parts of the atomic present are 
themselves present, since none of them is before now, and none of 
them is after now, taking ‘now’ as referring to this present time-atom. 
This reply is reached simply by following through the idea that during 
a time-atom nothing is supposed to change, not even the time. But for all 
that, the atom is extended: it does cover a stretch of time, and is not 
merely a point-like boundary. 

It would seem, then, that the atomist approach does offer an answer 
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to Aristotle's puzzle, even if it is not an answer that we find very 
appealing. (And the same would apply to Zeno's puzzles on motion.) 


I have chosen a few points on which to quarrel with this excellent book, 
and no doubt others will find other points of disagreement. For no one 
can read this book and not be stimulated by it. Its range is enormous. It 
is fully detailed in its scholarship, fascinating in its subject-matter, and 
supplied with a wealth of acute critical comment which does much to 
clarify and illuminate the issues treated. It is bound to provoke, and 
that is surely just how a book should be. 
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